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INFLUENCE OF SANSKRIT ON KANNADA 
COMPOUND FORMATION 


H. S. Ananthanarayana 
Osmania University 


Derivation is one of the important topics in the morphology 
of a language and deals with the relation of words to bases. A 
base may by itself form a word (e.g. English: boy) or may add one 
Or more derivative suffixes (e.g. English: manly, unfriendliness) 
The former kind is termed ‘naked’ words and the latter ‘complex. 
words. Words may also contain more than one base and these are 
called ‘compound’ words. We will be concerned here only witha 
discussion of compounds in Kannada, a Dravidian language, and 
the possible influence of Sanskrit, an Indo-Aryan language, on the 
former. 


To begin with, a compound may be said to come into 
existence when two words appear so regularly and frequently 
together that they become to all intents and purposes a single 
expression, a process which is normally associated with the develop- 
ment of a specialized meaning. For example, the compound word 
krsnasakuni literally ‘black bird’, means more specifically ‘raven’; 
‘black bird’ would be expressed by the uncompounded noun and 
adjective. 


A distinction may be made between a compound and a 
phrase. Compounds do not permit the insertion of another word 
between their constituents and thus behave like a single word 
(e.g. English: briefcase ‘portfolio’), whereas insertion of words is 
possible in the case of phrases (e.g. English: brief case ‘case at 
law which is brief’). Compounds are also found to consist of stems 
whose occurrence is restricted (e.g. English: cran in cranberry) or 
to exhibit morphophonemic variants of constituent morphemes (e.g. 
English: im- in implosive). In languages which have phonemic 
accents, compounds differ for the accent pattern not only from the 
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corresponding phrases but also from the constituents as they occur 
independently. (eg. English: White House vs. white house, stone 
house, but sténe, hduse). Further, the order of elements In @ 
compound is rigidly fixed whereas sufficient freedom is allowed ina 
phrase. Compounds with two elements are quite common in most 
languages. There are, however, a few languages, Sanskrit being 
one of them, which have developed very lengthy compounds (€. 8- 
a§eganarapatisirassamabhyarcita3asanah). The formation of longer 
compounds is generally based on those two element compounds and 


they are also classified on the basis of the descriptions proposed for 
shorter compounds. 


Compound formation : Types 


Following Lehmann (1972: 191-194), we may briefly describe, 
first of all, the types of compounds in general, and then review in 
particular, the formation of compounds in Sanskrit and in Kannada. 
We may set up four types of compounds: Coordinate, Subordinate, 
Possessive, and Synthetic, on the basis of the relation of one 
element to the other in the composition. 


In coordinate compounds, the components are of equal status 
and there will be no attribute. A variety of coordinate compound 
is formed by repetition of one element, the effect being pluralization 
(e.g. Japanese: yama-yama ‘a group of mountains’) or intensifi- 
cation of the action represented (e.g. Japanese poka—poka ‘again and 
again’). They may be also composed of opposites (e.g. Mandarin: 
lengre ‘temperature’ - literally, Jeng ‘cold’ + re ‘hot’). In sub- 
ordinate compounds one element modifies the other element. The 
modifying element may either precede (e.g. English: tapeworm 
‘a worm shaped like a tape’) or it may follow (e.g. English tiptoe 
‘(on the) tip of one’s toes’). The subordination may be of several 
types and differing classes of elements may occupy either position 
in the compound (e.g English: housewife wherein both positions 
are filled by nouns; greenhouse where the modifying element is an 
adjective; and racehorse where the verb occupies the first position). 


In possessive compounds the relationship between the 
elements does not provide the essential meaning of the com 
an external element must be added to interpret it (e.g. English: 
greenback — is not a back of a given colour but Ttather ‘an objet 
that possesses a green back, a bill — usually 9 dollar bill’). Besa 
the meaning of possessive compounds cannot be determined f és 
either component but lies outside the center of the com Rs 
"possessive compounds are exocentric. By contrast, coording a > 
subordinate compounds are endocentric. Synthetic conan 


pound; 
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are compact expressions which are shortened in some way (e.g. 
English: pickpocket). A variety of synthetic compound consists of 
a verbal element (e,g. Japanese: rai ‘come’ and bei ‘America’ give 
in Composition the meaning ‘come to America’). Compounds may 
reflect sentence patterns. Thus, the English pickpocket reflect a 
sentence like ‘He picks pockets’. The study of compounds may 
therefore illuminate syntactic structures of various types: typical 
sentence patterns, sentence patterns with the ‘have’ relationship, 
sentence patterns with attributive relationships. 


Compound formation in Sanskrit 


Sanskrit grammarians distinguished several types of compound 
words depending on the relations obtaining between the elements. 
Panini does not define the term compound (samasa). He proceeds 
on the assumption that compounds are derived from underlying 
structures where syntactic relations are denoted by inflectional 
suffixes attached to nominal stems. In the formation ofa com- 
pound word, however, the first member (in two-member com- 
pounds) appears in the stem form without the inflectional ending. 
The second member will add inflection appropriate to the compound 
form as a whole. 

Our grammarians talk of vigraha ‘analysis of a compound’ 
which are expressions that explain the meaning of the compound. 
They are of two types: Jaukika ‘current’ whenthe expression is 
usable in everyday life, and alaukika ‘unusual’ or ‘technical’ when 
itis not. Thus, for instance, rajapurusah isa compound word in 
Sanskrit, consisting of two members, raja and purusa. The first 
member is inthe stem form and the inflection is added at the end, 
considering rajapurusa as a single base. The meaning of this com- 
pound is rendered explicit by the phrase rajnah purusah. This is 
termed a /aukikavakya which also indicates the syntactic relation that, 
exists between the two members. On the other hand, the expression 
rajan nas purusa su, is an alaukikavakya since this is to be found 
only in a grammatical treatise and is supposed to be the form from 
which by certain operations the compound is said to be derived. 
We may render this as ‘underlying structure’ following modern 
terminology. The compound as well as the Jaukikavakya are 
‘surface structures’ differing only ia derivational stages. The 
compound is an abbreviated form and the syntactic relation of the 
elements is reflected in the /aukikavakya which is a phrase. 


There are however instances where the first member of a 
compound also retains its inflection, for example, atmanepadam ‘a 
word for one self’, vanecarah ‘forest-dweller’. These are actually 
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phrases. They are termed aluksamasa by our grammarians, i. ©. @ 
compound where the inflection of the first member is not dropped. 
They are included among compounds, probably, because of the way 
they were represented in writing, i.e. as single words and not as 
separate words. They may indicate an intermediate stage in the 
development of compounds from phrases. 


Four main classes of compounds are recognized by Sanskrit 
grammarians: Tatpurusa ‘subordinate’ (with its subdivisions . 
Karmadharaya and Dvigu), Bahuvrihi ‘possessive’, Dvandva ‘coordi- 
nate’ and Avyayibhava. The terms seledted for naming the compound 
types illustrate them accordingly. 


The central element in the class of compounds called 
Tatpurusa will occupy the final position and the marginal elements 
precede it. The latter may be said to modify the meaning expressed 
by the central element (e.g. rathasthah ‘charioteer’), On the other 
hand, in the variety of compounds called Avyayibhava the member 
which will be ‘understood as central occupies the first position 
(e.g. pratinigam ‘nightly’). In Dvandva compounds all members are 
central and are of equal status (e.g. ramalaksmanau ‘Rama and 
Lakshmana’, devagandharvamanusyoragaraksasan’ (of the) gods, 
gandharvas, men, snakes, and demons’). The compound type 
called Bahuvrihi does not include a member which may be called 
central. It isa compound which as a whole functions as an 
adjective qualifying some other concept (e.g. hiranyarathah ‘one 
having a golden chariot’). 


Tatpurusa compound is said to be of eight types depending 
on the case signalled by the modifying element. Thus bhiatabalih 
( = bhitebhyo balih) is an instance of caturthi Tatpurusa and cora- 
bhayam (= coradbhayam) is an example of paficami Tatpurusa. A 
special variety is the formation in which the first member is a word 
expressing ‘negation’ (nan). Since the central element in a tatpuruga 
compound is the last memer the main accent (udatta) is found on 
that andthe accent of the modifying elements is reduced to 
secondary (e.g. rajaputrah ‘king’s son’). 


A special variety of tarpurusa compounds in which the two 
members stand in apposition to each other is termed Karmadharaya 
and is known to have seven types. The main type consists of an 
adjective followed by a noun (e.g. nilotpalam ‘a blue lotus’). There 
is a smaller class in which the first member is however a noun in a 
relation of apposition to the second member (e.g. rajarsih ‘roya) 
sage’). The difference between the tatpurusaand the Karmaaharaya 
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is in that the first type may be transformed into a case construction 
and sometimes contains the corresponding case form, whereas the 
second type may be transformed into a combination of the noun 
with the attributive adjective. In amother variety of tatpurusa 
compound called Dvigu the first member is a numeral and it is again 
of two types (e.g. paficapatram ‘a collection of five vessels’). 
Prepositions and isdeclinables may also be found as first members 
in a compound and the compound itself behaves as an adverb. 
These are classified by Hindu grammarians as Avyayibhava literally, 
‘becoming an indeclinable’ (e.g. atimatram ‘excessively’). They 
normally appear in the accusative singular neuter form and are 
accented on their last syllable. 


Bahuvrihi is known to be of ten types each with further sub- 
divisions. Compounds of this class contain the same elements and 
in the same order as the kKarmadharaya and tatpurusa compounds but 
differ in meaning in that the compound functions as an adjective 
qualifying some other concept. They may also differ in aceentuation 
from the karmadharaya and tatpurusa types, being characterized 
ocrmally by the rentention of the accent of the first member of the 
compound. The distinction between the two opposing types may 
be illustrated by such pairs as rajaputrah ‘having kings as sons’ as 
opposed to rajaputrah ‘son of a king’. Panini treats such compounds 
as kegakesi, dandadandi under bahuvrihi. According to him two 
homonymous words either in the locative case form or in the 
instrumental case form are compounded and the meaning of the 
compound will be ‘this happens there or therewith’. 


The class of compounds called Dvandva is of two types each 
with two further subdivisions. There is no limit on the number of 
elements that can enter into the formation of a dvandva compound. 
The members may be either all masculine (e.g ramakrsnau ‘Rama 
and Krishna’). all feminine (e.g. sitormile ‘Sita and Urmila’), or all 
neuter e.g. sukhaduhkhe ‘happiness and unhappiness’). In a 
variety of dvandva there are, instead of nouns, adjectives forming 
the compound (e.g. Sitogna-‘luke warm’). 


That compound words were used as proper names is attested 
already in Vedic texts and this tendency continues in later period 
(e.g. bharadvajah ‘one who carries off prizes’, jamadagnih ‘one who 
consumes fire’). This tendency generously represented in Sanskrit 
reflects the oldest Indo-European type of denoting persons. 


Compound formation is not always obligatory. It may be 
optional too and only avyayibhava is not an optional compound. 
While vigrahavakya or ‘syntactic string’ is given for optional 
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compounds no such syntactic string is given in the case of obligatory 
compounds. In the case of a tatpurusa, for example, one can have 
a compound consisting of the two words rajan and purusa resulting 
in rajapurusah ‘king’s servant’ or syntactic string rajnah purusah 
‘servant of the king.’ 


Compound formation in Kannada: 


We made only a few remarks regarding the salient features 
of Sanskrit compounds and did not attempt to present the system 
in detail since the material is to» well known to be repeated and is 
easily accessible in the handbooks. We follow the same principle 
and note here very briefly the system of compound formation 10 
Kannada. 


The classification of compounds in Kannada appears, in 
general, to have been patterned after the system of Sanskrit. All 
the Sanskrit types are found here including the class of compounds 
called Avyayibhava. The labels are all all again Sanskritic. The 
definitions of these compound types are also greatly reminiscent of 
the ones noted for them in Sanskrit grammars. Although tatpurusa@ 
is reconiz?d as having many subdivisions according to the case 
form in which the words forming their first elements would be if 
the compounds were to be transformed into a case construction® 
there are practically only two kinds in Modern Kannada-in one 
type the first element stands in the genitive case relationship to the 
second (e.g. malehani ‘rain drop’) and in the other it will be in the 
locative case relationship (e.g. kannuri ‘pain in the eyes’, talnovu 
‘headache’). 

The specia} varieties of tatpurusa, viz, Karmadharaya and 
Dvigu are also attested here. Thus adjectives, numerals, and even 
verbs may occupy the first position in this type of compound and it 
will show attributive relation to the second which will be a noun 
(e.g kendavare ‘red lotus’, kallede ‘cruel heart’, miradi ‘three feet’, 
kadbekku ‘wild cat’, hurgadje ‘parched gram’. The definition 
provided by Kesiraja appears almost to be a translation when he 
says that ‘ina Karmadharaya the component words stand in the 
same Case, the first word being but the predicate of the second one 
or expressing a peculiar quality of it’. 

Dvandvas may contain two or more members of equal] rank 
(c.g. kaykalu ‘hands and feet’, antammandru ‘brothers’). Bahuvrihis 
are again compounds built on the pattern of tatpurusa but désig- 
nating a person or object through one of his/its attributes. Besides 
employing many of the Sanskrit loans (e.g. cakrapani, pitambare 
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‘Vishnu’) Kannada equivalents of Sanskrit examples are also formed. 
Thus, we have in Kannada mukkanna ‘having three eyes’ on the 


model of Sanskrit tripetra ‘id’. Even the special variety of 
bahuvrihi called vyatiharalaksana is found. Guite a few of these 
instances are again Sanskrit loans (e.g. keSakesi, dandadandi). A 
few native examples are formed on this model (e.g. hanahani.) 
And finally the type called avyayibhava is illustrated by such 
examples as mundale ‘frontof the head’, horamay ‘surface of the 


body’. 


While the above t\pes of comp: unds are found in common 
to both Sanskrit and Kannada, there are three types which may be 
called specifically Kannada developments. The first one is termed 
kriyasamasa ‘verbal compound’ and this is formed fiom a composi- 
tion of a noun as the first member and verb as the second member 
(e.g marehvkka ‘sought refuge’). Gamakasamasa ‘consecutive 
compou 1d’ is recognized as a variety of karmadharaya, occasionally 
also of tatpurusa. It is formed when a noun is preceded by another 
attributive noun or a krt, in a compound (e.g. paduvatumbi ‘singing 
bee’) Lastly Vipsasamasa ‘repetition compound’ is formed by repet- 
in2 adverbs, interjections, imitative sounds and nouns (eg. mella— 
mellane ‘very slowly’, akatakata ‘expression of grief’). These 
compound types are not completely lacking in Sanskrit. They are 
not however explicitly mentioned by Sanskrit grammarians as forming 
separate classes. There are no specific labels for these types in 
Sanskrit as we have in Kannada. : 


The echo words (e.g. Kudregidre ‘horse and the like’, huligili 
‘tiger and the like’) may probably be considered as compounds as 
they have the characteristics of a compound. 


Concluding remarks: 


Of the chief classes of compound listed for Sanskrit, Dvandva 
and Avyayibhava are thought to be specifically Iodian developments; 
the types inherited from Indo-European are those classified as 
tatpurusa and bahuvrihi. Tatpurusa appears also in other Indo- 
European languages, in such examples as Greek metropate'r 
‘mother’s father’, Latin muscerda ‘mouse dung’, Gothic 
piudangardi ‘king’s house’. A special variety of tatpurusa is 
a formation in which a past participle occupies the position 
of the second member and it has the accent normally on the 
first member. They area very productive type: nasta’k riam ‘made 
by hand’, viréjatah ‘born of a hero’. This is an ojd Indo-European 
type which is also represented in related languages: Avesta 
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Ahura éata ‘born of Ahura’, Greek theddmatos ‘founded by the 
gods’. Similarly, the karmadharaya is represented in other Indo- 
European languages by such examples as Greek akrdpolis ‘higher 
city’, Latin angiportus ‘narrow street’. 

Bahuvrihiis widely distributed in the IE languages: Greek 
leukolewos ‘white-armed’, Latin magnanimus ‘great-souled’, Gothic 
hrainyahairts ‘pure-hearted’. The class of compounds called 
Dvandva have nothing exactly corresponding to it in the related 
languages and has developed mainly within the historical period of 
Sanskrit itself. The earliest type which is commonto Sanskrit and 
Avesta consists of two duals, each retaining its own accents. There 
are parallels to adjectival dvandva in other IE languages and it is 
likely that in contradistinction to the nominal dvandvas, the type is 
inherited from Indo-European, 


Of the compound types noted for Kannada, tatpurusa (with 
its varieties, Karmadharaya and Dvizu) and Dvandva are at least 
Dcavidian, The labels are however borrowed from Sanskrit system 
and this situation is true also for the other literary languages, 
Telugu and Malayalam, the only exception being Tamil where we 
have traditional terms. We are not sure if these were coined as 
translation equivalents to Sanskrit terms or they are really native 
Dravidian terms which are lost in all the other literary languages. 
Four types are noted: panputtokai in which the first member 
qualifies the second and both are nouns (e.g. talainovu ‘headache’), 
vinaittokai in which the first member is a verb root (e.g. kutitannir 
‘drinking water’). uwvamaittokai in which one noun isa simile in 
regard to the other noun (e.g. karumpuppéccu ‘speeches as sweet 
as sugar cane’) and ummaittokai in which the two components are 
in co-ordinate relationship. (e.g. taytantai ‘parents’). The class 
of compounds called avyayibhava is probably not Dravidian in 
origin, and sois bahuvrihi which may have heen fashioned on the 
model of Sanskrit. We have tried to verify them with a few non- 
literary Dravidian languages. Parji records a few instances of 
Tatpurusa in which the first element stands in the genitive case 
relationship to the second (eg. tel takul ‘hair of the head’, kic Pad 
‘fire place’), Kuvi has a subordinate type which is termed here 
Karmadharaya (e.g. tebrikéeya ‘left hand’, hitri eyu ‘cold water)’. 
Similarly, Tulu provides examples of a subordinate type of com- 
pound (e.g. kayta ungila ‘the ring of the hand’). On the other hand, in 
Konda, Kui, Kolami, and Pengo we have both subordinate as well as 
co-ordinate classes of compound. Examples of subordinate type are 
Konda: i/u alu ‘housewife’, bira kaya ‘fruit of gourd’ Kui: ding 
taka ‘people of the country’, vadi vira ‘stony earth’; Kolami: 
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kanbotta ‘eye. brow’, diam ella ‘temple’ lit. ‘god house’, karve 
mak ‘cotton bush’; Pengo: gira kal ‘round stone’, orli jakni ‘rat’s 
hole’, mar cilpa ‘bark of tree’. Instances of coordinate class are, 
Konda: sdru miram ‘salt (and) pepper’, nela podu ‘moon (and) sun’; 
Kui: aja aba ‘mother (and) father’, amuve iruve ‘we and you’; 
Kolami: pilla pedda ‘female (and) male’, madév parbati ‘Mahadev 
(and) Parvati’; Pengo: rac pana ‘snakes (and) frogs’, kozu ronda 
Parva ronda ‘fowl’s eggs (and) pigeon’s eggs’. 


It is thus clear from these few examples that at least 
Tatpurusa is native to Dravidian. Dvandva is similarly a Dravidian 
type which may have been borrowed in Sanskrit. Alternatively, 
Sanskrit may have developed the type fully having come in contact 
with a language that had this type, say Dravidian, since a variety 
of Dvandva is believed to have been inherited from Indo-European. 
The Dvandva compound in these languages is formed by juxtaposing, 
two nouns without the use of a conjunctive meaning ‘and’. This is 
true also for the literary languages as far as the spoken forms are 
concerned. In the writing, sometimes we find a conjuction 
employed. Again, only in the literary languages, these compounds 
show appropriate inflection added to the last member (e.g. Telugu: 
annadammulu ‘brothers’, Kannada: aktangiru ‘sisters’). Sanskrit in 
showing the appropriate inflection for the compound may be taking 
on the Dravidian method from the literary languages, with which 
it was in intimate contact. 


It may be of typological interest to know what types of com- 
pounds are more universally attested and what are not in the 
languages of the world. We have here a few instances to note. In 
Tzeltal, a language of Mexico, we find subordinate compounds of 
various types. Either a noun or an adjective may be the peripheral, 
the former occupying the second position (e.g. holwic ‘summit’ 
from hol ‘head’ and wic ‘mountain’, k’atimbak ‘hell’ from k’atim 
‘to heat’ and bak ‘bone’), and the latter first position (e.g. ¢’ultat 
‘good’ from é’ul ‘holy’ and tat ‘father’). Tonkawa, an Indian 
language in the United States, attests only subordinate compounds 
(e.g. tanmaslak ‘rabbit’ from tan ‘tail’ and maslak ‘white’, ?a:xpix 
‘cider’ from ?a:x ‘water’ and pix ‘sweet’). In Buriat, a language of the 
Mongolian group, there are coordinate compounds in which both 
members are either nouns (e.g. axadyy ‘brothers’ from axa ‘elder 
brother’ and dyy ‘younger brother’) or adjectives (e.g. sarulaan 
‘orange coloured’, from sara ‘yellow’ and ulaan ‘red’). Similarly, 
compounds with subordinate relationship is found to fill both 
positions by nouns (e.g. yxersiuluun ‘boulder’ from yxer ‘ox’ and 
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guluun ‘stone’) or adjectives (e.g. ulaantugta ‘red flagged eae 
ulaan ‘red’ and tugta ‘having a flag’). Again, Uzbek, an as 
language, has only compounds of the subordinate type = nim 
either both members are nouns (eg. o’sxona ‘inn’ from 9s ‘foo 
and xona ‘room’) or only the second is noua while the first Sapna 
is an adjective (e g. birneéa ‘some’ from bir ‘one’ and neca ‘how 
many’). 


In Chuvash again we note only subordinate type of com- 


pounds (e.g. gelenlex ‘snakepit’ from gelen ‘snake’ and /ex ‘a suffix’, 
gulgiiren ‘traveller’ from gul ‘road’ and gi/ren ‘to go’). In Chaldean, 
a Semitic language, which has only a few compounds, the com- 
ponents of which are not productive, shows subordinate compounds 
(e.g. bedlahim ‘Bethlehem’ lit. ‘house of bread’, marbe@a ‘landlord’ 
lit, ‘owner of the house’). Interestingly, Turkish presents possessive 
compounds. There is difference here between normal possessive 
constructions and possessive compounds. In compounds the 
genitive suffix is omitted from the first noun (e.g. cocuk kitabl 
‘children’s book’) although possessive suffix is still attached to the 
second noun. Ina possessive compound, the accent of the first 
word is reinforced, as in English (e.g. 4t arabasI ‘house Cart’). 
Turkish also attests subordinate compounds in such examples as 
karédeniz ‘black sea’ from kara ‘black’ and deniz ‘sea’, bigiin 
‘today’ from bu ‘this’ and gin ‘day’). Mandarin, a Chinese dialect,* 
has coordinate compounds with antonyms (e.g. changduan ‘length’ 
from chang ‘long’ and duan ‘short’) as well as subordinate compounds 
(e.g. shuiché ‘water cart’ from shui ‘water’ and che ‘cart’. It also 
shows, as in Kannada, compounds formed by reduplication 
(e.g. jiajia ‘every house’ from jia ‘house’, renren ‘every person’ 
from ren ‘person’. Khasi, a language of the Austroasiatic family, 
is analyzed as having only subordinate type of compounds with 
*‘Head-attribute’ relation (e.g. ka ummat ‘tear’ from ka um ‘water’ 
and ka khmat ‘eye’). 


It may be also noted here that in some languages almost any 
combination of parts of speech may be employed in composition, 
though some types are far more common than others and some are 
rather unusual. Yana, an Indien language of California, can 
freely compound noun with noun and verb with noun, but not verb 
with verb. On the other hand, Iroquois, another American Indian 


“Date for Mandarin w ; hi 
on as supplied by Prof. William Wan 
University of California at Berkeley. ee 
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language, can compound only noun with verb, never noun with noun, 
Both Sanskrit and Kannada can form compounds in which one of 
the elements is verbal and another nominal (e.g. Sanskrit: 
vrtraghuah ‘killer of Vritra’, Kannada: sidimaddu ‘gunpowder’). 


We have seen then a wide variety of languages belonging to 
different language families atleast subordinate type of compounds, 
and a few also the coordinate type of compounds. Only in Turkish, 
we have seen the possessive type of compounds. 


With this in mind, we may therefore say that bahuvrihi which 
isa very well developed class of compounds with its many sub- 
divisions is peculiar to Sanskrit and distinguishes it as an Indo- 
European language. Kannada and other literary Dravidian langu- 
ages may have borrowed this type of compounding from Sanskrit. 
It is probably not Dravidian since it is aot attested in the non- 
literary languages. Dvandva is a Dravidian type and Sanskrit may 
have received impetus for fully exploiting this process of composi- 
tion, coming in contact with the Dravidian languages and especially 
since there was a beginning made towards this direction already in 
Indo-European times. We are not clear about the class of 
compounds called Avyayibhava. It is not an Indo-European type. 
It does not also appear to be Dravidian since it is not well attested. 
It is possible that Sanskrit added this class first since it is well 
developed here and Jater on may have influenced the literary langu- 
ages of the Dravidian group also to develop this type. Or, both of 
them may have developed this class independently. Tatpurusa with 
its varieties are so common in the languages; we may therefore not 
entertain any Sanskrit influence on Kannada for this class of com- 
pounds. And, we were able to show, inthe above section, that it 


is a Dravidian type. 
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SANSKRIT INFLUENCE ON VI:RACO:LIYAM 
(A MEDIEVAL TAMIL GRAMMAR) 


N. Kumaraswami Raja 
Annamalai University 


Vi:raco:liyam, whose author is Puttamittirana:r, is a gramati- 
cal work in Tamil belonging to the 11th century A. D. It deviates 
so much from the grammatical tradition of Tolka:ppiyam which is 
said to be belonging to the early centuries of the Christian era. 
According to P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri (1934: iii) “there appear to — 
have been two schools of thought of an entirely different nature’’ in 
the history of grammatical theories in Tamil. The author of 
Tolka:ppiyam belongs to one of them and that of Vi:raco:liyam 
represents the other. Sastri(1934:231) has vehemently criticized 
Vi:sraco:liyam which ‘‘proceeded to violently dragoon Tamil language 
and grammar into the groove of Sanskrit - a feature which, in no 
sense is traceable in Tolka:ppiyam’’. 


The present paper deals essentially with the unwarranted 
influence of Sanskrit on the Tamil grammar Vi:raco:liyam. Out of 
the five main chapters in this work, the first two deal with phono- 
logy and morpho-syntax. We shall present below the names of the 
sub-divisions of the two chapters: 

1) elutt-atika:ram - canti-p-patalam 

2) col-l-atika:ram — (i) ve:rrumai—p-patalam 

(ii) upaka:raka-p patalam 

(iii) tokai-p-patalam 

(iv) tattita-p-patalam 

(v) ta:tu-p—patalam 

(vi) kiriya:pata-p-patlam 
A comparison of this with the names of the different sub-divisions 
in Tolka:ppiyam would reveal the amount of Sanskritic influence on 
Vi:raco:liyam. The grammar chapters in Tolka:ppiyam with their 
sub-divisions are named as follows: 
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1) efutt-atika:ram 
(i} nu:n-marapu 
(ii) moli-marapu 
(iii) pirapp-iyal 
(iv) punar-iyal 
(v) tokai-marapu 
(vi) urup-iyal 
(vii) uyir-mayafk-—iyal 
(viii) pulli-mayaik-iyal 
(ix) kurriyal-ukara-p-pugar-iya) 
2) col-l-atika:ram 
(i) kilavi-y-a:kkam 
(ii) ve:rrumai-y-iyal 
(iti) ve:rrumai—-mayank-iyal 
(iv) vili-marapu 
(v) peyar-iyal 
(vi) vinai-y-iyal 
(vii) itai-y-iyal 
(viii) uri-y-iyal 
(ix) ecca-v-iyal 


A cursory glance at the names of the sub divisions in the 
chapters of Tolka:ppiyam would reveal that the titles are al} 
unadulterated Tamil expressions, even though the element 
‘atika:ram’ at the end of the two chapter headings are undoubtedly 
of Sanskritic origin. But contrast this with Vi:raco:Jiyam where we 
have patala, sandhi, upaka:raka, taddhita, dha:tu and kriya:pada. 
Apart from these, there are many technical terms in Vi:raco:liyam 
which are taken over from Sanskrit. 


We shall now go into some of the content of vi:raco:liyam to 
demonstrate the author’s blind following of Sanskritic tradition. 
In Sanskrit, the nominative singular morpheme is supposed to be 
s{u) which has several allomorphs. This morpheme js to be added 
to the pra:tipadika. Thus, the pra:tipadika in Sanskrit is the most 
neutral form, In Tamil, and I presume this js applicable to 
Kannada, Telugu and Malayalam, the nominative case from is the 
most neutral form, which means that the setting up of a nominative 
case marker here is unwarranted. Contrast this with the Sanskrit 
situation where this case is marked at least in some instances, The 
Sanskrit grammarian js justified in positing a case marker, viz 
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s(u) for the nominative. But no Dravidian grammarian can legiti- 
mately create a suffix for the nominative case. Tolka:ppiyar, the 
author of Tolka:ppiyam does no violence to the genius of the Tamil 
janguage by his avoidance ofthe setting up of a marker for the 
nominative case. According to him the nominative is the noun base 
itself. (eluva:y ve:rrumai peyar to:nru nilaiye: ‘The first case 
- form is the very emergence of the noun’). 


But look at Vi:raco:liyam. This work states that the praty, 
ayas for the nominative are cu, ar, a:r, arkal a:rkal, kal and ma:r- 
The cu pratyaya is said to be lost in all cases (enkum aliyum). 
which means it is nothing also but lopa. There is nowa vast 
difference between Sanskrit su and Tamil cu. Inthe former the su 
is a positive element whereas in Tamil it isa dummy element. In 
Sanskrit grammars, the morpheme su is sometimes lost, whereas in 
Vi:raco:liyam, it is always lost, no matter whether it is an allomorph 
Or a morpheme. This indicates that this particular Dravidian 
grammarian has not properly understood the significance of su. 
Still worse, the author of Vi:raco:liyam sets up su (which in Sans- 
krit stands for nominative singular) as one of the pratyayas for the 
present tense also. According to him, the pratyayas for the present 
tense in the relative participles are kir-a, cu and a:ninra. The 
examples are cey-kira ca:ttan, cey ca:ttan and ceyy-a:ninra ca‘ttan. 
These three forms are in free variation, which means that in the 
second example the present tense marker is optionally deleted. 


Vi:raco:liyam does not stop here. It sets up cu as a pratyaya 
for the imperative singular also. But here its status is morphemic 
and not allomorphic as in the above two cases.. This morpheme cu 
is never manifest in any instance. The imperative singular is 
simply unmarked in Tamil as in many other languages of the world. 
In modern linguistics, I have never come across one linguist who 
sets up a marker for the imperative in English, which can be 
deleted later. This is a good example for the misuse of zero. Zero 
can never be a morpheme. At best, it can only be an allomorph. 


Apart from cu, the nominative markers in Vi:ra-co:liyam are 
ar, a:r, arka]l, a:rka], kal and ma:r, which are all really parts of the 
concerned pra:tipadikas. I have, in an earlier article entitled 
‘Nominative markers in Ba:la-vya:karanamu’, criticized the Telugu 
grammarian for having made a similar mistake in considering the 
suffixes du, mu, vu\and lu as nominative markers. This mistake has 
crept in because of the blind imitation of Sanskritic system, in 
which language the nominative is clearly marked. 
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In Sanskrit grammars the verbal suffixes are 
which represent the tense, person and number 
suffix mi thus represents first person singular present tense. 
rather difficult to separate the tense from the Person-numb 
these instances. But the Dravidian languages are agglutinative in 
nature, where the tense can easily be separated from the gender- 
person—number. Following the Sanskritic tradition blindly, the 
author of Vi:raco:liyam considers ta:n, ta:], ta:r; kiran, kira‘, 
kira:r; vain, va:l, va:r, etc. as individual pratyayas, even though it 
is possible to segment t, kir and v as past, present and future tense 
markers from these. In the ta:tu-p-patalam, as we have already 
remarked, Vi:raco:liyam lists ta, na and ya as past pratyayas. 
The present pratyayas are kira, cu and a:ninra and in the future 
they are kum and um. These include the tense markers and the 
relative participle marker which could have been segmented further 
rather than presented as a whole. 


The moral of the story is that when a model is followed for 
writing grammars, it should be done with a good understanding of 
the implications of the model that is being followed. One should 
be very careful more especially when the model is of a language 
whose typology is different from the borrowing language. 
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ON THE ANATOMY OF INTONATION 
IN SINDHI 


Paroo Nibalani 
National University of Singapore 


There is a paucity of actual descriptive materials in the field 
of Sindhi phonetics. None of the works dealing with phonetics 
and/or phonology of Sindhi have dealt with prosodic features of the 
language in any but a cursory fashion. There is no denying the 
fact that the segmental features have a major role to play in the 
formation of language—bearing patterns, and have therefore tradi- 
tionally received maximum attention of linguists. However, the 
prosodic features like stress, rhythm, pitch and intonation also have 
a significant role to play in the speech continuum. It isa pity that 
‘practically no attention has been paid to these features. As a 
result very little is known about these features in the field of Sindhi 
phonetics. To the best of present author’s knowledge no account 
of Sindhi intonation by any linguist is available. An attempt is 
therefore made here to present a preliminary but systematic study 
of pitch patterns in Sindhi. 


Intonation 

Intonation in usually defined in terms of pitch variations in 
fundamental frequency determined by the tension of the vocal 
cords are stretched, the pitch of the sound goes high. Pitch is the 
psycho-acoustic sensation of the fundamental frequency produced 
by the speed of the vibrations of the vocal cords. Fundamental 
frequency is the principal physical correlate of pitch, and it can be 
measured with the help of certain instruments in terms of frequency 
values of the fundamental. The terms ‘pitch’ and ‘fundamental 
frequency’ are generally used interchangeably by agreat many 


This paper is based on an unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, submitted to 
the Department of Linguistics, University of Edinburgh, U. K. 
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people- one is an auditory sensation and the other is the physical 
property of the acoustic stimulus. 

Robins (1964, p. 110) defines pitch ‘as the acoustic result . 
the speed of the vibration of the vocal cords 10 the voiced parts o 
utterances’. It is ‘a sensation perceived by the listener and refer- 
able to a scale as well as being related to the frequency with which 
the vocal cords of the speaker open and close during the utterance 
and which is measurable by instrumental techniques’ (Carnochan 
1964 : 399). 

In ordinary speech, the pitch of the voice keeps continually 
changing. Vibrations of the fundamental frequency and thus of 
the pitch of the voice are termed ‘speech melody’ which is part of 
the spoken form of a language. This phenomenon of pitch-fluctu- 
ations (i.e. speech melody) is not confined to a particular group of 
languages only. It is a universal phenomenon found in the speech 
of all communities. 


Many different kinds of information can be conveyed by 
speech melody. Basically, there are two main functions of speech 
melody. 


i) Speech melody indicates the personal characteristics of 
the speaker, i.e. it functions as a bearer of affective indices. The 
pitch of the voice usually indicates the sex, age and a great deal of 
other non-linguistic informantion about the speaker’s emotional 
state, whether he is calm or agitated, happy or sad etc...These 
emotional messages are recognised and interpreted by listeners but 
there is a great deal of individual variation A considerable body 
of work done in this field has inconclusively shown that the pitch 
changes conveying this sort of information are universal. 
Accordingly this function of speech melody is sometimes regarded 
as extra-linguistic and not a legitimate part of the language study. 
The other view is that intonation is one of the chief means by 
which a speaker conveys exactness and subtlety of meaning. Lee 
(1963:30) considers intonation as ‘a kind of thermometer of the 
feelings’. While emphasising the importance of intonation, 
O’Connor and Arnold (1975:5) remark: ‘We may regard the words 
as rough guide to the meaning and the intonation as giving greater 
precision and point.......".. Intonation is crucial to the art of 
communication. A compliment with the wron 
compliment, and a polite request with wron 
polite at all. Thus ‘the attitude and emotional] 
of intonation is integral to language, and its desc 
of the task of the linguist’? (Brosnahan and M 


& intonation is no 
g intonation is not 
Signalling function 
ription validly part 
almberg 1970:155). 
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The present author subscribes to the latter view which he finds to 
be the more realistic one. 


ii) All languages use variations in pitch also to convey 
differences in meaning. The linguistic function of voice-pitch vari- 
ations is fundamentally twofold: 


a) Variations in pitch are made use of to change the 
meaning of a word. For example, in Chinese, the consonant-vowel 
sequence [ma] pronounced with a high and level pitch means 
‘mother’, but the same sequence witha high falling pitch means 
‘scold’. Pitch fluctuations that bring about the meaning of a word 
are called ‘tones’, and the languages using word tones are called tone 
languages. There are many Asian and African languages like 
Yoruba, Panjabi, Japanese and Vietnamese is which contrasts of 
tone function at the phonological level, i.e. there are minimal pairs 
in which the single differentiating feature is that of tone. Thus one 
word in the language is distinguished from another simply because 
of the pitch fluctuation. The tone in such cases is part of the 
-word’s inherent phonetic structure. 


b) Pitch variations have a grammatical or syntactic function. 
For example, the distiaction between a statement and a question, 
between a question and a command and such sentence types can be 
signalled by pitch variations. The use of pitch for conveying 
syntactic information is called intonation. 


Sindhi is an intonation language in which pitch variations 
-(i-e. intonation) are likely to change the meaning of the sentence 
asawhole. The intonation of Sindhi is best analysed in terms of 
pitch movement, i.e. when the pitch of the voice rises, we havea 
‘rising’ intonation; when it falls, we have a ‘falling’ intonation. 
The syllable on which the pitch change takes place is called the 
‘tonic’ syllable. The function of the tonic syllable is to identify 
the focal point of information in the message. The following two 
sentences, for example. 

[afw skul ‘vendo] (he'll go to school today) 


[afw skul vendo] (will he go to school today?) 


are exactly identical except for the fact that the first is uttered 
with a falling intonation and the second, witha rising intonation. 
The two sentences bring out the difference between a statement 
‘and a question with the help of intonation. The use of falling 
pitch movement to mark finality, statement and non-interrogative 
sentences occurs in by far the majority of languages; whereas the 
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rising pitch is used conversely to mark incomplete utterances, 
questions and mid-sentence breaks to show that there is something 
still to come. Thus intonation has meanings which are super- 
imposed on the dictionary meaning of the words uttered and on 
the normal syntactic patterns of the language. 


The description of intonation patterns in Sindhi is based on 
two views expressed as follows: 


i) “(The) communicative validity (of sentence utterances) 
is signalled doubly-by the intonation and by the sentence 
pattern’. (Denes 1960). 


ii) ‘Intonation is a linguistic form in which information 
about the speaker’s emotional attitude towards his 
subject matter (e.g. agreement, doubt, questioning) is 
encoded- an attitude not normally expressed in the 
phoneme sequences which convey the factual elements 
of information about the subject-matter’. (Denes and 
Milton—Williams 1962). Intonation has thus both- 
affective and linguistic functions. 


We have so far described intonation in terms of pitch vari- 
ations or ‘fundamental frequency’ the one is anauditory sensation, 
and the other is the physical property of an acoustic stimulus. But 
neither an acoustic ncr auditory definition of intonation can be 
satisfactory because the concept of intonation is used in linguistic 
analysis, and therefore a definition based on linguistic factors is 
required. An attempt will be made here to relate acoustic chara- 
Cteristics to intonation described in linguistic terms, i.e. in terms 
of information categories such as ‘factual statements’. ‘questions’ 
‘emphatic expressions’, ‘interjection’, ‘agreement SS hcnaerecae 
‘persuasion’ ete......... : 


Instrumentation 


In order to establish correlation between acoustic characteri- 
stics and intonation categories, the values of the fundamenta} 
frequeney were obtained with the help of the transpitch-meter built 
by Bérge Fr¢kjaer-Jensen. The pitch was calibrated 
from 60 HZ to 300 HZ. 


The present author spoke the list of words and s 
an electro-aerometer used for airflow measurements. 
curve was found to be very useful for segmentation. 
from the throat microphone was passed throy 
The transpitchmeter and the aerometer were 


in 13 steps 


€ntences into 
The airflow 

The signal 
gh the pitchmeter. 
both connected toa 
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16-channel Mingograph {an ink-writer) as recording device. The 
paper speed of the mingograph was 10cm per second. Thus mingo- 
grams displaying time (channel 1), the outward airflow through the 
nose (channel 2) and the mouth (channel 3), speech waveforms 
(audio-signal) (channel 4) and fundamental frequencies (channel 5) 
were made of a large number of sentences in order to analyse the 
intonation patterns in Sindhi. 


Moreover, an additional microphone placed at the open end 
of the aerometer was connected to a tape recorder. The tape 
recording was used as a control of what was said. 


Pitch Patterns In Sindhi 


This study is confined mainly to single tone group sentences 
only. The examples selected are short enough for the speaker to 
utter in one ‘breath’ or ‘tone’ group. Each tone group has a 
separate nucleus or the syllable on whicha change of pitch direction 
begins. This syllable is called ‘nuclear’ or ‘tonic’ syllable. It 
marks the beginning of the pitch movement- ‘falling’, ‘rising’, or 
‘falling—rising’. 

The location of the nucleus is extremely important. It is 
very often the word to which the speaker wishes to give special 
prominence. Thus the function of the tonic is to identify the focal 
point of information in the message unit. Various pitch changes 
are possible on the nucleus/tonic syllable. The tonic syllable in 
Sindhi is characterised by one of the following three pitch contours: 


1. Falling denoted by mark \ 


2. Rising denoted by mark / 
3. Falling-Rising denoted by mark VY 


The pitch movement begins on the tonic syllable and continues on 
the following syllables till the end of the tone group. 


Falling Intonation 

The phonetic acoustic exponent of falling intonation is a 
narrow fall in pitch on the tonic syllable from mid to low between 
the range of 160-110 HZ. A narrow fall in pitch marks the 
finality of the utterance and is characteristic of ‘cold’ declarative 
statements, iaterrogative questions, exclamations etc... The word 
‘cold’ denotes ‘emotionally unmarked’, ‘neutral sort of’, cool, calm, 
dispassionate and disinterested attitude of the speaker. A wider 
excursion of fundamental frequency was however observed in cases 
of emotionally marked utterances such as orders (see Mgm 3) 


implying assertiveness etc... 
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pitchmeter and the speech 


Mgm. 1 with simultaneous : 
he pitch level of the 


waveform recording shows variations in t 
syllables in the utterance [hu skul vendo] (he will go to school). 
The initial pitch level of 160 HZ may be ascribed to the first 
syllable. With a slight rise in the pitch level towards the middle 
of the utterance, the pitch level then falls on the first syllable 
(i.e. tonic syllable) of the last lexical item [vendo] and terminates 


at 110 HZ. 


Mem. 2 of the utterance [ghono parhi] (how much did 
you read?) shows the initial pitch Jevel around 160 HZ clearly 
ascribable to the first syllable. The pitch level in the final word 
[perhi] begins to fall on the tonic syllable from 16) HZ and 
terminates at 110 HZ. 
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Mgm. 3 shows the initial pitch level 180 HZ which may be 
attributed without any ambiguity to the first syllable of the 
utterance[athi] (get up). The falliog pitch terminatus at 110 HZ. 


It may be pointed out that the wider range of the pitch 
movement (see Mgm. 3) is usually characteristic of emotionally and 
attitudinally marked utterances; whereas a narrow range denotes 
emotionally unmarked, neutral sort of utterances. The intonation 
in all these examples miy be simply described as ‘falling’ and is 
illustrated in sentences of the following type. The tonic syllable 
is underlined and the values of the pitch measurements are stated 
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in brackets against each example- the first number gives the point 
at which the pitch movement begins on the tonic syllable, the 
second gives the point at which the pitch Jevel terminates. 


(a) Factual Statements— complete and definite; ¢.g- 


i) [hu skul vendo] (160 HZ- 110 HZ) 
(he will go to school) 
ii) [khirw garomo ahe} (160 - 110 HZ) 


(milk is hot) 
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(b) Questions which include ‘interrogative words’ such as 
{ksthe] (where), ghono] (how much), [cha] (what) etc., 


i) [kolho cha khadho] (160 - 100 HZ} 
(what did you eat yesterday ?) 
ii) [skul ksthe ahe] (140 - 110 HZ) 
(where is the school ?) 
iii) [ghono parhil] (160 - 110 HZ) 
(how much did you read?) 
iv) [hi cha ahe] (160 - 110 HZ) 


(what’s this ?) 


Questions that begin with interrogative words are usually intoned 
with a falling pitch movement in an unmarked situation. 


(c) Commands 


i) [dori khols] (160 - 100 HZ) 
(open the window !) 

ii) [mani khaw] (160 - 110 HZ) 
(Have your meal !) 

iii) {heli vane] (180 - 115 HZ) | 
(go away !) 

iv) [ethi] (180 - 110 HZ) 
(get up!) 


(d) Exclamations 


i) [wmdo] (140-110 HZ) 653 y, oe 


(Excellent !) 


ii) [cayo} (150-110 HZ) 
(splendid !) 


Rising Intonation 


The phonetic acoustic exponent of rising intonation is a rise 
in the pitch from low to mid between the range of 110-180 HZ on 
the tonic syllable. Utterances with this kind of pitch change 
include questions for which the most likely answers are either 
simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’, polite requests and counting. Repetition or 
echo-questions are noted to be characterised by a higher rise in the 
pitch movement to mark the emotions such as shock, surprise 
€tc,... 
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Mgm. 4 shows the variations in the pitch level of the the 
syllables in the utterance [baba konhe] (Isn’t did in?). The upward 
glide of pitch starts on the tonic syllable at 150 HZ and the 


termination is effected at 180 HZ. 


This kind of narrow/non-high rise, which we might simply 
refer to as ‘rising’, is typical in questions requiring the answer ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’, and polite requests. It may be useful to distinguish 
between two kinds of rising intonation. There is another sub-type 
which has a larger upward pitch movement characteristic of sur. 
prise, irritated attitude... 


Mem. 5 of the utterance [cha khaindo] (what will he eat?) 
illustrates the much larger upward pitch movement. The pitch 
level on the tonic syllable begins torise at 140 HZ. The rise is 
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perceived to terminate at 250 HZ, much higher than that on the 
tonic syllable in the utterance exemplified in the earlier type. 


This sort of high -rising intonation is used when the speaker 
is under the influence of some emotion like great surprise or sudden 
shock. The whole clause is uttered at a fairly high tempo. It seems 
that the speaker finds it hard to believe in what has been said or 
has happened before. So he is eager to get confirmation or other 
wise. Thus wider pitch spans (i.e. wider excursion of the funda- 
mental frequency) are usually characteristic of emotionally marked 
utterances to express surprise, irritation, implied criticism, echo 
questions; whereas all the emotionally/attitudinally unmarked 
utterances like counting, polite requests, questions (yes—no type) 
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are characterised by a low rise (i.¢. @ smaller upward pitch 
movement) on the tonic syllable. The intonation in all these 
sentenees, however, may be simply described as ‘rising’ and is 
illustrated in the sentences of the following types. The values 
of the pitch measurements are given in the brackets against 
each example. 

(a) Yes-No questions (seeking confirmation or denial) 


i) [baba konhe] (150-180 HZ) 
(Isn’t dad in ?) 
ii) [khiro athai] (120-140 HZ) 
(Do you have some milk ?) 
iii) [ghwmendo rehjo} (100-180 HZ) 
(Did he keep wandering ?) 
iv) [mani khaindo} (110-180 HZ) 


(will he have his dinner 7) 
(b) Repetition or Echo questions 


i) [cha khaindo] (140-250 HZ) 
(what will he eat ?) 


(c) Counting 
[ba] [sa] [cars] [parfe] 
‘(two) (three) (four) (five) 
(16-180) (150-180) (140-170) (200-120) 
(The last one is usually said with a falling intonation to 
imply the finality of the utterance.) 


(d) Polite requests 


i) [mani de] (120 - 160 HZ) 
. (Please serve me dinner) 
ii) [pete dori khols| (120 - 170 HZ) 


(Sonnie! please open the window) 


Falling—Rising Intonation 

Both falling and rising intonations can occur in the same 
tonic syllable. This pitch movement is generally used in Sindhi to 
imply reservations, apprehension, special implications such as 
insults, unpleasant news, reassurances or doubts. Thus the falling- 
rising intonation marks the utterances emotionally as well as attitu- 
dinally; a lot is covertly suggested rather than overtly stated. It 
would seem thata speakeris making a statement ora comment 
but with some reservation. Therefore all the utterances with 


eretiis < intonation can be followed by [pore] (but) and another 
clause. 
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Mgm. 6 Shows the variations in the pitch level of the mono- 
syllabic utterance [ha] (yes) characterised by ‘falling-rising’ inton- 
ation. The initial pitch starting at 210 HZ rises a little up to 


230 HZ. A fall in the pitch level starts around 230 HZ and 
continues right up to 110 HZ, further followed at the end bya 
slight rise that terminates at 210 HZ. It may be observed that the 
Starting ofa fallin the pitch is preceded by a slight rise. Thusa 
falling-rising intonation is phonetically realised as (rising) falling- 
rising. 

Mem. 7 shows the spread of the falling pitch ascribable to 
the tonic syllable from 250 HZ to 120 HZ which is further followed 
by a rise in the pitch level up to 190 HZ in the utterance [ma cajo 
mass] (I told him...) 

The intonation in both these sentences may be simply 
described as ‘falling-rising’ and is illustrated in the following 
sentences. 
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Conclusions 
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[dssono ji sewthi ahe] (225-110-180 HZ) 
(She is pretty...), the implication being that she is 
not intelligent.... . 


fghoro swtha ahsns| (215-110-175 HZ). 


(The houses are nice . ), the implication being that 
the surroundings are perhaps not very good... 

[ma ¢cajo mass} (250-120-199 HZ) 

(I told him...), the implication being that 

‘but he couldn’t care less for my opinion’. 


Results clearly shows that Sindhi speakers do express 
intonation differences in a variety of acoustic dimencions. As can 
be seen from the above exposition, there are three basic simple 
intonational patterns ia Sindhi.. The following table shows the 
correlation between the acoustic characteristics and the information 


categories : 
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ev ce 
Pitch Patten Range of the funda- Information 
mental frequency Categories 


1. Faliing [ntonation 


a) Narrow Fall 160 - 110 HZ Emotionally unmarked 
factual statements 
b) Wide Fall 180 - 110 HZ Emphatic expressions, 
orders implying 
assertiveness 


2. Rising Intonation BEG, 
a) Narrow Rise 120 - 140 HZ Emotionally unmarked 
150-180 HZ questions, counting, 
140-170 HZ enumeration of things, 
polite requests 


b) High Rise 140 - 250 HZ Emotionally marked 
utterances like 
echo-questions, 
showing surprise, 
shock ete 22.4 
3. Fallisg—Rising Iatonation 
230-110-210 HZ Emotionally/ 


250-120-190 HZ attitudinally marked 
utterances implying 
agreement with 
reservation, doubt etc 


Table showing correlation between acoustic characteristics 
and the information categories 


The above mentioned data within the limited scope of this 
study are by no means exhaustive to draw any definite conclusions 
regarding the minute attitudinal shades characterised by various 
intonational differences. Some of the typical intonation contours 
used by a Sindhi speaker, however, are illustrated here. There are 
num:rous other ways in which intonational contours can be used 
to signal a speaker’s attitude. This is however a preliminary study 
and the first attempt at making some valid statements on this 
important prosodic feature. 
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SOME PREDICTORS OF SPEECH SKILLS: 
A SOCIOPSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 


A. L. Khanna and R. K. Agnihotri 
University of Delhi 


fotroducation 


Learning takes place as a result of an interaction between the 
learner and the learning situation. Learner variables such as 
aptitude, attitudes, motivation, ethnocentrism, awthoritarianism 
etc. have been shown to be important for success in a foreign/ 
second language learning. Pioneers amongst those who emphasize 
the role of attitudes and motivation are Lambert and his associate 
at McGill University (see, for instance, Gardner and Lambert, 1959. 
Anisfeld and Labert, 1961, Lambert, Gardner, Barik and Tunstal) 
1961; Peal and Lambert, 1961; Feenstra and Gardner, 1968). They 
conducted a series of studies over a period of 12 yearsin U.S. A., 
Canada and Philippines. On the basis of studies in Louisiana, 
Maine and Connecticut in U.S.A., Gardner and Lambert suggested 


that 


a friendly outlook towards the other group whose 
language is being learned can differentially sensitize 
the learner to the audio-lingual features of the 
language, making him more perceptive to form of 
pronunciation and accent than isthe case for a 


learner without this open and friendly disposition. 
(Gardner and Lambert, 1972: 134) 


Even Stevick (1976) who pioneered the Silent Way points out that 
those whose attitudes are not optimal for second language acquisition 
will not only tent to seek less input, but will also have a high or 
strong filter i.e. even if they understand the message they may not 


_ internalize it. 
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Gardner and Lambert also emphasize the significance of 
anti-authoritarian and non-ethnocentric attitudes in successfully 
learning a foreign language. They remarked: 


Learners who have strong ethnocentric or author- 
itarian attitudes or who have learned to be prejudiced 
towards foreign people are unlikely to approach the 
language learning task with an integrative outlook. 
(Gardner and Lambert, 1972:16) 


In their opinion, favourable attitude towards the target 
language would also influence the learner’s motivation to learn a 
foreign language. Ifa person learneda foreign/second language 
with a desire to enter into an active interaction with the target 
language community, his motivation would be called integrative 
motivation; if, on the other hand, a person learned a foreign/second 
language with such utilitarian obj-ctives as obtaining admission in 
a particular course or getting a better job, he would have instru- 
mental motivation. Gardner and Lambert (1959), Lambert, 
Gardner, Olton and Tunstall (1961) and Gardner (1966) showed 
that success in foreign language learning is likely to be less if the 
underlying motivation is instrumental rather than integrative. 
However, it is interesting to note that in the Philippines study 
reported in Gardner and Lambert (1972), Gardner and Lambert 
have distanced themselves from their original position and realized 
that in settings where there is an urgency about mastering a second 
language for utilitarian ends, it is the instrumental motivation which 
is more effective. Burstall (1975) working with the teaching of 
French in primary schools found that although pupils’ attitude and 
achievement proved to be closely associated, motivational charac- 
teristics of individual pupils appeared to be neither exclusively 
integrative nor instrumental. 


Among the remaining variables reported in the literature on 
second Janguage learning, language aptitude appears to be quite 
important. Carroll and Sapon (1959) suggested that amongst the 
abilities tested in an intelligence test, there are only a few which 
may be relevant to foreign language success. These abilities are 
tested in their Modern Language Aptitude Test (or MLAT). MLAT 
consists of (1) Phonetic coding ability: ability to store sounds, 
2) grammatical sensitivity, 3) rote-memory for foreign material: 
4) the ability to infer linguistic rules from new materials. 


Several researchers such as Wittenborn et al (1944,45) 
Pimsleur et al (1962, 1964), Smart et al (1970) Bartz (1974) have 
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attempted to investigate relationship between personality traits 
and Janguage learning. Bartz (1974), for example, found that 
introversion, soberness, self-sufficiency correlated significantly with 
oral components of communicative competence and ‘students with 
traits of imagination, placidness and low anxiety tended to score 
higher on the written components of the communicative competence’ 
(p. 125) Kagan (1965) and Brown (1972) suggested that the cogni- 
tive style with which the learner organised his universe may be 
an important determiner ‘of language learning process. Kagan 
(1965) found that reflective students are slower and more accurate 
readers than conceptually impulsive students. 


Carroll (1963) commented that the total time spent on a given 
language is an important variable in inthe learning process. As Titone 
(1977) points out, while children will benefit from an extended 
period of time in order to be able to digest new behavioural 
materials like language skills, adults will be able to profit from 
intensive Courses the due to their high degree of transfer ability. 


However, at present there is a growing tendency to view the 
learning of a second language in a comprehensive framework which 
focusses on the learner and his learning situation. Richard (1972) 
points out that the output of the learners should be viewed in terms 
of its social comtexts. Among the recent approaches claiming to 
theorise on the learning situation, Schumann’s (1978) Acculturation 
Model and Krashen’s (1978a, 1978b) Monitor Model are _particul- 
arly important. Schumann (1978) pointed out that the degree to 
which the learner acculturates to the target language will control 
the extent to which he acquires the target language. The accultur- 
ation will depend not ona desire to be like the TL groups; what 
really matters is the amount and the nature of the input. Krashen 
(1982) has successfully built the Acculturation Model as a com- 
ponent of the theory of Monitor Model for language acquisition. 
According to Krashen, the best methods of teaching are those that 
supply ‘comprehensible input’ in ‘low anxiety situations’ containing 
messages that students really want to hear. It is believed that such 
input will facilitate positive ‘affective filter’. Larsen-Freeman (1976) 
have also shown the significance of the links between the learner’s 
language and the type of interaction he takes part in. 


Second language learning, is thus, an extremely complex 
process involving several social and psychological variables. Gardner 
and Lambert have emphasized the importance of studying each 
language learning setting in its own right and suggested that the 
configuration of variables obtaining in one setting may not be valid 


or Canada, or even English ia PR 

There are oaly a few stadies which have examiecd karsing 
af English in India ia a seciopaychological framework. Agemmetr 
et al (1982, 1983), Khanea and Agaihotti (1982), Khanea (1385) and 
Sahgal (1983) have examiacd achievement 18 Engiish and sored that 
more than the psychological variables 0.2 attitudes and motivation 
it is the social variables which ate jeaportaat for success ta Raraiag 
Bagtish. Lukmaai (1972) workiag with Marathi speakieg china 
learning English accepted Ganiver acd Lambert's (1972) Gatiacton 
between instrumental and iategrative morivatios, She found that 
the instrumental motivation correlated sigaificantly with Eagith 
proficiency scores. Her stady completely gaered the social 
variables, 

We felt that Gardeer and Lambert's distinction may Bot 


capture the motivational complexity ebdtainikg im the Reda 
situation. We decided to explore the motivational patteras of- 


Indian students ia some detail, We asked the students to Est 
theic reasons for studying English. The reasoas given dy them 
were largely instrumental im aature, The absence of reasans 
reflecting integrative motivatioa may be because there S Bo well 
defined socio-cultural group with which studeats pay *&h 
identify themselves, although there ibs an elite grovp whkh uses 
English extensively and whose behavioural patteras may be allied 
westera. This led Khanva and Agnithotr] (1982) and Khaaea (2983) 
to modify Gardaer and Lambert's distiection between motivational 
orientations. They found that most of the motivatiozal reaseus pro~ 
vided by the informants could be divied into two groups: Coenple 
mentary and supplementary reasoas_ Complementary metiuntian refers 
to the motivatioa to learn English to get a better jodor receive higher 
education; and supplementary motivation refers to the motivation 
to leara English for additive ar ornamental purposes sack ag to reed 
foreign literatures, see English films or just to feel saperier. 


The purpose of this paperis to determime the Qaster of 
variables which optimally correlates with achievemest im the oral 


skills of English, and to determime the relative weight af cach. 
variable im the cluster. Correlations with other language Sk seach’ 


as reading, writing ete. have been examieed im Khare (1982). The 
large number of social and psychological variables inchaded ip tab 
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study reflect an attempt to capture the complexity of the learning 
situation in India. Variables such as aptitude and personality traits 
have not been included in this study because no reliable and valid 
tests were available for the Indian situation, 


METHOD 


Sample 

Eighty six (61 males and 25 females) first year undergraduate 
students of Delhi University acted as subjects. They had completed 
twelve/fourteen years of schoo] education and were in the age 
group of 16-18 years. The subjects were drawn at random from 
a master list of an affiliated college of the University of Delhi. 


Meterials and Procedure 


The tools used in this study were initially designed and tested 
in 4 pilot study (see Khanna and Agnihotri, 1982). There were 
two sets of measures, namely, achievement measures eliciting speech 
data and social psychological measures eliciting sociopsychological 
information about the learner. 


a) Elicitation of speech: Although speech skill is rarely 
tested in a public examination, it remains a component of the 
syllabus for Senior Secondary Examination. It clearly mentions 
that, among other things, students should develop the ability to 


speak (English) intelligibly in everyday situation, 

(syllabus, Senior Secondary Examination, 1979-80) 
Thus, at the end of his Senior Secondary School, a student is 
expected to converse intelligibly on matters connected with daily 
life. Individual interviews with the informants were recorded to 
elicit their English speech. The matters discussed in the interview 
ranged from their personal life to the issues affecting their public 
life. It was noted that most students liked to taik about films. 
However, one or two students were not able to produce more than 


a handful of sentences. 


It was decided to get the recorded speech evaluated bya 
group of three university lecturers who were reputed to have a 
fairly good contro] over spoken English. After an initial] practice 
jn evaluating the speech, each of the evaluators was requested to 
record his evaluation separately. The evaluation scale was based 
on Harris (1969). This scale consisted of (1) a set of qualities to 
to be rated and (2) a series of possible ratings. The ratings have 
numerical values —- in this case, a range of 1 to Spoints. Each point 
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on the scale is defined by a short behavioural statement. The set 
of qualities to be rated in the speech were: pronunciation, gram- 
mar, vacabulary, fluency and comprehension. For example, to 
evaluate an informant’s pronunciation, the evaluators were given 
the following 5 statements : 

(1) Has few traces of foreign accent. 

(2) Always intelligible, though one is conscious of a definite 


accent. 
(3) Pronunciation problems necessitate concentrated listen- 


ing and occasionally lead to misunderstanding. 


(4) Very hard to understand. 
(5) Pronuneiation problem so severe as to make speech 
virtually unintelligible. 

If the evaluator ticks (1), the informant gets a score of 5. Since 
each quality of the oral skill was rated on a five point scale, the 
maximum average score a subject could get was 25. . Ths 
following 6 specch variables were created: pronounciation (v. 1), 
Grammar (v. 2), vocabulary (v. 3), Fluency (v.4), Comprehension 
(v. 5) and Total Speech Skill (v. 6). 

b) Sociopsychological information: The questionnaire elicit- 
ing sociopsychological information was based on a pilot questionnaire 
(see Khanna and Agnihotri, 1982). The final questionnaire con- 
sisted of three parts: (i) proficiency in English, (ii) personal data 
(iii) attitudes and motivation. 

(i) Proficiency in English (vs 7 and 8): Proficiency in English 
was measured through the cloze test procedure developed by Wilson 
Taylor in the early 1950s. Several research investigators have 
used it as a measure of proficiency of non-native speakers in 
foreign and second language situations (Darnell, 1968; Bowen, 1969; 
Kaplan and Jones, 1970; Oller and Conrad, 1971, Oller and Inal, 
1971; Khanna, 1983). A cloze test was constructed on an English 
passage on ‘The value of Educatin’. Every 6th word was deleted, 
and the first sentence was retained witheut any deletion to set the 
context for the subjects. Since ‘exact’ and acceptable scoring 
methods were found to have .98 correlations, only exact scores have 
been considered as an indicator of the subjects proficiency in 
English. Every exact recall was given a score of 1. Since there 
were 57 deletiors, each subject could get a maximum score of 57. 
(ii) Personal data 

Overall marks inthe previous board examination (vy. 9) and 
Marks in-the previous board examination (v. 10) were converted into 
percentages and used as continuous variables. 


Sex (v.11): boys were scored 1 and girls 2. 
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Schooling (vs 12-14) : Schooling was seen in terms of primary 
schooling (v. 12), post primary schooling (v. 13) and total schooling 
(v. 14). The medium of instruction and other facilities were seen 
as indicators of the type of school that the subject attended. Thus. 
there are good public schools where not only the medium of instru- 
Ction is English but all other facilities required for an optimal 
control over English are .available. Similarly, there are other 
schools (mostly rua by the government) where the medium of 
instruction is the subjects, mother tongue, and facilities for learning 
English are minimal. These two extreme points of English learning 
situation prevailing in Delhi schools were placed on the following 
scale: 


Kind of school Score 
Very good public schools 5 
Good public schools 4 
Central schools 3 
Good vernacular schools 2 
Ordinary vernacular schools 1 


Thus, the score for each stage of schooling was obtained by 
multiplying the number of years a subject had spent ina particular 
type of school with the score for that school. The score for total ' 
schooling was obtained by adding up the scores for both the stages 
ef schooling. 


Claimed control over English (v.15): Each subject rated 
himself, along a 4-point scale (0-3) as to how well he could 
understand, speak, read and write English. Since a subject had to 
rate himself on four skills of English, the maximum score he could 
obtain was 12. 


Time spent on reading English newspapers and magazines (v. 16): 
Subjects were asked to indicate the approximate time they spent 
daily on reading English newspapers and magazines. The actual 
time (ia minutes) spent on reading newspapers and magazines was 
introduced as a continuous variable. 


Exposure to English through films and novels (v. 17): Subjects 
were asked to list the names of five English films they had seen 
and five English novels they had read (excluding those prescribed 
in the course). For each film and novel mentioned, a score of 
1 was given. The maximum score could be 10. 


Claimed use of English among friends (v. 18): Subjects were 
asked to indicate the language(s) they claimed to use while 
conversing with friends, They were also asked to indicate how often 
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they used each language mentioned by them. The frequency of use 


of English was quantified as follows: 


Frequency Score 
Very often 3 
Sometimes 2 
Rarely ] 


Desire to study additional languages (v. 19): Subjects were 
asked to indicate whether they would like to learn more languages. 
If they expressed a desire to learn more languages, they were asked 
to mention whether they would like to learn Indian or foreign or 
both languages. The following scale was used: 


Kind of languages Score 
Both Indian and foreign 3 
Only foreign 2 
Only Indian ] 
None 0 


Father’s and mother’s knowledge of English (v. 20,21): Subjects 
rated their father’s and mother’s ability to understand, speak, read 
and write Eaglish on a 4-point scale. 

Use of English in the family (v.22): Subjects were asked to 
indicate how many members of the family used English very fre- 
quently at home. The following scale was used: 


Number Score 
Almost everyone 3 
Many Z 
Some j 
None 0 


Socio-economic background (vs. 23-28). A modified versicn 
of Kuppaswamy’s (1962)SES-scale was used to quantify father’s 
education (v. 23), occupation (v. 24) and income (v. 25). Total 
socio-economic status (v. 26) was seen as an aggregate of the above 
variables. Information about mother’s education (v. 27) and place 
of residence (v. 28) was also elicited. Kuppaswamy’s (1962) scale 


was used for mother’s education. The place of residence was seen 
on the following scale: 


Area Score 
Posh residential area 5 
Highly Urban 4 
Urban 3 
Semi-Urban 2 

] 


Rural 
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(iii) Attitudes and Motivations 


This section of the questionnaire was designed to elicit 
subjects’ attitudes, motivation and motivational! intensity. Only 
those items were included which were found to have high correlations 
(r>+.40) with the total score of the scale measuring a particular 
variable in the pilot study (see Khanna and Agnihotri, 1982). 


Attitude towards English language (vs. 29-39): The scale 
consisted of ten statements and was based on some linguistic 
attributes and influence of English language on Indian languages 
and Indian society. The score on the entire scale was introduced 
as a separate variable (v. 39). 

Attitude towards English knowing Indians (vs. 40-48): This 
scale consisted of 8 items and was constructed to measure attitude 
towards English kaowing Indians. These eight items were based 
on their personality traits and social roles. The score on the entire 
scale was introduced as a separate variable (v. 48). 


Attitude towards other languages (vs49-54): It consisted of 5 
items. These items were designed to elicit reasons for learning other 
languages including Indian languages. The score on the entire scale 
was introduced as a separate variable (v. 64). 


Authoritarianism (vs. 55-60): 5 items were adapted from 
Forms 45 and 40 of the California F-Scale (Adorno et al, 1950). 
Items were modified to suit the Indian situation. The items were 
designed to measure anti-democratic tendencies of the subjects. 
Variable 60 shows total authoritarianism. , 


Ethnocentrism (vs. 61-66): S items were adapted from the 
E-scale of Adorno et al (1950) to suit the Indian soceity. The items 
were designed to measure the subjects’ suspicion of foreign people 
and ideas. The score on the entire scale was introduced as a 
separate variable (v. 66). 

All the items in these attitudinal scales were followed by a 
5-point scale ranging from complete agreement to complete 
disagreement. The subjects were told to put (x) at the appropriate 
statements was done as follows: 


Statements 
Positive Negative 
Strongly agree S ] re 
agree 4 2 
uncertain 3 3 
disagree 2 4 
1 5 


Strongly disagree 
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Motivational intensity (vs 67-72): Five multiple-choice items 
were used as an index of intensity of motivation to learn English. 
Subjects were asked questions about the amount of time and 
attention they devoted to do English assignments, the priority they 
gave to English over other subjects etc. The subjects were asked 
to choose, in each case, an alternative most descriptive of them 
selves. The option representing the highest intensity was given 3; 
followed by 2and 1. Thus, a subject could get a maximum score 
of 15. The score on the entire scale was introduced as a separate 


variable (v. 72). 


Motivation (vs. 73 and 74): It consisted of thirteen items- 
Each subject was asked to indicate by ucking (vy) three reasons for 
which he studied English. He was also asked to indicate the order 
of his preferences by writing ‘?) against the first preference, 
‘2’ against second preference and ‘3’ against the 3rd preference. 
The options of each subject were separated into complementary 
(v. 73) and supplementary (v. 74) motivation. Statements for both 
complementary and supplementary motivation were seen On a 
Continuum of strength aid givea the following weightage: 


Most powerful : 5 
Less powerful : 3 
Least powerful ; 1 


Thus, the score for an option was seen as the multiple of the 
weightage of the option and the ranking given to it (the first pre- 
ference was quantified as 3, second as 2 and third 1). The most 
complementary or supplementary option ranked as 1 would get the 
score of 5x 3 = 15, and the least complementary or supplementary 
option ranked as 1 would get 1x3 = 3 (for more details, see 
Khanna, 1983). 


Statistical analysis 


The data for 6 speech and 68 learner variables described 
above was analysed using Delhi University Computer Centre’s. 
programme Scientific Subroutine Package to get Pearson-Product- 
Moment correlation co-efficients and step-wise Multiple Regression. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The Pearson—Product-Moment procedure yielded a corre- 
lation matrix which showed that all the qualities of the speech skill 
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correlated with one another significantly (r> + 80, p > .001). The 
correlation matrix also showed that achievement in the speech skill 
correlated far more significantly (r> + .35, p<.001; r> +.27, 
p<.0!} with such social variables as schooling, exposure to English, 
claimed use of English among friends etc. than with psychological 
variables such as attitudes towards English and English knowing 
Todians, authoritarianism, ethnoccntrism etc, 


In order to determine the predictive value of each of those 
learner variables which were found to have significant correlation 
(t> + .27, p<.01) with the speech skill, a step-wise multiple 
regression analysis was carried out with the speech scores as 
dependent variables (or criterion variables) and social and psycho- 
logical variables as independent variables (or predictor variables). 
{t was noticed that out of 68 social and psycholgoica] variables 
initially selected for correlations, only 26 variables were found to 
be correlating significantly with 6 speech variables. Thus, for the 
step wise multiple regression, there were in all 32 variables 
{see Table I). The inter-correlations among the 26 predictor 
variables showed that proficiency in English (v. 7), previous per- 
formance (vs. 9 and 10), schooling (vs. 12-14), claimed contro] on 
English (v. 15), exposure to English (v. 17), claimed use of English 
among friends (v.18), socio-economic status (v.26) co-related 
significantly with one another. It is possible that this overlap may 
suppress the significance of some of them. 


Tables 2 to 6 show results of stepwise regression with the 
achievement scores in different qualities of the speech skill. All 
the Tables show the sequence in which each independent variable 
was entered and the multiple R which resulted. The RSQ Column 
shows the square of the multiple R which is interpreted as ‘pro- 
portion of the variance in the dependent variable accounted for by 
the regression equation. (Nie, Bent and Hull, 1970:185). The 
RSO change column shows the increase of the RSQ as each variable 
is entered into the regression equation. Variables that contributed 
less than .0] change in the RSQ are not included in the Tables. 
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Table 2 


Regression analysis of the pronunciation scores (variable 1) 
with the scores of the learner variables 


Step Variable Multiple 


Number entered “R RSQ- RSQ Change 
I Claimed use of English 69 48 £48 

among friends 
2 Exposure to English through 

English novels and films «75 56 08 
3 Proficiency in English 77 59 03 
4 Attitude to English 78 61 -02 
2 Attitude to other 

languages 79 -62 Ol 

Table 3 


Regression analysis of the grammar scores (variable 2) 
with the scores of the learner variables 


Step Variable Multiple i 
Number entered GRE RSO.. RSQ Change 
1 Claimed use of English , 
among friends .78 61 61 
2 Proficiency in English 83 69 08 
3 Exposure to English through 
English novels and films 86 74 -05 
Table 4 


Regression analysis of the vocabulary scores (variable 3) 
with the scores of the learner variables 


Variable Multiple 
Nites entered —R_RSO RSQ Change 
eee 
1 Claimed use of English 
among friends 78 61 -61 
ps Exposure to English through 
English novels and films 83 .69 08 
3 Proficiency in English 85 72 .03 
4 Post-primary schooling 86 -74 ,02 
5 Claimed control on English —.87 -76 02 


[irene nnn 
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Table 5 


Regression analysis of the fluency scores (variable 4) with 
the scores of the learner variables 


_ See ee 
Step Variable Multiple _ 
Number entered R SQ RSQ Change 
1 Claimed use of English 
among friends .76 58 58 
2 Proficiency in English .80 .64 .06 
3 Exposure to English through 
Eaglish novels and films 82 67 -03 
4 Overall marks in the 
previous board examination .84 -70 -03 
5 Attitude to English 
knowing Indians -85 12 -02 
6 Marks in English 386 -74 .02 
Table 6 


Regression analysis of the comprehension scores (variable 5) 
with the scores of the learner variables 
eens ce LO 


Step Variable Multiple 


Number entered R RSQ RSQ Change 
i Claimed use of English 
among friends -61 -37 “al 
2 Proficiency in English 65 42 -05 
3 Exposure to English through 
English novels and films -67 45 03 
a Marks in English in the 
previous board examination .68 46 01 
5 Mother’s education -69 .48 .02 
6 Father’s income -70 49 Ol 
Table 7 


Regression analysis of the total scores of the oral skill 
(variable 6) with the scores of the learner variables 


Step Variable Multiple 
Number entered R RSO RSQ Change 
ee ncn ncn c ncn cnc ccc ccc cccccccc cnc nna se SSS SSCS 
1] Claimed use of English 
among friends [77 .59 .59 
2 Exposure to English through 
English novels and films 82 .67 08 
3 Preficiency in English 84 -70 .03 
4 Overal! marks in the 
previous board examination .85 -72 .02 
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Tables 2 to 7 show that claimed use of English among friends, 
exposure to English through English novels and films, and profici- 
ency in English are some of the best predictors of the speech skill 
and its qualities. 

Claimed use of English among friends: This is the best pre- 
dictor of the speech skill and its qualities. It explains a consider. 
able amount of variance (37 to 61%). It is interesting to note that 
it has a significant correlation (r = .45to.70) with other social 
variables like schooling, claimed control over English, exposure to 
English, use of English in the family, socio-economic status etc. It 
shows that subjects coming from upper class families where English 
is used extensively and who send their children to good English 
medium schools, would be exposed to English more extensively than 
others, and may use English among friends frequently. 

Exposure to English threagh English novels and films: It 
explains 3 to 8 per cent of variance in the predicted variables. The 
variable has a low predictive value because it correlates significantly 
(r = .68) with the claimed use of English among friends. This high 
amount of overlap between the two variables suppresses the signi- 
ficance of exposure to English, which in turn overlaps with schooling, 
claimed use of English among friends. Time spent on reading 
Eoglish, desire to study additional languages, parents’ knowledge 
of English, use of English in the family, parents’ education, 
parents’ income, occupation, socio-economic status, place of 
residence, one component of attitude towards English and one com- 
ponect of attitude towards other languages. (r = .35 to .68) 


Proficieacy in English: It explains 3 to8 per cent of variance 
in the speech skill and its qualities. Once again, low predictive 
value of this variable may be due to its high correlation with 
claimed use of English among friends (r = 68) broficiency in English 
was found to predict 46 to 76 per cent of variance in such skills as 
reading, vocabulary, grammar and writing (see Khanna, 1983). 


Post-primary schooling: It explains 2 per cent of variance 
in the vocabulary score of the speech skill. Primary schooling is 
suppressed because ofa very high correlation (r = .73) between 
primary schooling and post-primary schooling. Schooling does not 
appear to contribute very significantly because of its high correlation ~ 
(.65 to .67) with claimed use of English among friends. This high 
overlap between the two predictor variables suppresses the 
significance of schooling. This variable has been found to be very 
significant in other studies. Agnihotri et al (1983) found schooling 
to explain 29%, of variance in the tota] achievement in the use of 
tenses. Williams (1981) found that ‘type of school’ accounted for 
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no less than 37% of the variance in the combined reading scores. 
In India, going to a good English medium school subsumes greater 
exposure to English, relatively high socioeconomic status, highly 
educated parents, a greater use of English in the family and 
amongst friends etc It is only in good public schools that facilities 
are provided to create pleasant and comprehensible input in anxiety 
free situations (Krashen, 1982). These schools generally have 
highly qualified teaching staff, very good libraries and several 
recreational facilities where children could learn while playing. 
It is almost obligatory to use English all the time in the schools. 
Op the other hand, teachingin government schools generally 
focusses on discrete grammatical issues and provides very little 
interesting exposure. The ordinary gevernment schools generally 
cater to children coming from relatively poor socio-economic back- 
grouud, There are minimal opportunities to use English and the 
library aud recreational facilities are very limited. The medium of 
_instruction ia the good public schools is invariably English, whereas 
the teaching in the government schools is done through the mother 
tongue. 

Claimed contro! on English: It explains 2 per cent of variance 

in the vocabulary scores of the speech skill. Its significance is 
suppressed by its high correlation with claimed use of English 
among friends and exposure to English and proficiency in English 
(r = .48 to .59). 
Marks in English im the previous board examination: It explains 
1 to 2 per cent of variance in the comprehension and fluency scores 
respectively. High marks in English may at best be seen as 
indicators of attention one pays to English studies. 


Overall marks in the previous board examination: It explains 3 
per cent of variance each in the fluency and the aggregate speech 
skill. Once again, overall marks can be seen to reflect total academic 
seriousness and brilliance. 


Mother’s education: It explains 2 per cent of variance in the 
coraprehension scores. This variable has avery high correlation 
with socio-economic status and mother’s knowledge of English 
(r = .60 to .82). It is interesting to note that more than the father’s 
education, it is mother’s education which is predictive of compre- 
hension scores. 


Father’s iacome: It explains | per cent of variance inthe 
comprehension scores. Father's income ensures better schooling. 
higher socio-economic status, more exposure to English both inside 
and outside home. 
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Attitudes: It is very interesting to note that psychological 
variables such as attitudes and motivation do not appear to influence 
speech skill of the undergraduates of Delhi University. Even among 
the psychological variables entered into the regression equations 
only three components of attitude scales were found to have some 
predictive value (1 to2 per cent). For instance, it was noticed 
that the subjects’ negative attitude towards English (disagreement 
with the opinion that ‘‘study of English helps the people to become 
more civilized’’) predicted 2 per cent of variance inthe pronuaci= 
ation scores. Similarly, subjects’ positive attitude toward learning 
other languages (disagreement with the opinion ‘I would acquire 
only a working knowledge of an additional language’) explained 
1 per cent of variance in the prununciation scores. Positive attitude 
towards English knowing Indians (expressed through an agreement 
with the view ‘English knowing Indians are social’) accounted for 2 
per:cent of variance inthe fluency scores. The remainicg three 
attitude variables entered into the regression equations explained 
less than 1 per cent of variance in the predicted variables. 


It is very surprising that psychological variables such as 
authoritarianism, ethnocentrism, motivation and motivational 
jntensity were found to have no predictive value for the speech 
skill. Khanna (1983) found that most ofthese variables did not 
have any predictive value for other language skills also. However, 
non-authoritarian tendencies explained 2 per cent of variance in the 
writing scores. Gardner and Lambert (1972) also did not finda 
conSistent presence of all these variables in all the settings of their 
investigation. For example, in the Connecticut study, ethno- 
centrism received a significent loading only in the last factor and 
configurated only with one achievement measure of free speech. 
Similarly, in Louisiana study, ethnocentrism configurated only with 
one component of listening comprehension. Their own claim that 


attitudes...influence and determine one’s 
progress in mastering a foreign language. 


(Gardner and Lambert, 1972: 143) 


is not borne out by their own research, However, it seems that in 
foreign language learning situations such as those investigated by 
Gardner and Lambert (1972), psychological variables may be signi- 
ficant, They may also be significant in situations where a target 
language group exists, but im second language learning situations 
such as that of Indian social variables are of primary significance, 
Further, social variables which determine speech skill may be 
different from those which determine other linguistic skills. Khanna 
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(1983) showed that it was proficiency in English and schooling which 
determined achievement in listening, reading, writing and grammar. 
But, as shown above, speech skill correlates most significantly with 
claimed use of English among friends. It appears that achievement 
in different skills of a second language would cluster with a different 
set of social and psychological variables in different settings. 
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THE CONJUNCTIVE PARTICIPLE IN 
HINDI-URDU* 


Anyita Abbi 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


The Conjunctive participial (CP) construction in Hindi-Urdu 
has been the topic of much linguistic discussion recently (Abbi, 1975, 
1977, 1980; Bahl 1974, Davison 1981; Kachru 1965, 1980, 1981). 
This paper examines some of the major claims made by Kachru 
and Davison with regard to CP analysis. It is argued in the pre- 
sent paper that (a) kar does not have mutually exclusive ‘simultan- 
eous’ and ‘perfective’ meaning as maintained by Kachru (i981); 
(b) the main verb determines the various types of adverbial readings 
jn a reduplicated CP construction; (c) the pragmatic analysis of 
construction is as essential as semantic analysis to capture the com. 
plexity of the language. The author has also discussed the 
semantic properties of hitherto neglected CP constructions such as 
those (a) modifying nominals and (b) those used with partial 
reduplicated (i.e. either phonologically partial or semantically 
partial) verbs. 


0.1 The conjunctive participial (henceforth CP) constructions 
in Hindi-Urdu have drawn the attention of linguists from time to 
time and recently it has been the focus of many studies in the area 
of syntax, semantics and pragmatics (Abbi 1975, 1977, 1980; Bahl 
1974; Davison 1981; Kachru 1966, 1980, 1981). This paper 
examines some of the major claims made by Kachru and Davison 


*{ specially thank R.N. Srivastava from Delhi University for his 
comments and Suggestions on the previous draft of this paper. The faults that 
remain are mine alone. 
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with regard to CP analysis. It also proposes two more areas where 
further study of CP is called for. Alice Davison derives all CP 
constructions from subordinate sources and suggests the following 
kind of syntactic and samantic underlying representations. 


Sy 
| a | 
S, NPi X V 
| 
[ | | | | | 
NPi Y V - kar Vv aspect tense 
‘perfective’ 


She maintains that v-kar has perfective meaning which ‘includes 
both the temporal sequential reading and the causal relation, which 
also involves temporal sequence’. She further suggests that, above 
all, all other properties of v-kar can be accounted for by ‘prag- 
matically motivated means’. (1981) 


Y. Kachru (1981) challenges the above contention and 
suggests that (a) “‘several underlying representations and up in 
participial constructions on the ‘‘surface’’; (b) for adverbial inter- 
pretation the semantic nature of the final verb alone is not 
responsible and (c) the participle marker kar has at least two 
different {meanings ‘perfective’ and ‘simultaneous’. She further 
concludes that ‘mostly pragmatic’ analysis of the construction 
misses a number of crucial syntactic and semantic generalizations. 


0.1.1. The CP constructions in Hindi-Urdu have so far been 
associated with meanings like (a) sequential, (b) causal, (c) manner, 
(d) concessive and (e) antithetical. 

The author in this paper suggests the semantic representation 
of the following kind for ‘causal’, ‘manner’, concessive’ and those 
‘sequential’ which involve ‘causal’. Only the non-causal sequential 


a A RR RE A SE 


V Pat N 
‘ { Pat | 
Pat 
cause 
manner 
temporal-causal 
concessive 


y—kar 
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and the activity under- 
h be thought of being 
As we proceed, we 
biguous in more 
gmatic factors 


sentences where activity undertaken in CP 
taken in final verb is independent of eac 
derived from two different sentencess/phrases. 
will see that many a time CP constructions are am 
than two ways. In such cases, it is only the pra 
which determine the appropriate meaning. 
0.1.2. Kachru (1981) proposes that (1) ‘manner’ and 

‘perfective’ meanings are mutuelly exclusive; 

“simultaneous meaning is involved in the manner 

adverbial construction and the perfective in all 

constructions”, (1981:47) 


that is a CP construction will either give a simultaneous meaning 
or a sequential meaning. 

(2) Verbs which are not semantically related in specific ways have 
sequential interpretation: 

“If both the CP and the finite verb involve natural 

processes or verbs of volitional acts, unless the 

verbs are semantically related in specific ways, the 

interpretation is that of temporal sequential 

action’’. (: 45) 

We will consider the following data from Hindi-Urdu to 

refute the claims made above in (1) and (2). Ambiguous sentences 
have been given two different glosses. 


LI. I. usne sockar kahaa 
“he erg think CP said”’ 


(a) ‘He ssid it after thinking’ (temporal) 
(b) ‘He said it thoughtfully’. (manner) 
or 
‘He thoughtfully made the statement’, 
2. vah dauR kar kursi per baiTh gayaa 
“He run up chair on sat down” 
(a) He ran and sat down on the chair (temporal) 
(b) He ran to the chair. (manner) 
3. iilas ne jaan buujh kar apne bhaaii 
“Shila erg having known own brother 
ko  maarra 
acc thrashed 


(a) ‘Shila thrashed her brother on purpose.’ 
(? manner) 
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(b) ‘Shila thrashed her brother after knowing’ 
(after having ascertained the situation), 


(temporal) 
(c) ‘Shila thrashed her brother because she 
know the situation’ (causal) 


4. yah baat sockar vo ghar nahiiN aayaa 
this matter think CP he house not came 


(a) ‘Having thought this, he did not come home’ (cause) 
(b) ‘He came home without having thought of 


this matter’. (manner) 
(c) ‘He thought of this and then he did not 

come home, (temporal). 
5. vo gussaa hokar nahiiN bolas 


‘he angry become CP not _ spoke 


(a) ‘He did not speak angrily’. (manner) 
(b) ‘He did not speak because he was angry’ (cause) 
(c) ‘He became angry and then didn’t speak’ (temporal) 

In each of these sentences, minimum of two and maximum 
of three readings are possible. Sentences 1 and 2 can stand for 
‘manner’ as well as ‘temporai’ meanings; as can be seen by the 
paraphrasas of (1) as follows: 

1.1. (4) usne soca aur tab phir kahaa 

1.1. (b) wusne socte hua kahaa 

1.1.1. Each word, as we know, has a core meauing and a 
range of meaning. The conversational implicatures decide this 
range. All manner adverbs, in effect, increase the range of 
meaning. Thus, the CP dquR kar ‘having run’ (2) used as a 
manner modifer of the verb baiTh-‘to sit’ has the potentiality to 
indicate ‘sagerness’ to occupy the chair’ (2b). 

1.2. Most of the stative verbs like jaannaa ‘to know’; 
samajhnaa ‘to understand’; rahnaa ‘to stay’; honaa ‘to be’ when 
take CP - kar may exhibit both temporal (perfective) and manner 
(simultaneous) meanings depending upon the contextual envirop- 
ment of the conversation. 

6. raam prasaad ne dillii meN rah kar biznes kiyaa 
Ram Prasad erg Delhi in stay CP business did 


(a) Ram Prasad lived in Delhi and did business. 
(b) Ram Prasad did his business while being in Delhi. 
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constructions of manner adverb 
on will have two CPs ina 
to stand for manner, the 

Consider the following 


1.3. Secondly, if two CP 
are conjoined the resultant constructi 
sequence out of which only one remains 
other being changed to temporal. 
sentence: 

7. vo haRbaRaakar aur wchal kar khaRaa ho gayaa 
he startle CP and jump CP stand became 
He, having startled, jumped up. 


vo akaR kar aur gussa hokar bola 
he stiffan CP and angry to be CP spoke 


(a) He spoke stiffenly and angrily (manner) 
(b) He stiffened and then spoke angrily (temporal). 

1.4. Thirdly, if CP is experiential and the finite verb is 
non-experiential, the sentence can be ambiguous and can give not 
two but three meanings. Hence the concurrent interpretation of 
‘causal’, ‘temporal’ and ‘manner’. All three readings are possible 
in sentences 3, 4and 5. The three readings are given in (a), (b) and 
(c) glosses of these sentences. It is to be noted that temporal and 
causal readings are very closely related as the activity symbolized 
by the final verb can be the result of the prior activity manifested 
in CP. In this case, we are tempted to agree with Davison (1981) 
that kar has perfective meaning. All this strengthens our claim that 
‘simultaneous’ and ‘temporal’ meanings cannot be separated out 
for al] times. A lot depends upon the pragmatic situation, A 
combination of experiencer CP and non-experiencer final verbs may 
give causal, temporal and manner adverbial readings. However, a 
combination of two experiential verbs ina sentence gives only two 
readings : 

9. vo tumhaarii baateN sunkar khus nahiiN huaa 
he yours talk hear CP happy not became 
can be expressed as: 


(a) vo khuS hua par tumhaarii baateN sunkar nahiiN 

He became happy but not by hearing you. 
(temporal) 

(b) vo khu§ nahiiN hua (kyoNki) usne tumhaarii 
baataN suniiN 
He was not happy because he heard you 

(temporal/causal) 

10 hatyaare ne bacca ko galaa dabockar maar Daalaa 

killer erg child acc neck strangulate CP killed 


‘The killer killed the child by strangulating his neck’ 


w 


PN te 
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Sentence 10 can be interpreted in two ways; i.e. (a) the child was 
killed because of strangulation (cause of death) and (b) the modus 
operandi in killing the child was strangulation. (manner)! 


It is tempting to cenfirm to the contentions made by Kachru 
that in such cases CP galaa dabaakar and maar Daalna are seman- 
tically related and can thus give any other reading than temporal 
sequential. However, this would no longer be true if we take into 
account the following sentence: 


11. hatvaare ne bacce ka galaa dabaakar 
killer erg child of neck strangulate CP 
use chure se maar Daalaa 
he knife with killed 
‘The murderer grabbed the child by the neck and stabbed 
him to death’. 


As soon as an instrument is overtly specified galag dabaakar 
becomes a prior action to maar Daainaa. It should be noted that 
specific semantic relationship between the CP and the finite verb 
still holds. 


2.1. Let us consider now the use of a negative particle na 
preeeding a CP. Such constructions are said to be ‘contrastive’ or 
‘antithetical’ in meaning as they are derived by deleting the anti- 
thetical conjunction Ulte (instead). Consider: 

12, faajaa mere paas na aakar sinema dekhne 
Raja to me neg come CP cinema to see 
calaagayaa , 
went 
‘Iastead of coming to me, Raja went to see a movie’. 


13. vo patra na paRh kar aXbaar paRhne lagaa 
he letter reg read CP newspaper read _ started 
‘Instead of reading the letter, he started reading the 
newspaper’. 
But how are we going to explain the following sentences where no 
antithetical meaning is available inspite of na ‘not’ preceding CP 
constructions ? 


'These kinds of sentences are good examples to confuse the issue further 
as they can be interpreted both for ‘manner’ and ‘causal’. Needless to say that 
the decision for one interpretation and the rejection of the other would have far 
reaching consequences if this sentence is uttered in the court. 
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14. vo saaloN kaam na karke  biimar paR gayaa 


he years work do CP sick fall 
‘He fell sick because he did not do any work for years . 


15. vo saaloN hisaab nakarke luT gayaa 
he years accounts neg do CP bankrupt became 
‘He went bankrupt because he did not keep any accounts 


16. vo gariboN par dayaa na karke pachtaa rahaa hai 


he poor on mercy neg do CP __ repenting 
‘He is now repenting as he did not show any mercy to poor 
people’. 


2.2. The comparison of 12, 13 with 14, 15 and 16 suggests 
that in the case of conjunctive verb (N+kar) -+ CP constructions, 
‘antithetical’ meaning is not maintained. Instead, ‘causal’ meaning 
is available (14, 15,16) However, the following sentence challenges 


our contention: 


17. vo gariiboN par dayaa na karke amiroN par 


he poor on mercy neg do CP rich on 

dayaa kartaa hai 

mercy do is 

‘Instead of being merciful to poor, he is merciful to the 
rich’. 


17 exhibits contrastive meaning. 


2.3. Hence, it can be said of such constructions that if two 
verbs in a CP construction are of equal weightage, the antithetical 
meaning is ascertained. The weightage might be decided by two 
fectors: (1) the verbs should have similar case frames; and (2) they 
should be equal in syntactic status.* In other words, the coordinated 
sentences which are in the underlying representation of such con- 
structions should be similar in their syntactic and semantic nature 
For instance, 18 (a) is ungramimatical but not 18 (b) because 18 (a) 
does not satisfy our equal weightage condition.® 


18. *(a) vo na dauRkar dhiire se aayaa 


*Violation of these conditions would give us pointles 
: : S sentences. For 
details, see Abbi 1989 (a). 


*‘Semantically this is a plauaible construction and can be expressed by 
using binaa ‘without’ instead of ma ‘not’. 
vo binaa dauRe dhiire se aayaa 
‘without running he came slowly’. 
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(b) vo tezi se na dauRkar dhiire se aayaa 
he fast neg run CP slow came 
‘Instead of coming running (fast), he came slowly’. 


In 18 (a) dauRkar does not have a manner adverb unlike its counter- 
part aayaa. Hence the ungrammaticality. Consider a few more: 


19. *(a) va patra na paRh kar bola 
he latter neg read CP spoke 


(b) vo patra na paRh kar kitaab paRhne lagaa 
‘Instead of reading the letter, he started reading the 
book’. 


(c) vo patra na paRh kar mujhse baateN karne lagaa 
‘Instead of reading the letter, he started talking to me’. 


In (b) both CP and the finite verb are paRh and take object. Ina 
(c) though verbs are lexically different, yet they both take object/ 
complement N. Conversely, if the verbs are not of equal weightage, 
either we get ungrammatical utterances or we get ungrammatical 
utterances or we get ‘causal’ constructions provided the finite verb 
is experiential. This holds true for non-conjunctive verbs with CP 
constructions also. Consider: 


20. vo mere paas na aakar _ pachtaa rahaa hai 
he to me neg come CP _repenting 


‘He is repenting as he did not come to me’. 
21. vo numalg na dekh kar = dukhii ho rahaa hai 


he exhibition neg see CP sad becoming 
‘He is being sad ashe did not see (missed seeing) the 
exhibition’. 


We may conclude that if the finite verb is an experiential] verb with- 
out the concomitant occurrence of an experiential CP verb ‘causal’ 
relationship is exhibited.‘ 


3.1. This discussion brings us to the argument forwarded 
earlier by Abbi (1975, 1980) that the adverbial reading of ‘cause’ 
and ‘manner’ is determined by the semantic make up of the finite 
verb of a sentence with areduplicated CP verb. Consider the 
following sentences : 


‘Kachru (1981 : 41) holds a different view. 
‘The temporal, manner, or causal 
adverbial CPs may not have na ‘not’ in them’. 
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22. main bhaag bhaag kar thak gayaa 
I rua run CP tire went ; 
‘I got tired of running (again and again)’. 


23. maiN bhaag bhaag kar khana parostii rabii 
I run run CP food serve 
‘I kept serving the food on my feet’. 


Sentence (22) gives a ‘causal’ meaning while sentence (23) specifies 
‘manner’. The CPs in these sentences are identical (vv + Kar). 
It is the finite verb thaknaa ‘to get tired’ in (22) which is a non- 
experiential verb which basically determines the two distinct 
readings. A few more examples will strengthen our claim : 
24. maiN nanhe kii harkateN dekh dekh kar 
I little one of mischiefs see see CP 
paregaan hogaii 
troubled became. 
‘J became sick of seeing the child’s mischiefs’. 


25. mnanhaa meri taraf dekh dekh kar gaanaa 
littleone my side see see CP song 
gaa rahaa thaa 
singing 
‘The child was glancing at me and singing a song’, 
26. maiN baaRh piRItoN ke dukhRe sun sun kar 
I flood struck of plights hear hear CP 
Uub gait huuN 
bore became 
‘J am tired of listening to the plights of the flood hit people’. 


Sentences (24) and (26) can be paraphrased by ka kaaran ‘because 
of’, These sentences have their final verbe as experiential. Con- 
versely, (25) cannot be so paraphrased as the CP here indicates 
‘manner’ again because the final verb is non-experiential. 
4.1. In the following section of this paper, we will discus 
CP constructions of the following type:® Sa ‘ 
27. maaN  baap ne beTii kii Saadii 
mother father erg daughter of marriage 
kaafii dekh-bhaal kar kii 
enough see—well being CP did 


‘The parents married off their daughter after thorough 
investigation.’ 


‘Tam thankful to Mithilesh K. Mishra for drawing my attention to 
such constructions. 
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28. Usne do mahiine meN hii billii ko 
he erg two months inemphatic cat acc 
khilaa pilaa kar moTaa kar diyaa 
feed drink (cause) CP fat did 
‘He fattened the cat by feeding him well only in two 
months’, 
29. nahaa dho kar vo jab vahaaN pahuNcca 
batha wash CP he whenthere raached 
tab tak raam jaa cukaa thaa 
by then Ram go had (completive) 
‘By the time he raached there, having taken his bath, Ram 
had left’. 
30. paRh likh kar kyaa karoge ? 
read write CP what will (you) do jf - SS ae 
‘After being educated what will you do?’ i a3 2 = 
31. maiN baRii mu3kil as luk chip kar = ie “a 
I great difficulty with hide hide CP 
yahaaN Reta Neoe huuN 


here reached 2 | 
‘It is with great difficulty that I have reached here 
stealthily’, | 


Sentances (28) and (3]) indicate ‘manner’ while (27), (29) and 
(30) are temporal sequential adverbial constructions, Such verbs 
like dekh bhaal ‘to look after’, nahaa-dho ‘to bathe’: paRh-likh 
‘to get education’ are the result of the pairing of two independent 
verbs. They, like any other compounds, stand foe ona particular 
meaning. These verbs take kar after the pairing and are related 
to each other semantically. Most of the times, two members of a 
pair are eemantically repetitions, e.g, luknaa and chipnaa both 
mean ‘to hide’, hilnaa and Dulnaa both mean ‘to sway/shake’, etc. 
Many a times, these paired verbs are not semantically repetitions 
but are semantically related like nahaanaa-dhonaa ‘to bathe, to 
wash’ = to take bath’, paRhnaa-likhnaa ‘to read, to write’ = ‘to 
get educated’, etc. There are still others which are both semanti- 
cally and morphologically related to each other, e.g toRna-taaRnaa 
‘to break’: phoRnaa-phaaRnaa ‘to break’; bacnaa-bacaanaa ‘to be 
gaved’ ete Such constructions are becoming idiomatie in Hindi, 
For the present research, we would tentatively term them aa 
partially reduplicated verbal pairs (PRVP)®. These verbs in CP 


6PRYVB work as true compound verbs. They satisfy two of the very 
important conditions of compound verbs. j.é. (a) though each verb has an 
independent meaning. in 4 compound they give a different composite meaning, 
and (b) nothing can be inserted in between these two paired verbs. — 
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form stand for ‘manner’, ‘causal’, ‘sequential’ and ‘concessive’ 
notions, However, unlike other non PRVP, these do not indicate 
‘antithetical’ meaning. The syntactic behaviour of PRVP is quite 
different from non-PRVP and further research should be under- 
taken in this area. 
5.1. Hindi also offers ample examples of following type 
where CP constructions modify nominal elements in the sentences. 
32. va paarTii meN saaRii pahankar aaii thii 
she party in sari wear CP came 
‘She came to the party in sari’. 
or 
‘She wore sari to the party’. 
33. caSmaa pahankar baRe buuRhe lagte ho 
spectacles wear CP much old appear 
“You look very old in glasses’ 
34. tum tilak aur candan lagaa kar panDit jaise 
you tilak and sandal CP pandit like 
diikh rahe ho 
appear 
You look like a pandit in tilak and sandal’. 
35. pitaajii saafaa baaNdh kar saadii meN gaya tha 
father turban tia CP marriage in went 
‘The father went to the marriage in turban’. 
pahn- ‘to wear’; lagaa- ‘to apply’; baaNdh- ‘to tie’, ete. are 
the verbs of personal adornment and modify the subject noun, 
These cannot be regarded as temporal adverbial since their para- 
phrases with tab phir ‘and then’ would give us inappropriate (36) 
and at times ungrammatical (37) sentences: 
36. usne pahle saaRii pahnii aur tab phir parTi meN gaii 
‘She first were the sari and then went to the party’. 
(As if she did not do anything in between). 
37. *tumne pahle caSmaa pahnaa aur tab phir buuRhe lag rahe ho 
‘You first wore the glasses and then you Jook an old man’. 


6.1. Although CP constructions require that the subject of 
the non-finite (kar) clause be identical to the subject of the higher 
(finite) clause, yet this like-subject condition is violated in time 
expressions. 

38. aaTh bajkar paiNtaalis minaT par 
eight strike CP forty five minutes on 
samaacaar suruu hoNge 
news start will 
‘The news will begin at forty-five minutes past eight’. 
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39. gaaRii do bajkar das minaT par 
train two strike CP ten minutes on 
pleTfarm par lagegii 
platform on attach will 
‘The train will come to the platform at ten minutes past 
two’. 

7.1. To conclude the discussion, following points emerge: 
jirstly, pragmatic situation, i. e., the context in which the conver- 
sation takes place, the presupposed knowledge of the hearer, and 
the shared knowledge of the hearer and speaker play a vital role in 
determining the meaning. This has been seen in examples where 
two or more thantwo readings are possibic. I have tentatively 
suggested that (a) a stative CP may indicate both temporal and 
manner adverb: (b) two ‘manner’ CPs in a sequence exhibit tem- 
poral and manner (in this order); and (Cc) an experiential finite verb 
always require ‘causal’ CP. Secondly, antithetical meaning is 
ascertained only if the two verbs employed in a CP construction is 
of equal weightage. Thirdly, we observed that PRVP also occur 
with kar exhibiting causal, temporal, manner, and concessive mean- 
ings. Fourthly, CP with personal adornment verbs modify nominals, 
and behave like adjectives, Lastly like subject condition is not met 
in time expressions. 
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DIALECT STUDIES - PLANNING FOR 
THE FUTURE“ 


A. P. Andrewskutty 
‘ University of Kerala 


Although systematic dialect investigation is only a century 
old, a lot of work has already been done in the field in a number 
of countries including India (See in Sebeok 1968: Blanch, Mayers, 
Egerod, Grootaers; and also Keller 1961, McIntosh 1961, Kurath 
1939, Grierson 1903-28 (rpd) 1967, Subramoniam 1974 etc.). As 
this paper does not intend to discuss problems of defining the term 
‘dialect’, a linguistic form which shows variation within the same 
language is- taken here as a dialect variation." However the terms 
‘language’ and ‘dialect’ are used to ‘distinguish phenomena in several 
different dimensions with resultant confusion and overlapping’ 
(Haugen 1966). As Martinet puts it ‘there is no form of the langu- 
age that is nota dialect, (in Gill 1973). Studies like the ones 
referred to above were generally concerned with the structural and 
functional aspects of dialects in their own respective ways. 


The synchronic dialect investigations generally viewed the 
question of variation through the geographical, social and stylistic 
dimensions (cf. Bright & Ramanujan 1964). Origin, spread and 
adoption of changes are the important aspects of linguistic variation. 
There are various factors which are instrumental to these processes. 


“An earlier version of this paper was presented in the ‘Seminar on 
Dialectology’ at Tamil University, Thanjavur in Dec. 1983. 


'The difficulty of specifically defining the term ‘dialect’ prompted some to 
abandon the term altogether in favour of ‘lect’ and others to replace it with a 
more convenient term ‘variety’. See the refined definitions in Francis 1983 
(P.42) ; dialect-a Ject characterising a group of speakers, idiolect—a heel 
characterising a single speaker and style ~ a lect constituting one mode or phase of 
of an idiolect. 
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These include also the substratum influences which are to be 
investigated systematically on the basis of the cultural history of the 
region. As dialects exhibit variations in all the levels of linguistic 
structure, study of a dialect as a consequence, will have to be 
its complete linguistic description.2, Formation or extinction 
of dialects are due to the processes of convergence and divergence. 
Generally, dialect studies or surveys although they recognise the 
interaction of various factors other thin geographical distance 
only a few factors are often taken as the basis of the investigation 
by keeping others constant (eg. Subramoniam 1974. Study of 
the Ezhava/Tiyya dialect distributed in 92! Panchayats of the 
Kerala State). Caste is taken as an important parameter in this 
study. Validity of calling a dialect as a caste dialect even in Indian 
setting is objectionable to some (see Pattanayak 1975). Pattanayak 
argued that the notion ‘caste dialect’ is unscientific and unnecessary 
which consequentially invited equally vehement comments against 
the tone of his argument in Tiwari, Gopinathan Nair et al (1975) - 
leading to a temporary retreat on the part of Pattanayak to a more 
moderate position in his reply: ‘The fact that caste dialect has 
now been put within quotes and from the status of sole determinant, 
caste is accorded recognition asthe dominant variable makes me 
feel amply rewarded’ (Pattanayak 1976). However, since the pur- 
pose of such studies like Subramoniam (1974) were specific in the 
sense that there was commitment to certain proposed objectives, 
they were able to state their deliminations and hence there is not 
much of a point in expecting yields beyond certain limit from them. 
Furthermore, limitations would not make them unimportant in any 
sense as they too would provide specific insights in understanding 


the phenomenon of language.® 


When we talk of future plans and strategies for dialect 
studies it is profitable to limit the discussion primarily to the Indian 
setting and then review it with reference to advances made in the 
field elsewhere in different settings. Not only study of individual 
dialects but comparison of various dialects with respect to specific 
linguistic features is also part of dialect studies, Dialect surveys 


‘Differences in pronunciation will have to deal with variations in the 
intonation patterns. 

’They are definitely useful in elucidating issues in historical linguistics to 
point out the origin of sound change and their diffusion across space and through 
time. Remember, the traditional dialectology had its growth in 19th century out 
of the interest in historical and comparative linguistics. 
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if conducted systematically would provide insights into the com- 
position of different dialects in a linguistic area. Dialect surveys 
follow varying types of methods in achieving their proposed objective 
which may vary from survey to survey. So, as a first step towards 
planning for the future, any serious effort in the field of dialect 
studies can start profitably with a comprehensive survey and 
evaluation of the work already done in India in particular and else- 
where in general.‘ 


A quick survey of the work done in the field of dialect 
studies in India would reveal that the descriptive theoretical frame- 
work is mostly favoured by the majority of them (c.f. Neethivanan 
1973). Evidently, they fall into two types of studies (1) undertaken ~ 
by individuals as partial fulfilment of requirements leading to 
academic degrees or a report on personal research (e.g. Panikkar 
1973, Nair 1979 etc.), (2) undertaken as or as part of a small or 
large scaJe project or programme in an institution by a team of 
researchers (e.g. Subramoniam 1974, Radhakrishna 1974 etc). The 
individual efforts have generally resulted in dialect grammars 
appended with sample vocabulary and narrative data for verifica- 
tional purposes. Works of the institutional types are generally 
wider in scope and reach, presenting exhaustive list of variations, 
dialect forms, details of distribution and quantification of attested 
variations across the area of investigation. Soan evaluation of the 
past work done in the field of dialect studies when attempted may 
begin with correctly identifying the respective strategies made use 
of by each of them and proceed with testing their utility—theoretical, 
methodological and prectical in future work. This by no means is 
is an easy task. It requires a team of good researchers who are 
able to probe deeper into the various aspects of the studies. They 
will have to evaluate also the tools used for such studies, details of 
the conduct of the projects, their financial resources ete. Much 


‘A number of Indian languages and dialects are yet to be fully described 
systematically. Information explosion in the field of linguistics. especially due to 
the advent of modern theories elsewhere, often prompts us to conveniently forget 
this an { proceed with attempts of theorisation ending up often in mere exercise of 
providing illustrations for others from Indian languages in the pretence of showing 
that we are up-to-date. Do we have the real organisational structure to cope up 
with the information explosion in the field of any scientific research 2 Is the flow 
of information properly utilised? Fullfledged syncronic description of our Indien - 
Languages is a prerequisite to further theorisation. The natura] ethos of cur 
country is highly suitable for abstraction as we have a tradition in India in this 

Let us take stock of what we have achieved and then plan for the future. : 
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for the future planning must be considered by really appreciating 
the agonies and ecstacies of our past dialectologists, their con- 
straints, struggles for survival, confrontation with funding bodies 
and authorities to impress on them the need for such studies etc: 
How far the insights can be integrated intelligently is to be looked 
into. 


Before we jump into the ‘dynamic theory’ of variation it is 
pertinent to discuss a few issues emanating from the ‘non-dynamic’ 
dialect studies already conducted in India for the benefit of self 
realisation. Although sociolinguistic methodology has been pro- 
posed, tested and improved further, its real influence and relevance 
in Indian linguistic scene is yet to be illustrated by way of syste- 
matic studies. Serious studies or efforts in the ‘dynamic’ lines on 
Indian linguistic communities are definitely few. It is often felt 
that what appears often in the name of sociolinguistic studies are 
not methodologically rigorous thus by resulting as mere modified 
versions of ‘non-dynamic’ type of investigations. Suitability of a 
methodology is to be decided by taking into consideration factors 
related tothe mature of the issue under investigation, its chara- 
cteristic features which requires methodological refinement or 
revision etc, It is argued here that a commitment to a ‘dynamic’ 
theory of variation for the Indian context is to be justified on the 
basis of compelling facts emanating out of earlier studies.® 


Dialect survey of Malayalam (Ezhava/Tiyya - Subramoniam 
1974) is considered here as a sample study for purposes of evaluation 
as it is a comprehensive work ona Malayalam dialect and also is a 
part of an extensive project in which the present author was a 
participant. The following would provide a brief description of 
the above said study. 


The purpose of the Malayalam dialect survey was to demar- 
cate the dialect boundaries and to find out whether or not there 
are caste specific variation in Malayalam, and if so, what is its 
nature and spread. Enthused by the outcome of the piolet survey 
of the Pulaya dialect of Malayalam (1963), the dialect survey unit 
in the Department of Linguistics, University of Kerala had been 


t.,,.. dialectologists have not b2s1 noteworthy linguistic theorists (with 
some notable exceptions), But by insistently confronting the theorists with 
carefully collected and presented facts about language as it is found in the field, 
they have been able to demonstrate the errors and inadequacies of overly abstract 
theories and suggest, if not force, amplification and amendment (Francis 


1983 P. 145) 
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conducting the survey of the various dialects of Malayalam since 
1963. It was proposed to survey each time the speech of a single 
community like Ezhava, Nair, Harijan etc. The purpose of the 
Pulaya survey of 1963 was to broadly demarcate the dialect 
boundaries of Malayalam based on the dialects of Pulayas and the 
diagnostic words that differentiated the areas (Subramoniam 1974, 
p. 2). The yield of this suruey and the grammars prepared in 
connection with it was ag:inst expectation, limited due to various 
reasons.. Neverthless, it could help in broadly demarcating five 
dialect boundaries in Kerala. Pulaya survey was limited in two 
ways, firstly it was based on only a 430 items word list administered 
in district head quarters (only 9) and secondly, it was not preceded 
by a preliminary survey. It itself was only a piolet survey by any 
standards. But the Ezhava/Tiyya survey was sufficiently extensive 
in that it involved an initial but elaborate investigation in the form 
of a preliminary survey preparing dialect grammars identifying 
variations and also a final survey by administering a specialised 
questionnaire to 921 informants one each from each of the equiva- 
lent number of Panchavats in Kerala State. Twelve dialect areas 
were identified by the survey along with the identification of 
various sub-—dialect areas (Subramoniam 1974, pp. 655-674). It was 
made possible by finding out the isogloss items preparing carefully 
the frequency list of items, spread maps and isogloss maps. The 
dialect grammars and dictionary were prepared for ready reference. 
This survey highlighted a few assumptions which were crucial for 
the survey. They are representative of the typical assumptions of 
similar surveys from where departures for a more ‘dynamic’ 
approach if necessary can be made since our plans for the future 
need to be according to our needs only, not merely for following 
theories innovated from elsewhere. 


The proposed assumptions of the Malayalam survey (Subra- 
moniam, 1974), can be beiefed as given below: 


1 The structural description provides the basis for the 
survey (ibid p.3), 

2. Function determines the form of the survey, grammar, 
maps and dictionary (p. 689), | 


3. Informants of the age group 55-60 is preferred since 
higher rate of retention of ancient features were expected in the 
speech of the older generation especially in the lower strata of the 
community with minimum educational attainments, 


4. Single form of questionnaire may be pace 
throughout the state, y administered 
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5. One will not be sensitive to one’s owns speech (ibid p. 8), 

6. Comparable items are to be secured from the infor- 
mants (p. 10), 

7, Concentrate on rural population than urban population, 

8. Ifa word has more than one meaning the other meanings 
be noted within brackets so that the elicitation might be limited to 
cone meaning only, 

9. Anisolated word is likely to be misunderstood differently at 
different points by informants who will have minimum education 
(p. 300). 

10. If the question is imprecise the answer of the informant 
in all liklihood will be more imprecise (p, 300), 


I], Put the questions if needed ina sentence frame with 
other words (p, 300), 


12. The items (in the questionnaire) should exhibit regional 
variations or variations in social groups, otherwise the yield of the 
form in any dialect survey will be very little (p. 303), 


Although the study could attest a wealth of information on 
the dialects it could not really mark out all the diagnostic words of 
the dialect because it required survey of other dialects as well, This 
is a point important for future work, When only a number of 
dialects are investigated, dialect forms which specifically belong to 
only a particular dialect can be identified. This is not very often done 
in most of the cases, The preference for old informants (eg, (3) above) 
is based on the assumption that if older inage the greater will be the 
possibility of retention of ancient forms, This assumption is worth 
investigating further especially in the light of studies in socio- 
linguistics by taking different age groups within a speech community. 
Attitudes of the speakers and other socioeconomic factors are also 
to be taken into account, WLabov (1971) draws our attention to the 
higher degree of linguistic insecurity score for the age group of 
50-75 in the lower middle class speakers in New York city showing 
a tendency to even surpass the younger members of their community 
in adopting the latest prestige markers of the younger upper middle 
class speakers (See also Labov 1972). 


It is often assumed that the typical investigator fora speech 
community js one who is an outsider because one tends to be nat 
sensitive to one’s own variety of speech. Thisisa point to be 
examined, The trends in one’s sensitivity to his own speech 
would be valuable in investigating the totality of his speech 
behaviour in the community. It is true that in an overt situation 
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minute variations may not be noticed by a native investigator. It 
may be easy for one who speaks a particular dialect to identify a 
new feature present in another dialect. 


Assumptions (6) & (9) above are typical of any studies of the 
type under discussion. Future studies will have to censider them 
seriously. Subramoniam (1974) indicates that the Corporation and 
Municipal towns are not included in the survey due to the homo- 
genity of the population and the recentness of the settlements (p. 12). 
But the rural population is more homogeneous in a different sense 
than the urban population although what is said about the recentness 
of the settlements is pertinent. Withthe advent of modern 
techniques of communication rural vs. urban distinction is becoming 
less conspecuous at Jeast in a state like Kerala. The increase in 
literacy of the population also would contribute to make the 
distinction less evident. Geographical as well as social distance are 
important in the spread of linguistic forms (cf. Trudgil 1974). It seems 
that phonological and grammatical features require geopraphical 
contiguity before diffusion of new innovation can take place. It is 
assumed that lexical items appear to be able to spread across much 
greater distance and words can be borrowed from one language to 
another regardless of proximity. 


Regarding the questionnaire and pattern of elicitation points 
(8)-(12) are noteworthy. Different investigations use different 
types of questionnaires. To facilitate comparison of dialects a 
unified sample questionnaire for related languages can be planned 
for. Fora single study different types of questionnaires for elicit- 
ation of different types of variation can also be experimented, 
Dialectologists can propose a unified questionnaire for Indian 
languages having prepared thorough phonological and grammatical 
details of these languages. This would mean the consolidation of 
individual efforts by a set of researchers. 


Perhaps an important point which attract attention in the 
above said survey is a realisation that the differences in phonology 
between dialects were ‘unconditioned, varied and complex’ (p. 310). 
The variations if numerous and unpredictable would be really 
problematic. Within tue framework of ordinary dialect studies it 


8A structured programme of questions are to be included in the question- 
naires. A final questionnaire would bea finished product of various trials and 
revisions. For a detailed discussion on the content of i 

questionnaires i 
1983 (p. 57-65) » see Francis 
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is difficult to propose conditioning factors for the variations. In 
other words our dialectologists are not very successful in providing 
explanation for the distribution of variations attested in a dialect. 
[t is not possible to provide explanation for phenomena for which 
there is insufficient information. It may be possible to effect an 
improvement in our discussion of geographical dialects and hence in 
our ability to explain dialect phenomena by adopting a geographical 
and sociolinguistic—influenced methodology (cf. Trudgil 1973). 


This would not be taken as proposing that all ills will be 
cured once the sociolinguistic methodology is adopted. Dialect 
geography can achieve certain useful] results both in theoretical as 
well as applied areas in Linguistics. Dialect surveys can help form- 
ing a data bank which isthe result of collecting, archiving and 
analysing linguistic material (cf. Twaddcl 1954, Newman 1954). An 
archive of languages will certainly be possible with dialect studies. 
This data bank can be depended upon by dictionary makers. 
Dialect dictionaries are perhaps the most useful product of a dialect 
study. Ina fact, we lack good dialect dictionaries in our languages. 
Rather than individual efforts, institutianal commitment and 
involvement is required in this respect. This is thought for further 
planning. The problems of planning, execution and bringing out of 
dialect dictionaries can be discussed in detail and extensive projects 
with sufficient resourcese can be launched. The information 
gathered by various surveys can be integrated for this purpose. 


Demarcation of dialect forms will be useful for standar- 
disation efforts. Series of surveys can ultimately distinguish dialect 
forms and ‘standard’ forms. The trends in lexicalisation and lexical 
replacements can also be attested. Once a survey is attempted it 
will itself be a guide for further surveys. For instance consider the 
following forms attested in Subramoniam (1974). 


1. Bed: kitakka, koosati, metta, paay 
2. Ripined: velaifiu, muuttu, cenaccu, paluttu 
3. Face: mokam, mooRu, mufiii, moonta 


(1) is a typical instance where the item ‘bed’ is identified as 
different types of things used as bedding. This probably is indi- 
cative of the need for providing syntactic frames in the question- 
naire (2) is an instance where a concept is beiag differently interpreted 
by the informants while in (3) the variations are to be con- 
ditioned by contextual factors. The point is that even an ordinary 
study would be able to indicate variations which can be further 
tested with better linguistic tools. The lexical choices made by the 
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speakers are conditioned by various factors. The pier 
dialectology can supplement what the ‘non-dynamic’ ones could no 
provide by way of further improvement. 


The study of the so-called idiosyncratic variations and also 
variations existing within the same community have shown that 
such ehanges are patterned and form a part of a highly complex and 
regular structure. The density of communication is attested as an 
important factor influencing linguistic diversity. The growth of 
sociolinguistics was mainly due to the awareness that maay avenues 
in the study of linguistic change remain unexplered. The overall 
directions of linguistic evolution, constraints upon linguistic change, 
the mechanism of its spreading and adaptive function have become 
issues for further investigation (Labov 1976). Labov tries to deal 
with the issues by bringing them into three separate problems: the 
problems of transition, embedding and evaluation (1976 pp. 161-162). 
Labov (1976 pp. 205-206) provides sources of reference for further 
study of language in its social context. 


The field of sociolinguistics provide ample scope for inter- 
disciplinary approach in the studies of dialect variation with its 
relevance to Linguistics, Sociology, Anthropology etc. Language is 
viewed as a social institution and its use isa mode of interaction. 
It can be legitimately argued that the study of language in its social 
context is imperative in Indian linguistic situation to attest various 
co-existing systems in ones speech, their function, variations etc. 
As Labov correctly points out (1978), these are the questions that 
linguists, can answer if they know how to gather data, there would 
be answers that their fellow citizens need to decide what forms of 
what languages would be used in schools, in primers, in texts, in 
public meetings and in communication between the government and 
the people. Furthermore for those who are interested jn planning 
for a sociolinguistic investigation Labov (1978) would be an excellent 
guideline impressing on every details of strategies to be adopted in 
organising and proceeding with a sociolinguistic project. In this 
connection it is to be remembered that different approaches are 
present in the field of sociolinguistic studies. Whether or not any 
one of them or even integrated combination of them are really 
suitable to our context is to be examined. This can be done only 
by doing systematic but preliminary case studies in specified con’ 
texts. Before we venture on any large scale sociolinguistic study 
in our states it is worthwhile to encourage guided group or personal 
investigations to begin with as test case. 
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As we all know it is almost impossible for one to simply list 
all the future plans and work strategies to be adopted in dialect 
studies, One can plan only by experience from the past and 
aspirations forthe future. Strategies cannot be evolved before 
typica] studies are being completed in Indian linguistic contexts. 
It is strongly felt that in Indian context we can profitably plan for 
two types of works in dialect studies: (1) the traditional type of 
studies (2) the sociolinguistic type, One can choose between these 
two according to his own research needs. The selection will have 
to be done, for all practical purposes, on the basis of what is 
expected as the yield of the study, It must also depend upon the 
availability of resources and facilities, 


Information organisation and information utilisation are 
really important is any growing field. There must also be the 
facility for acquiring the latest material, These would develop a 
mature information conciousness. We have to absorb the infor- 
mation on applied as wellas theoretical aspects of language, deal 
with it and cope with it. Some would argue that imitation is a sin 
observing that very often youngsters tend to become ‘copying cats” . 
But imitation for innovation is no sin and we should develop our 
own techniques of innovation. 


Early publication of research findings is very crucial for the 
growth of any field of investigation because it will yield returns of 
criticism. Some effective sources of support are to be identified 
for publishing reports on dialect studies and contemporary issues on 
field investigations, Hand books and Questionnairs are to be 
prepared for the use of students and researchers. We must also 
plan for projects with a bit more practical wisdom sothat the 
project scholars will not be left out at the end as ‘unemployed’. 
Our senior linguists in India will have to enthuse their second 
generation of scholars for a movement to attest, illustrate, define, 
establish and revolutionise, 


In India, where a large number of young linguists are still 
without proper placement and encouragement, it is worthwhile for 
the Universities and Institutes to plan for another monumental 
Linguistic Survey of India, It is strongly felt that instead of 
centralising resources and machinary for investigation of Indian 
dealects and tribal dealects in one or two Institutes, the individual 
Departments of Linguistics at the various Indiao Universities are 
to be provided with more funds and facilities so that 4 better 
distribution of provisions can be effected for the benefit of younger 
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ect studies should be 
text in planning and 
pted with individua- 


scholars. All future plans in the field of dial 
addressed to ultimately a pan Indian con 
evolving strategies which can be suitably ado 
listic variations in regional contexts. 
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PRAKRIT INFLUENCE ON 
APABHRAMSAPRAKARANA OF 
SABDAMANIDARPANA 


P, M. Joseph 
St. Jonh’s College, Anchal 


0. Kééiraja’s Sabdamagidarpaga (Smd.), is one of the 
earliest extant grammatical treatises in Kannada. The date of the 
work, according to R. Narasimhachar is 260 A.D.’ By this time 
Kannada was a highly cultivated language and Kééiraja had much 
material before him for studying the usages and forming grammatical 
rules. In the Sth verse of the introductory part of the work, he 
has mentioned some of the authors on whose works he had based 
his studies.2 They are in the order given in the verse, (1) Gaja or 
Gajamkuéa (A. D. 1000) whose works are not identified yet, (2) 
Gunanammdi (A. D. 900) whose versatility in Logic and Grammar 
have been mentioned ina Sravagabelgola inscription (3) Manasija 
(A. D. 1000) whose works have not come to light yet, (4) Asaga 
(A. D. 854) author of Vardhamanapurina (5) Candrabhatta 
(A. D. 850), whose works are not yet known to us, (6) Gunavarma 
(there are two authors known by this name: of whom the first lived 
ia the 10th cent. A. D. and second in the 12th cent. A.D. The 
first is considered as the author of Harivaméa and Sidraka and the 
work Pugpadantapurinam is ascribed to the second), (7) Srivijaya 
whose works, according to some scholars are, Kavimarga, an earlier 
version of Kavirajamirga and Candraprabhipuraga which is not 


'R. Narasimhachar, XarnafakakavicaPite (Kannada Sahitya Parishad, U 
jmp: 1972) p. 449. 

®*Gajaga-Gunanandiya-Mana-sjian Asagana Candrabhatta Gunavarma 
Sri-Vijayara Ponnhana Pampara 
Sujandttamsapa sumargamidarole Jaksyam (Pithike, v) 
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avialable, (8) Pampa (A. D. 950) who has the works Adipurana and 
Vikramarjunavijaya to his credit and (10) Sujanottamsa, otherwise 
known as Boppaqna, author of Gommatastuti and Nakgatramal@. 
Besides the above mentioned authors scholars have discovered that 
Kr. has referred to authors such as: (1) Nrpatunga (A. D. 814-877) 
author of Kavirajamarga, (2) Nagavarma I (A.D. 10th cent.), 
author of Chando’mbudhi and Karnataka - Kadambari, (3) Ranna 
(10th cent. A. D.), author of Ajitapuraana and Sahasabhimavijaya 
(he is also credited with two other works, Paraguragmacaritre ‘and 
Cakregvaracaritre wnich are not available to us) (4) Nagacandra 
(c. 1000 A.D.) who wrote Ramacandracaritrapurana and Mallingtha- 
purana, (5) Brahmagiva (1100 A D.), author of Samayaparikge and 
Ciidampistotra (6) Nagavarman Ii (A. D. 1145) author of Kavya- 
lékana, Karnatakabhasabhigana and Abhidhanavastukoéa, (7) 
Némicandra (12th cent. A. D.), who has the works Lilavati and 
Néminathapurana to his credit, (8) Janna (A. D. 1209) author of 
Yasodharacarite and Anantanathapurana and (9) Mallikarjuna, 
father of Kr. himself and the author of Siktisudhargava, Kr. has 
used some unknown Ramayana and Bharata versions and two 
Sravagabe/gola inscriptions in addition to the works of the above 
said authors. Though no literary work of Kr. has come to light so 
far, scholars are of opinion that he might have consulted some of 
his own works too for laying down the rules. 


It we have a look at the works, Kr, has consulted for the 
purpose of preparing his treatise, we can see that majority of them 
are written by Jain authors. The language of these works consisted 
of a good number of loan words from Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
Nayasena, a Jainof 12th cent. A. D. expresses his disgust at his 
contemporaries and predecessors who borrowed from Sanskrit and 
Prakrits indiscriminately and made the language incomprehensible 
for the layman ® From these it is evident that, asa grammarian 
who used these works as a source material for laying down gram- 
matical rules, man Kr. could not have overlooked the foreign 
elements in the language of these works.‘ 


It isin the 17th chapter of the treatise that Kr. deals with 
the rules for adaptation of loan words jato Kannada. He mentions 


‘Sakkadamam pé|vide nere 
Sakkadamam pélge sudda Kannadadol tam-Dikkuvude sakkadamam 
Takkude bereleska ghrtamumam tailamumam. (Oharmamrta) 

‘Here we may recollect the saying ‘prayogasaranah vaiyakaranah’: the 
gtammarians are fond of usages. 
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in the second sutra of this chapter: ‘‘I shall deal with the chara- 
cteristics of the changes that Sanskrit words undergo when used as 
tadbhavas in Kannada’’. From this statement it becomes clear 
that Kr. considered all the words contained in the Apabhram- 
Saprakarana as direct borrowings from Sanskrit. He treats the 
phonological changes found in the borrowed lexical items as 
corruptions effected by Kannada to suit the structural necessity of 
that language. The title of the chapter itself makes it clear that 
according to Kr. the words given in the prakarana are corruptions 
(Apabhramga) of Sanskrit words. But the majority of lexical items 
given in this chapter are borrowings from Prakrits and the changes 
can be better explained with the help of Prakrit grammar. It seems 
that Kr. considered Prakrit lexemes as corruptions of Sanskrit, as 
most of the Prakrit grammarians and some of the Dravidian gram- 


marians did. 


The present study isan attempt to demarcate the Prakrit 
elements in the Apabhramgaprakarana of Kr. Smd. starts with the 
changes of consonants beginning with that of /§/, but as itis more 
convenient, the alphabetic ordcr is followed in this study. The 
number given within brackets after each lexeme is that of the 
Smd. sutra in the commentary of which it occurs. (In some of the 
editions of the Smd., the introductian or Pithika is treated as part 
of the first chapter andthe siitras are numbered consecutively. 
For the present study we have used an edition that treats the intro- 
duction separately and hence in the number of each sutra referred 
to in the Apabhraméaprakarana there is a difference of 11, the sum 
of stitras in the introduction.) Here under is given the LIST OF 
ABBREVIATIONS used in the study. 


AMg. : Ardhamagadhi 
Ap. ; Apabhraméa 

B. : Bengali 

CDIAL : Turner, Comparative Dictionary of Indo-Aryan 
Languages Oxford University Press,London, II 
Imp: 1973 ; 

G. : Gujarati 

He. : Hémacandra,  Siddhahaimagabdanusasanam 


(Appended to Kumarapalacaritam) Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, No. LX 1900 


‘Sakkadatadbhavamgala 
Laksanamam Kannadakke laksisi pe]vem. 
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Mg. 
Mehandale 


Mbr. 
Muller. 


Pa. 
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Marathi 

Malayalam 

Kaégmiri 

Kannada 
Kittel, Rev: F. Kannada English Dictionary 
4 Vols 2nd ed. Madras University, Madras, 
1968-71 

Magadhi 

Mehandale, M.A., Historical Grammar of 
Inscriptional Prakrits. Deccan College, Poona» 
1948 

Maharastri 

Muller E, A Simplified Grammar of the Pali 
Language Bharatiya Vkidya Praka@gan Ban- 
ares, II imp: 1964 

Williams S. M. Mommier, A Sanskrit English 
Dictionary Clarenden Press, Oxford, 1899 . 
The language of the documents discovered 
from Niya 

Oriya 

Pali 

Pischel R. Comparative Grammar of the Prakrit 
Languages (Translated into English by 
Subhadra Jha) Motilal Banarsi dass, Delhi 1965 
More. than one of the Prakrit languages 
Prakrit Languages as a whole 

Seth Govinda Das, Pata Sadda Mahasnad 
(Prakrit English Dictionary) Prakrit Text 
Society, Banares, 2nd ed. 1963 

Sauraseni 

Sabdamanidarpana of Késiraja (editted by 
T. S. Shyama Rao and H. Nanje Gowda,) 
Talukina Vefikannayya Smaraka Granthamale 
Mysore -4 1975 

Sanskrit 

Tamil 

Tagare, G. V. Historical Grammar of Apabh- 
ramsa Deccan College, Poona 1948 

Telugu 
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1. VOWELS 


1.1 The low centralised unrounded vowel /a/ 
1.1.1 According to Smd. sutra 272 a- in the Skt. word 
changes to i-. This is a change mentioned by the Pkt. grammarians.® 


Skt. a- > Pkt. i- > Ka. i- 

Skt.aagara ‘charcoal’, Pk. imgara ‘id’ (Mg. *imgala) Ka. imgala ‘id’ 
1.1.2 Skt. -a- > Pkt. -e- > Ka. -e- 
In Smd. stra 274 it is ruled that /a/ in the first syllable of a Skt. 
joan word some times changes to -e~. The example given is sejja 
and this change is found in Pkt. ina group of substantives called 
gayyadi.’ 

Skt. gayya ‘bed’ (CDIAL), Pk, sejjaa ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. se jja 
‘id’ (Kitt.) 

1.2. The mid front unrcunded vowel /i/ 

Skt i > Pkt. ec “>a here 

According to Smd. siitra 274 /i/ in the first syHable of Skt. 
loan words changes to /e/. The examples given, belong to two 
classes, tht first before a simple consonant and the second before a 
double consonayt. The change in the latter class is a characteristic 


of Pkt.® 
Skt. bilvapatra ‘leaf of Aegle marmelos’ (CDIAL), Pkt. 


*bella cf. K. bel ‘id’ Pk. billa ‘the tree and its fruit’ (ibid), + Pk— 
patta ‘leaf’, Ka. bellapatta ‘id’ (274) 

Skt sindijra ‘red Jead’ (CDIAL), Pk. sendiira ‘id’ (idid), Ka. 
sendiira ‘id’ (274) (Kitt.) 

1.3, The mid central} retroflex vowel /¢/ 

Smd. sitra 271 states that in Pkt. loan words in Ka., /f/ 
changes to /ri-/ initially and to /a/, /i/ or ju} or some times to /ar/ 
medially. This is a peculiarity of Pkt.® and the change has been 
mentioned by all the Pkt. grammarians.’® 


1.3.1. Skt. r- > Pkt. ri- > Ka. ri- 


6He states that the change of /a/ to /i/ takes place in three substantives 
pakva.‘ripened’, angara ‘charcoal’ and lalita ‘f a a std tu 
Pie. 147) ata ‘forehead’. Pakvangiralalateé tu 

"Bt dayyddisu (He. 1.57) 

Sta ed va (He. 185) 

*Pischel paras 47-55- 

‘The change of r>>a is the rule. (Rte’ t. He, 1,126). In the ; ( 

ee Meee - a : + 4 . group called 

krpadi r/ changes to /i/ (It krpadau. He. 1-128), In the group called rtu-ddi, 
the change is from /f¢ to /u/, (Ud stvidau. He. 1-131). 

Initial /r/ changes to ri-. (Rih kévalasya, He. 1-140), Spor 

I r ad ‘ 

are noted in Sutras 1-127, 129, 130, 132-39 ctor oe ‘os 
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Skt. rju ‘straight’ (CDIAL), Pk. riju ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. riju 
(271) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. rna ‘debt? (CDIAL), Pk. rina ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. riga (271) 
‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. pta ‘truth’ (CDIAL), AMg. “rida cf. Mhr. ria ‘id’ 
(ibid), Ka. rita (271) ‘id’ (Kitt ) 

Skt. rtu ‘season’ (MW), AMg. *ridu cf. Mbr. riu ‘id’ (PSMD), 
Ka. ritu (271) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. rgsi ‘inspired singer’ (CDIAL), Pk. risi ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
risi (271) ‘an ascetic’ (Kitt.) 

13.2. Skt..-p- > Pkt. -a- > Ka. -a- 

Skt. krtaka ‘artificial’, (CDIAL), Pk. gadaga ‘id’ (PSMD), 
Ka. gadagi (271) ‘an artificial female ?’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. prakrta ‘natural’ (MW), AMg. “pagada, cf. AMg. 
pagaya ‘id’ (PSMD) Ka. pagadam (271) ‘original’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vrgabha ‘bull’ (CDIAL), Pk. vasaha ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
vasavam (271) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. Samskrta ‘Sanskrit? AMg. *sakkada cf. A Mg. sakkaya 
‘id’ (PSMD), Ka. sakkada (271) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. raikhala ‘chain’ (CDIAL) Pk. samkalg ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
samkale (271) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

1.3.3. Skt. -p- > Pkt. -i- > Ka, -i- 

Skt. trna ‘grass ‘(CDIAL) Pa, tina ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. tigam (271) 
‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. bhriga ‘large black bee’ (CDIAL), Fk. bhimga ‘the 
bumble bee’ (ibid), Ka. bhimgam (271) ‘the bumble bee’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. bhrmgira ‘golden pitcher or vase’ (MW), Pk. bhingara, 
‘id’ (PSMD) Ka. bhimgara ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vpnda ‘heap’, multitude’ (CDIAL), Pk. vimda ‘collection, 
herd’ (Ibid) Ka. bimdam (271) ‘mass’ (Kitt.) 

_ Skt. mpga ‘deer’ (CDIAL), Pa. miga ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. miga 

(271) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt, mrta ‘dead’, (CDIAL) Pa. *mita, cf. Pa. muta ‘id’ (ibid). 
Ka. mita ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vrtha ‘in vain’ (CDIAL), Pa. *vitha cf. Pk. viha ‘id’ 
(ibid), Ka. vite (271) ‘useless’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vrddhi ‘increase’ (CDIAL), Pk. viddhi ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
sitti (271) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 
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Skt. srsti ‘creation’ (CDIAL), Pk. sitthi ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. sitti 
(271) ‘id‘ (Kitt.) 

Skt. 8pigin ‘horned’ (CDIAL), Pk. simgi ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
simgi (271) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. épigara ‘sexual desire’ (CDIAL), Pk. simgara ‘adornment’, 
sexual passion’ (ibid), Ka. simgaram (271) ‘decoration’ (Kitt.) 

1.3.4. Skt. -;- > Pkt. -u- > Ka. -u- 

Skt. mydvika ‘grapes’ (CDIAL), Pa. muddika ‘bunch of 
grapes, vine, grape vine’ (ibid), Ka. muddige (271) ‘grapes’ (Kitt.) 

1.4. The diphthong /ai/ 

In Smd. si 274, it is rules that in Skt. loan words in Ka. /ai/ 
is reduced to /é/ or /e/. In Pkt. ia all enviornments /ai/ is shortened 
to /é/ except in the group called vairadi.4! Before a consonant 
cluster it is further shortened to /e/.?” 


1.4,1,.. Skt. gi-2> Serre > .Ka.¢ 

Skt. taila- *ka ‘oil seller’ (CDIAL), AMg. tellaga ‘id’ (ibid), 
Ka. telliga (274) ‘an Oil man (Kitt.) 

Skt. vaidya ‘physician’ (CDIAL), Pk. vejja ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
vejjam (274) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. saindhava ‘pertaining to the river Sindhu’ (CDIAL), Pk. 
sendhava ‘rock salt’ (ibid), Ka. sendavam (274) ‘Produced or born 
in Sindh’ (Kitt.) 

1.4.2. Skt. ai > Pkt.€ > Ka.é 

Skt. vaigakha ‘the month of April -May’ (CDIAL), Pa. 
vesakha ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. besage (274) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vaira ‘enmity’ (CDIAL), Pk. véra ‘id? (ibid), Ka vera 
(274) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 3 

1.5. The diphthong /au/ 

According to Smd. si. 273, in Skt. loan words in Ka., /au is 
changed to /o/ or /6/. In Pkt. this is the rule except in the group 
called pauradi, where it is optional.*8 

1.5.1. Skt. au > Pkt.o > Ka. o 


‘'Aita ét (Hc. 1-148), In the group called vaira-adi this change; i 
i.é. /e/ or /ai/. ge 1s optional 
'Hrasvah samyogé (He. 1.84) 


‘Auta ot (He. 1-159) In the group called paura-adi, thi 
. : Ur this 
optional, i.e. /au/ may change to /al¥/ or /o/. change is 
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Skt. kraunca ‘curlew’ (CDIAL), Pa kojica ‘id’ (Ibid), Ka. 
komce (273) ‘herone’ (Kitt.) 

1.5.2. Skt. au > Pkt. 5 > Ka. 6 

Skt. kaupina ‘a small piece of cloth worn over the privities’ 
Pk. *k6- vina, Ka. k6vanam (273) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

1.6. Change of quantity 

In st 273 of Smd. it is stated that a long vowel is shortened 
before a consonant cluster in Skt. loan wordsin Ka, This is the 
rule in Pkt.'4 

1.6.1.. Skt. a > Pkt.a > Ka.a 

Skt. arya ‘noble, respectable’ (CDIAL) Pk. ajja ‘master, 
father’s or mother’s father’ (ibid) Ka. ajja (273) ‘a grand father’ 
(Kitt.) 

Skt. karyam ‘to be done, business’ (CDIAL), Pk. kajja ‘to be 
done’ (ibid) Ka. kajjam (273) ‘to be made or done, affair, business’ 
(Kitt.) 

Skt. kanci ‘girdle’ (CDIAL), Pk. kamci ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. kamei 
(273) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. kdndapata ‘screen surrounding a tent’ (MW), Pk. 
*kandavata, cf. Pkt. kamdapamdava ‘curtain’? (PSMD), Ka. 
kamdapata (273) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. rakgasa ‘a demon’ (CDIAL), Pk. rakkhasa, ‘id’ (ibid), 
Ka. rakkasa (273) ‘a goblin’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. *lagnika cf. Skt. lagna ‘connected’ (CDIAL), AMg. 
*laggiga, cf. Pk. lagga ‘connected’ (CDIAL), Ka. laggiga (273) 
‘relating to a bondsman (?)’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vyaghra ‘tiger’ (CDIAL), Pk. vaggha ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
bagega (273) ‘id’ (Kitt.) | 

Skt. sakgin ‘witness’ (CDIAL), Pk. sakkhi ‘id’, (ibid), Ka. 
sakki (273) ‘witnessing’ (Kitt.) 

1.6.2. Skt.i > Pkt. i > Ka. i 

Skt. tikgna ‘sharp, quick’ (CDIAL), Pk. tikkha ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. 
tikkam (273) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

16.3. Skt. G > Pkt.u> Ka.u 


Skt. sitraka ‘thread’ (CDIAL), Pa. suttaka ‘id’ (ibid), mae 
suttige (273) ‘id’ (Kitt.) i 


P af “ye ne 5, 


©) tte 


He, 1-84 ( fh at 7 
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1.6.4. Skt. é > Pkt. e > Ka.e 

Skt. prékgana ‘viewing’ (CDIAL), Pk. pekkhaga ‘sight’ (ibid) 
Ka. pekkana ‘looking at, viewing’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. lepya ‘plastered’ (CDIAL), Pk. leppa ‘wall’ Ka. leppa 
‘to be smeared” (Kitt.) 


2. CONSONANTS 


2.2. Simple Consonants 

2.1.1. The vl. dorso-velar unaspirated stop /k/ 

According to Smd. sé. 279, the intervocalic /k/ in Skt. loan 
words in Ka., changes to /v/. This /v/ is employed to prevent 
hiatus, and actually the change is -k- > -@-, which is a 
Prakritism.15 

Skt. -k- > Pkt. -@- > Ka. -v- 

Skt. gikara ‘a drop of rain water’ (CDIAL), Pk. siara ‘id’ 
(ibid) Ka. sivara (279) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

2.1.2. The vd. palatal unaspirated stop /}/ 

In sti. 286 Smd states that, in intervocalic position /j/ in Skt. 
loan words in Ka., changes to /y/. Here the /y/ found in lieu of 
/j/ is a glide when the latter phoneme is elided. This elision of /j} 
in intervocalic position is a Prakritism.1® 

Skt. -j- > Pkt. -@- > Ka. -y- 

Skt. rajan ‘king’, chieftain’ (CDIAL) Mhr. rad ‘id? AMg. 
raya)’ ‘id’ Ka. rayan (286), ‘king’ (Kitt.) 

2.1.3. The vl. apico-domal unaspirated stop /t} 

Smd. si. 275 states that in Skt. loan words in Ka., /t/ in 
intervocalic position /¢/ changes to /]/. In Pa. this is almost a 
regular feature.?® 

Skt. -¢- > Pa. -- > Ka- |- 


Skt. sphatika ‘crystal’ (CDIAL), Pa. “*phalika cf. Pa. Phalika 
‘id’ (ibid), Ka. pajiku ‘id’ (Kitt.) 


'*Ka-ga-ca-ja~ta-da~pa-ya-vam luk (He. 1-77) 

‘ibid 

‘in Pkt. when intervocatic /k’, /g/ etc. are elided. a i¥v/ is weakly articu- 
Jated in their place. This is orthographically represented only in Jain Mss. 


'8Muller, P. 30 
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Skt. *sphotaka ‘cf. Skt. sphota ‘bursting’ (CDIAL), Pa. 
“pholaka, cf. Pa. photaka ‘blister, boil’ Ka. hdlige (275) ‘one who 
boils or splits open (Kitt.) 


2.1.4. The vi. apico-domal aspirated stop /th/ 


According to Smd. si. 260, in Skt. loan words in Kaz, /th/ in 
intervocalic position, changes to /d/. The change in Pkt. is -th- > 
-gh- and in Ka. what we find is the deaspiration of -dh-. 


Skt. -th- > Pkt -dh- > Ka, -d- 


Skt. matha ‘a hut, a cottage’ (CDIAL), Pk- madha ‘id’ (ibid), 
Ka. mada (260) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. kuthara ‘an axe’ (CDIAL) Mg. *kudhala, cf. Or. kurala 
‘id’ (ibid) Ka. kddali (260) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

2.1.5. The vd. apico-domal unaspirated stop /d/ 


The intervocalic /d/, in Skt. loan words in Ka., according to 
Smd. si. 288, changes to-]-. This is an archaic tendency in all 
the Pkt languages. 


Skt. -d- > Pkt. -l- > Ka. -l- 
Skt. kigmanda ‘Benincasa cerifera’ (CDIAL), Pk. kumbhala< 
Pk *kumbhada cf. Mhr. kumbhamda ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. kumbalam (288) 
‘id’ (Kitt.) 
Skt. dadima ‘the Promegrante tree, its fruit? (CDIAL) Pa., 
*dslima, ef dalima ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. dalima (288) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 
2.1.6. The vl. apico dental aspirated stop /th/ 


In Skt. loan words in Ka., the intervocalic /th/ changes to 
/h/, according to Smd. s@ 260. This a tendency vogue in Pkt.?° 


Skt. -th- > Pkt. ~h- > Ka. —-h- 


Skt. gatha ‘song’ (CDIAL) Pk. gaha ‘a kind of verse’ (ibid) 
Ka. gahé ‘verse’ (Kitt.) 


2.1.7. The vd. apico-dental unaspirated stop /d/ 


Smd. si. 270 rules that in Skt. loan words in Ka., intervocalic 
/d/ changes to /y/. In Pkt. intervocalic /d/ is elided’* and this /y/ 
found in Ka. is a glide to prevent hiatus. 


'9Tho dhah (He. 1-202) 
20K ha-gha-tha-dha~bham hah (He. 1-187) 
21H, 1-187 
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Skt. -d- > Pk. -Q- > Ka. -y- 

Skt. pada ‘foot step’ (CDIAL), AMg. paya, Mhr. pad ‘id’ 
(ibid), Ka. paya (270) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. madana ‘god of love, lust’ (CDIAL), Mhr. madna, AMg. 
mayana ‘id’ Ka. mayana ‘intoxicating, lust’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. yagoda N. of a woman, Krishna’s foster mother’, Mhr. 
jasoa ‘id’ Ka. jasoya ‘a glory giving female’ (Kitt.) 

2.1.8. The vl. bilabial unaspirated stop /p/ 

According to Smd. sti 261, intervocalic /p/ in Skt. loan 
words in Ka., changes to /v/. This is yet another Prakritism.” 

Skt. -p- Pkt. -v- Ka. -v- 

Skt. kapila ‘brown, tawny’ (CDIAL), Pk- kavila ‘id’ (ibid), 
Ka. kavile (261) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. *ktipaskamba ‘cf. Skt. kiipa ‘a pit, well’, Pk. kiva ‘mast 
of a ship’ (CDIAL), + Skt. skambha ‘post, pillar’ Pkt. khambha 
‘id’ (CDIAL), cf. G. kuvatham ‘mast of a ship’ (CDIAL), Ka. 
kiivakabam (261) ‘mast ofa vessel’ (Kitt.) 


Skt. capala ‘quick motion’, unsteadiness’ Pk. cavala ‘id’ 
(PSMD) Ka. cavala (26!) ‘unsteadiness’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. dipika ‘a lamp’ (CDIAL), AMg. *diviga, cf. Mbr. divia 
‘id’ (idid) Ka. divike (261) ‘id’ (Kitt. ) 

Skt. vapi ‘a pool or lake’ (CDIAL), Pk. vavi ‘pond’ (ibid), 
Ka. bavi (261) ‘a pool or lake’ (Kitt.) 


Skt. sipa ‘soup’ (CDIAL), Pk. siva ‘split, lentils’ (ibid), 
Ka. siiva (261) ‘soup’ (Kitt.) 


2.1.9. The vd. bilabial unaspirated stop /b/ 


In Skt. loan words in Ka., intervocalic /b/ changes to /v/, 
according to Smd. sii. 261. This is yet another Prakritism.2® _ 


Skt. -b- > Pk. -v- >- Ka. -v-~ 


Skt. kabada ‘mouthful’ (CDIAL), Pk. kavala ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
kavala (261) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 


Skt. vibamdha ‘encircling’ (CDIAL), Pk. vivamdha ‘id’ (ibid), 
Ka, vivamda (261), ‘a dike’ (Kitt.) 


29P6 vah (He. 1-231) 
38B0 vah (He. 1=237) 
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Skt. gibika ‘palanquin’ (CDIAL) AMg. *siviga cf. Pa. sivika 
‘id’ (ibid) Ka. sivige (261) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

2.1.10. The vd. bilabial aspirated stop /bh/ 

According to Smd. si. 286 /bh/ in Skt. loan words in Ka., 
changes to /h/ intervocalically. All the Prakrts have this tendency 
except Paigaci and Pa.** 

Skt. -dh- > Pk. -h- > Ka--h- 

Skt. vallabha ‘a lover, a husband’ (CDIAL), Pk. vallaha ‘id’ 
(ibid) Ka. vallabha (286) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

2.1.11. The vd. bilabial nasal /m/.. 

In Skt. loan words in Ka., intervocalic /m/ changes to /v/, 
according to Smd. sii. 266. This is an Ap. trait.?® 

Skt. -m- > Pk. (AP.) -v- > Ka. -v- 

Skt. grama ‘a troup, a village’ (CDIAL) Ap. *gava cf. M. 
gava ‘village’ (ibid), Pa. gavara ‘a rustic’ (PSMD), Ka. gava (266) 
‘a village’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. camunda ‘N. ofa goddess’ Pk. caiimda ‘id’ (PSMD), 
Ka. cavumdi (266) ‘the goddess Durga’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. yamala ‘twin, paired’ (CDIAL), Ap. *javala cf. Ku 
jaula (CDIAL) Ka. javala (266) ‘a pair’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. damaruka ‘drum’ (CDIAL), Ap. *divaru, cf. Ku. daur, 
-ru ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. davaruga (266) ‘a kind of drum’ (Kitt.) 

2.1.12. The vd. palatal continuant /y/ oe 

In Skt. loan words in Ka., according to Smd. sa. 262, initial 
ly/ is changed to /j/. This change takes place in all Prakrits except 
Mg.*® . 

Skt. y- > Pk. j- > Ka. j- 
Skt. yava ‘barley’ (CDIAL), Pk. java ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. java (262) 
‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. yagas ‘splendour, reknown’ (CDIAL), Pk. java ‘id’ 
(ibid), Ka. jasa (262) ‘fame’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. ydgin ‘an ascetic’ (CDIAL), jogi ‘id’ Ka. jogi (262) ‘id’ 
(Kitt.) | 


2H. 1-187 

25Tagare p. 58.i In NIA languages and Ap. the change of-m-is to a 
nasalised -v-. 

a6Adér yo jah (He. 1-245) 
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Skt. yati ‘an ascetic’ AMg. *jadi, cf. Mhr. jai ‘id’ (PSMD), 
Ka. jati (262) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. yuga ‘yoke, couple’ (CDIAL), AMg. “juga cf. Mhr. jua 
‘plough yoke, pair’ (ibid), Ka. juga (262) ‘pair’ (Kitt.) 

2.1.13. The vd. retroflex tap /r/ 

Intervocalically in Skt. loan words in Ka. /r/ changes to /I/ 
or /|/ according to Smd. sii. 284. This si. gives an instance of the 
change r>1 also. In Mg. /r/ as a rule changes to /I/.?” 

2.0.13.1. Skt.r > Mg l> Kain 

Skt. praksra ‘rampart, wall? (CDIAL), Mg. “*pagala 
ef. Pa. pakara ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. pagal (284) ‘an encircling wall’ 
(Kitt.) 

2.1,13.2. Skt. -r- > Mg. -I- > Ka. -l- 

Skt. kuthara ‘axe’ (CDIAL) Mg. *kudhala cf. B. kural Or. 
kurala ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. kodali. (286) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

2.1.13. Skt. -r- > Mg. -l- > Ka. -l- 

Skt. kriira ‘cruel’ (CDIAL), Mg. *kila cf. PK. kira ‘id’ (ibid) 
Ka. kil] ‘fierce’ (Kitt.) 

2.1.14, The vl palatal sibilant /§/ 


In Skt. loan words in Ka., according to Smd. si. 256, the 
palatal sibilant is replaced with /s/. Except in Mg. this is the rule 
in Prakrit languages.*® 


Skt. § > Pkt.s > Ka. s 


Skt. agani ‘thunderbolt’ (CDIAL), Pa. asani ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
asani (256) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 


Skt. ankuga ‘a hook’ (CDIAL), Pa. atkusa ‘id’ Ka. amkusa 
(256) ‘id’ 


Kitt Sy akaga ‘sky’ (CDIAL) Pa. akasa, AMg. akasa (256) ‘id’ 
itt. 


Skt. Kalaga ‘water pot’ (CDIAL), Pa. kalasa ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
kalasa (256) ‘a pitcher’ (Kitt.) 


Skt. giriga ‘Lord Siva’ Pk. girisa ‘id’ (PSMD), Ka. girisa 
(256) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 


Wjasér lasau (Hc. 4.288) 


*8Sasoh sah (He. 1-260) 
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Skt. daga ‘fringe of a garment’ (CDIAL), Pa. dasa ‘unwoven 
thread of a web, fringe’ (ibid), Ka. dase (256) ‘unwoven thread’ 
(Kitt.) 

Skt. naga ‘destruction’ (CDIAL), Pa. nasa ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
nasa (256) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. paragu ‘axe’ (CDIAL), Pk. parasu ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. parasu 
(256) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. ragi ‘heap’ (CDIAL), Pk. rasi ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. rasi (256) 
‘multitude’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. gakuna ‘an auspicious omen’ (CDIAL), Pa. sakuga ‘bird’ 
(ibid) Ka. sakuna (256) an omen’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. gakunj ‘bird’ (CDIAL), Pa. sakuni ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. sakuni 
(256) ‘a bird (Kitt.) 

Skt, §arad’ autumn’ (CDIAL), AMg. sarada ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
sarada (256) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. gara ‘reed from which arrows-are made, arrow’ (CDIAL), 
Pa, sara ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. sara (256) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. gagin ‘moon’ (CDIAL), Pk. sasi ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. sasi (256) 
‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt ganku ‘stake, peg’ (CDIAL), Pa. samku ‘stake, pike’ 
(ibid), Ka. samku (256) ‘a peg’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. gatka ‘fear, distrnst’ (CDIAL), Pk. samka ‘fear, sus- 
picion’ Ka. ‘samke (256) ‘doubt, uncertainty’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. gambara ‘kind of deer’ (CDIAL) Pk. sambara ‘id’ (ibid), 
Ka sambara (256) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. gambala ‘provisions for journey’ (CDIAL), Pa. sambala 
‘provisions’ (ibid) Ka, samba]a (256) ‘provendor or provisions for a 
journey’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. samégaya ‘doubt’ Pk. samsaya ‘id’ (PSMD), Ka, samsaya 
(256) ‘uncertainty, doubt’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. apa ‘curse’ (CDIAL), PK. sava ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. siva 
(256) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. $ana ‘whetstone’ (CDIAL) Pk. sana ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
sane (256) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. 4anti ‘peace’ (CDIAL), Pk. samti ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. samti. 
(256) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 
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Skt. arira ‘corporeal’, Pk. sarira ‘id’ (PSMD), Ka. sarira 
(256) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. galana ‘the resin of Vatica robusta’ (CDIAL), Pk. 
*salana cf. Pk. sala‘Vatica robusta’ (ibid), Ka. salana ‘The resin 
of Vatica rabusta?’ (Kitt. does not mention this word.) 


Skt. §a14 ‘shed, stable. house’ (CDIAL), Pk. sala ‘large open 
sided hall’, (ibid), Ka. sale (256) a hall’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. giras ‘head’ (CDIAL), Pk. sira ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. sira (256) 
‘id* (Kitt.) 

Skt. siva ‘the wife of Siva’, Pk. siva ‘id’? (PSMD), Ka. sive 
(256) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. §ita ‘cold’ (CDIAL), Pk. sia, Pa. sita ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. sita 

(256) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. Suci ‘bright, pure’ Pk. sui, Pa. suci, ‘pure, clean, white’ 
(ibid), Ka. suji (256) ‘white, clean’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. Sunthi ‘dry ginger’ (CDIAL), Pk. sunthi ‘id’ (ibid), Ka 
sunti (256) ‘dried ginger® (Kitt.) 

Skt. guddhi ‘cleansing purity’? (CDIAL), Pk. suddhi ‘purifi. 
cation’, genuineness’ (ibid) Ka. suddhi (256) ‘purity’ (Kitt.) 


Skt. Stila ‘spike, spit? (CDIAL), Pa, sila ‘stake’ (ibid), Ka. 
sila (256) sharp or pointed weapon’ (Kitt.) 


Skt. gauri ‘Vignu’ Pk. sori ‘id’ (PSMD), Ka. sori (256) Vignu 
or Krsna’ (Kitt.) 


2.1.15. The vl. retroflex fricative /s/ 


According to Smd. St 256, /gs/ in Skt. loan words in Ka. 
changes to /s/. This is the rule in most of the Prakrit languages. 


Skt. s > Pk.s > Ka.s 


Skt. imisa ‘flesh, (CDIAL), Pk. dmisa ‘id? (ibid), Ka. imisa 
(256) ‘flesh, lust’ (Kitt.) 


_ Skt. ausadha ‘consisting of herbs’ (CDIAL), Pa odsadha 
‘medicine’ (ibid), Ka. dsadha (256) ‘a herb’ (Kitt.) 


me Skt. Kagaya ‘yellowish red, stringent’ (CDIAL), Pa. kasaya 
‘id’ (ibid), Ka. kasaya (256) ‘astringent’ (Kitt.) 
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Skt. cosa ‘sucking’ (CDIAL) Pa. *césa cf. B. cds ‘id’ (ibid) 
Ka. cosa (256) ‘id?’ (Kitt. does not give this word), 

Skt. digana ‘corrupting’ Pk. diisana ‘id’ (PSMD), Ka. diisana 
(236) *id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. doga ‘fault’ (CDIAL), Pk. dosa ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. ddsa (256) 
‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. pagana ‘stone’ (CDIAL), Pa. pasana ‘rock, stone’ (ibid), 
Ka. pasana ‘a rock’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. prégya ‘one who can be sent’ (PSMD), Pk. pesa ‘id’ 
(ibid) Ka. pésa (256) ‘an attendant?’ (Kitt. does not give this word). 

Skt. pauruga ‘manly strength’ (CDIAL), Pk. *paiirusa cf. Pk. 
porusa ‘manly deed’ Ka. paurusa (256) ‘manly strength’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. bhaga ‘speech’ (CDIAL), Pk. bhasa ‘speech, language’ 
(ibid) Ka. bhase (256) ‘language’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. magi ‘lamp black’ (CDIAL), Pk. masi ‘ink’ (ibid), Ka. 
masi (256) ‘the black of the culinery vessels’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. mesa ‘ram’ (CDIAL), Pk. mésa ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. mésa (256) 
‘id’ (Kitt. ) 

Skt. rdsa ‘anger’ (CDIAL), Pk. rosa ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. rdsa 
(256) ‘id’ (Kitt.) | 

Skt. viga ‘poison’ (CDIAL), Pk. visa ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. visa (256) 
‘id (Kitt.) 

Skt. vigaya ‘sphere’, region’ (CDIAL), AMg. visaya ‘locality’ 
(ibid) Ka. visaya (256) ‘an object of sense’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. véga ‘dress’ (CDIAL), Pa. vesa ‘dress, disguise’ (ibid), 
Ka. vesa (256) ‘dress’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. 4éga ‘remainder’ (CDIAL), Pk. sésa ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. sesa 
(256) ‘remaining’ (Kitt.) 

2.2. Voicing of Voiceless stops in Intervocalic Positions. 

In Skt. loan words in Ka. according to Smd. si. 258 the 
unaspirated vl. stops /k/, /c/, /t/ and /t/ are voiced intervocalically. 
A parallel tendency of voicing vl. stops in intervocalic position is 
found in Pkt., especially AMg.®® 

22.1. Skt. -k- > Pkt. -g- > Ka. -g- 

Skt. akaga ‘the sky’ (CDIAL), AMg. agasa ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
agasa (258) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 


ibid. 
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Skt. dipika ‘a lamp’ (CDIAL), AMg. *diviga, cf. Mr. divia 
‘id’ (ibid) Ka. divige (258) ‘a lamp, a light’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. pitaka ‘box’ (CDIAL), AMg. *pédige, cf. Mhr. pedia 
‘id’ (ibid) Ka. pétige (258) ‘id’ ( Kitt.) 

Skt. mugti-*ka, cf. Skt. mugti ‘first?’ (CDIAL), AMg. 
*mutthiha, cf. Mhr. mutthi ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. muttige (258) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

2.2.2. Skt. -c- > Pk. -j- > Ka. -j- 

Skt. kaca ‘glass, carrying yoke’ (CDIAL), Pa. kaja ‘carrying 
pole, Pa. kaca ‘crystal glass’ (ibid), Ka. gaju (258) ‘glass’ (Kitt.) 

2.2.3. Sk. -t- > Pk. -d- > Ka. -d- 

Skt. atavi ‘forest* (CDIAL), Pk. adavi ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. agavi 
(258) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. kataka ‘bracelet?’ (CDIAL), AMg. *kagaga, cf. AMg. | 
kadaya ‘id’ (ibid), 

Skt. kuti ‘a hut” (CDIAL), Pk. kudi ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. kudi 
(258), ‘a village, a hut’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. kdti ‘ten million’ (CDIAL), Pk. kodi ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. 
kddi (258) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. tata -{i ‘shore’ (CD{AL), Pk. tada, -di ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. 
tada -di (258) ‘bank, or shore’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. patalaka ‘group’ (PSMD), Pk. padalaga ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
padalaga (258) ‘a heap, a multitude’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. makuta ‘tiara, crest, point, head’ (CDIAL), Pk. *maguda, 
cf. Mhr. matiga ‘diadem’ (ibid), Ka. maguda (258) ‘a crown’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. lakuta ‘club’ (CDIAL) Pk. laguda ‘id’ (ibid), (258) ‘a 
staff’ (Kitt.) 

2.2.4, Skt. -t- > Pk. -d- > Ka. -d- 

Skt. kaitava ‘deceit? (CDIAL), AMg. “kaidava, cf. Mhr. 
kajava ‘fraud’ (ibid), Ka. kaidavam (258) ‘deceit’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. catura ‘clever’ (CDIAL), AMg. *cadura cf., Mhr. catira 
‘id’ (ibid), Ka. cadura (258) ‘id’ (Kitt.) , 
____ Skt. jati ‘jasmine’ (CDIAL), AMg. “jadi ef. Mhr. jai ‘id’ 
(ibid), Ka. jadi (258) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. diti ‘a female messenger’ (PSMD), Mg. “didi ‘cf Mhr 
dai ‘idid), Ka. didi (258) ‘id’ (Kitt.) : 
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Skt. prakrta ‘Prakrit’, AMg. pagada ‘id’ (PSMD), Ka. 
pagadam (258) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 


Skt. vasati ‘dwells’ (CDIAL), AMg. *vasadi cf. Mhr. vasai? 
‘id’ (ibid), Ka. basadi (258) ‘Jain monastery’ (Kitt.) 


3. CONSONANT CLUSTERS 


3.1. Svarabhakti or Anaptyxis 


In Skt. loan words in Ka. certain consonant clusters are 
seperated with a svarabhakti vowel, according to Smd. sii. 257. This 
tendency is in vogue in Pkt.*° The'vowels employed for this purpose 
in both languages are /a/, /i/ and /u/. 


3.1.1. The svarabhakti vowel /a/ 

Skt. yatna ‘effort? (CDIAL), Pk. *jadana cf. Pa. yatana ‘id’ 
(ibid), Ka jatana (257), ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

3.1.2. Svarabhakti vowel /i/ 

Skt. varga ‘rain’ (CDIAL), Pk. varisa ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. barisa 
(257) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vyadha ‘a hunter’ (CDIAL), Pa. “viyadha, cf. Pa. 
vyadha ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. biyada (257) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vyala ‘wicked’ (CDIAL), Pk. viyala ‘id’ (ibid), Ni. Doc. 
viyala ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. biyala (257) ‘a snake’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vyadhi ‘sickness’ (CDIAL), Pa. “viyadhi, cf. Pa. vyadhi 
‘id’ (ibid), Ka. biyadi (257) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt ri ‘prosperity’ (CDIAL), Pk. siri ‘id‘ (ibid), Ka. siri 
(257) ‘id’ ( Kitt.) 

3.1.3. The Svarabhakti vowel /u/ 

Skt. arhat ‘deserving’ (CDIAL), Pk. aruha ‘a Jain saint or 
divinity’ Ka. aruha (257) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. yugma ‘pair’, (CDIAL), AMg. *juguma cf. Pk. ‘jugga ‘id’ 
Ka. juguma (257) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. sikgma ‘minute’ (CDIAL), Pa. sukuma ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
sukuma (257) ‘subtle, minute’ (Kitt.) 


‘Muller p- 37, He. 1-195, 4. 260 etc. 
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3.2. Assimilation 
In Skt. loan words in Ka., certain consonant clusters undergo 
the change of assimilation." This tendency is vogue in Pkt. and the 
instances cited are Pkt. lexemes.*2 The clusters that are subjected 
to the change of assimilation are categorised below. 


3.2.1. Stop + stop 
3.2.1.1. Skt. -kt- > Pkt. -tt- > Ka. -tt- 


Skt. yukti ‘union’ (CDIAL), Pkt. jutti ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. jutti 
(267) ‘yoking’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. gukti ‘oyster shell’ (CDIAL), Pk. sutti ‘shell’ (ibid), Ka. 
sutti (267) ‘pear! oyster’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.1.2. Skt. -pt- > Pkt, -tt- > Ka. -tt- 

Skt. saptami ‘the 7th day of the lunar fortnight’ (CDIAL), 
Pk. sattami ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. sattavi (267) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.1.3. Skt. -tp- > Pkt. -pp- > Ka. -pp- 

Skt. utpatati ‘bursts open’ (CDIAL), Pa. uppatéti ‘id’ (ibid), 
Ka, uppada (268) ‘sap issuing from the cleft of a tree’ (Kitt.) 

(3.2.2. Stop + nasal 

3.2.2.1. Skt. -gn- > Pkt. -gg- Ka. -gg~ 

Skt. lagna ‘sticking to’ Skt. “lagnika ‘relating toa bonds 
man ?’, AMg. “laggiga cf. Pk. lagga ‘sticking to’ Ka. laggiga (269)- 
‘relating to a bondsman ?” (Kitt.) 

Skt. agni ‘fire’ (CDIAL), Pk. aggi ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. aggi (269) ‘id’ 
(Kitt.) 

3.2.2.2. Skt. -jii- > Pk. -nn- > Ka. ~nn- 

Skt. yajfia ‘sacrifice’ (CDIAL), AMg. *janna cf. Pk. janga 
‘id’ (ibid) Ka. janna (272) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vijfidna ‘knowledge’ (CDIAL), AMg. “vinnana cf. Pk. 
ba ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. binnana (272) ‘intelligence, knowledge’ 
Litt.) 


“Muller pp. 47-8 Mehendale pp. 225-37. Pischel paras 13]-140 
2-102-114, 4-303, 314 etc. : See 

8S§md. 264-67, 272, 276, 285 etc. The relevant sutras of Hc. are 
K.a-ga-ta-da-ta~da-pa-Sa-sa-sa~XkaXpam urdhva luk (2.77), Sarvatr: lavaram 
acandré (2-79), Adhd manaydm (2-78). Also see Pischel paras 258-334 
Muller pp. 46-54, Mehendale pp. 223-237, Tagare pp. 91-103. 
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Skt. vijiiapana ‘declaration’ cf. Skt. viidpayati ‘makes known’ 
(CDIAL), AMg. “vinnavana cf. Pk. vinnavéesi ‘makes known’ 
(ibid), Ka. binnava (272) ‘the act of making known or teaching’. 
(Kitt.) 


Skt. samjia ‘agreement, understanding, sign’ (CDIAL), AMg. 


*“sanna cf. Pa. sania ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. sanna (272) ‘knowledge, title 
(Kitt.) 


3.2.3. Stop + semivowel 
3.2.3.1. Skt. jy~ > Pkt. j-" > Ka. j~ 


Skt. jydtis ‘light (CDIAL), Pk joti ‘id’, Ka. joti (284) ‘id’ 
(Kitt.) 


Skt. jyStiga ‘Astronomy, Astrology’ (CDIAL), AMg. jdyisa 
‘an astrologer’ (ibid), Ka. jéyisa (284) ‘Astroaomy, Astrology’ (Kitt.) 


3.2.32. Skt. -ky- Pkt, -kk~ Ka, -k- 

Skt. ma@nikya ‘ruby’ (CDIAL), Pk. mayikka ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
magika (285) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.3.3. Skt. -py~ Pkt. -pp- Ka. -pp- 


Skt. lepya ‘to be smeared, plaster’ (CDIAL), Pk. leppa ‘wail’ 3 
(ibid) Ka. leppa (269) ‘to be smeared’ (Kitt.) 


(yaa ie Skt. kr- Pkt. k~ Ka. k= 


Skt. kramuka ‘areca palm’, Pa. kamuka ‘id’ Ka, kamuka 
(289) ‘id’ (Kilt.) 


Skt. krinati ‘purchases’ (CDIAL), Pa. kinati ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
kéni (264) ‘purchase’ (Kitt.) 


3.2.3.4.1. Skt. -kr- Pkt. -kk= Ka, -kk- 

Skt. cakravaka ‘the ruddy goose’ (CDIAL), Pa. cakkavaka, 
‘id’ (ibid) Ka. cakkavakki (264) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.3.5. Skt. -ghr- Pkt. -ggh- Ka. -gg~ 

Skt. vyaghra ‘tiger’ (CDIAL), Pk. vaggha ‘id’ (ibid), Ka, 
bagga (264) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

3.236. Skt. -tr- Pkt. -tt- Ka. -tt- 


Skt citrakara ‘a painter’ (CDIAL), Pk. citt#ara ‘id’ (ibid), 
Ka. cittara (264) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 


*8When a cluster is assimialated in the initial postion, the first member 
is élided. 
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Skt. putrika ‘puppet’ (PSMD), AMg. *puttiga cf. Mhr. 
puttia ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. puttige (264), ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vétra ‘large reed’ (CDIAL), Pa. vetta ‘cane’ Ka. betta 
(264) ‘a cane’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. chatraka ‘paresol’ (CDIAL), Pa. chattaka ‘an umbrella’ 
(ibid) Ka. sattige (264) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. sitraka ‘thread’, chord’ (CDIAL), Pa. suttaka ‘thread, 
string’ (ibid), Ka. suttige (264) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.3.7. Skt. dr- Pkt. d- Ka. d- 

Skt. drdni ‘wooden trough shaped like a boat’ (CDIAL), Pk. 
doni ‘a boat’ (ibid), Ka. dona, -ni ‘a wooden tub shaped like 
a boat’ (Kitt.) — | 

3.2.3.7.1. Skt.-dr- Pkt. -dd- Ka. -d- 

Skt. nidra ‘sleep’ (CDIAL), Pa. nidda (ibid), Ka. nidde (264) 
‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. mudrika ‘a seal, a signet’ (PSMD), Pk. *muddiga, cf. Pk. 
muddia ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. muddige (264) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.3.8. Skt. pr- Pkt. p- Ka. *p-/h- 

Skt. pranita ‘sacrificial vessel’ (CDIAL), Pk. *panida cf. Pk. 
pania ‘skull’ Ka. hanite (264) ‘vessel used at sacrifice’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. prabha ‘light? (CDIAL), Pa. pabha ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. habe 
(264) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. prabhu ‘strong, capable, lord’ (CDIAL), Pa. pabhu 
‘master’ (ibid), Ka. habu (264) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. prasara ‘extension’ (CDIAL), Pa. pasara ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
hasara (264) ‘moving forward’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.3.9. Skt. -—bhr— Pkt. -bh- Ka. *-bh-/-b- 

Skt. bhramani‘kind of game played by lovers’ (MW) Pk. 
*bhamani Ka. bavani (264) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.3-10 Skt. jv=Pety— Ka. j- 

; Skt. ivala ‘light, torch, flame’ (CDIAL) Pa. jala ‘flame’ 
(ibid), Ka. jale (269) ‘blaze’ (Kitt.) 
Skt. jvara ‘fever’ (CDIAL), Pk. jara ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. jara (269) 
‘heated, fever’ (Kitt.) 
3.2.3.10.1. Skt. -jv- Pkt. -jj- Ka. -jj- 


Skt. _ujvala ‘blasing up, bright, clean’ (CDIAL). Pa. ujjala 
‘blazing, bright’ (ibid), Ka. ujjala (269) ‘luminous, beautiful’ (Kitt.) 
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Skt. prajvala ‘burning’ (CDIAL), Pk. pajjala ‘shining’ 
(PSMD) Ka. pajjala (269) ‘shining’ (Kitt.) 


3.2.3.11. Skt. dv— Pk. d- Ka. d- 


Skt. dvara ‘door (CDIAL), Pk. dara ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. dara 
(285) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. dviguna ‘double’ (CDIAL), Pa, diguna ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
duguna (285) ‘twofold’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. dvipa ‘land, island’ (CDIAK), Pa. dipa ‘island, Pk. 
diva ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. diva (285) ‘an island’ (Kitt.) 


3.2.3.12. Skt. dhv- Pkt, dh- Ka. *dh-/d- 


Skt. dhvani ‘sound echo’ (CDIAL), Pa. dhani ‘noise’ (ibid), 
Ka. danj (285) ‘sound, a figure of speech’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.4. Stop + sibilants*+ 

3.2.4.1. Skt. -kg- > Pkt -kkh- > Ka. *-kkh-/-kk= 

Skt. pakga ‘wing, side’, (CDIAL) Pk. pakkha ‘wing, side, 
fortnight’ (ibid) Ka. pakka (265), ‘wing, the half of a lunar month’ 
(Kitt.) 

Skt. akgara ‘indestructable, word syllable’ (CDIAL), Pk. 
akkhara ‘written syllable’ (ibid), Ka. akkara (265) ‘a letter of the 
alphabet’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. prakgala ‘flowing’ (CDIAL), Pk. *pakkhila, ef, Or. 
pakkhila ‘washing, a stale watered rice’ (ibid), Ka, pakkala (265) ‘?’ 

Skt. prékgana ‘viewing’ (CDIAL), Pk. pekkhaga ‘sight’ (ibid), 
Ka, pekkagam (265) ‘looking at, viewing’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. bhikga ‘alms’ (CDIAL), Pa. bhikkha ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
bikke (265) ‘id’ (Kitt-) 

Skt. rakga ‘preservation, care’ (CDJAL), Pk. rakkha ‘guard- 
ing (ibid) Ka. rakka (265) ‘a guard, a protector’ (Kitt.) 


“Cluster consisting of stop and sibilant are of two patterns; stops in the 
initial position and otherwise, In both instances the sibilant is assimilated to 
the stop and the stop aspirated, if it isnot an aspirated one. The pattern 
of cluster consisting of two aspirated stops is not toleratedin Pkt. and hence 
the first member is de-aspirated. Thus /ks/ s /khkh/ > /kkh; /st/ or /sth/S 
/th th/ > /tth/ etc. Also see the previous foot note. The relevant sutras in He are 
Ksah, khah kvacit tu chajhau (2.3), Ska-skay6r nimni (2-4), $tasya-anustra- 
ista-samdasté (2-34), Stasya tho ‘samsta-stumbhe (2-45), Spah-spayor phah 
(2-56) 
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Skt. lakga ‘a mark, a sign’ (CDIAL), Pa. takkha ‘mark, sign, 
one lakh, a target’ (ibid), Ka. lakka (265) “one lakh’ (Kitt ) 

Skt. lakgana ‘mark, sign, aim’ (CDIAL), Pa. lakkhana ‘a 
distinguishing mark’ (ibid), Ka. lakkanam (265) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. sakgin ‘a witness’ (CDIAL), Pa. sakkhi ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
sakki (265) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.5. Nasal + nasal 

Skt. -nm- > Pkt. -mm- > Ka. -mm- 

Skt. unmatta ‘the plant Datura metele’ (CDIAL), Pk. 
ummatta ‘id’ (ibid) Ka ummatta (268) ‘the thorn apple’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.6. Nasal + semi-vowel 

3.2.6.1. Skt. ny- > Pk. n- > Ka. n- 

Skt. nyaya ‘rule method’ (CDIAL), AMg *naya, cf. Pk naya 
‘id’ (ibid), Ka. naya (284) ‘logical arguement, method’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. nyioa ‘wanting’ (CDIAL), Pa. niina,cf. Pk. nina ‘id’ 
(ibid) Ka. nina (284) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.6.1.1. Skt. -ny- Pk. -nn—- Ka. -non- 

Skt. anyaya ‘injustice’ (CDIAL), AMg. *annaya ef. Pk. 
annaa ‘unjust’ (ibid), Ka. annaya (277) ‘unjust or unlawful action’ 
(Kitt.) 

Skt. kanya, kanyikg ‘a girl, a virgin’ (CDIAL) AMg. *kanniga 
ef. AMg. kann@ ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. kannike (276) ‘id’ (Kilt.) 

3.2.7, Semivowel + stop 

3.2.7.1. Skt. -rk- Pkt. -kk- Ka. -kk- 

Skt. karkaga ‘rough’ (CDIAL), Pa. kakkasa ‘rough, harsh 
(ibid), Ka. kakkasa (264) ‘jard, rough’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. markata ‘monkey’ (CDIAL), Pa. makkata, Pk. makkata, 
Pk. makkada ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. makkada (264) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. garkara ‘candied sugar’ (CDIAL), Pa. sakkara ‘granu- 
lated sugar’ (ibid) Ka. sakkara (264) ‘molasses’ (Kitt). 

3.2.7.2. Skt. -rg- Pkt. -gg- Ka. -gg- 

Skt. varga ‘class. group’ (CDIAL), Pk. vagga ‘company, 
collection’ (ibid) Ka. vagga (264) ‘class’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. *purgi (Smd. gives purgi as the etymon for Ka. puggi, 
but this is not attested in Skt.) Pk. pugga (dé4i) ‘kind of musica} 
instrument’ (PSMD) Ka. puggi (264) ‘id’ 
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3.2.7.3. Skt. -rj- . Pkt. -jj- Ka. -jj- 

Skt. gujjara ‘N. of people’ (CDIAL), Pj. gujjara ‘id’ (ibid), 
Ka. gujjara (274) ‘N. of Gujerat’ (Kitt) ) 

3.27.4. Skt. -rt- Pk. -tt- Ka. -tt- 

Skt. kartari ‘scissors’ (CDIAL.), Pk. kattari ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
kattari (264) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 


Skt. kartr ‘one who does’ Pk katti ‘id’ (PSMD), Ka. kattar 
(264) creator, one who does’ (Kitt.) 


Skt. varti ‘wick’ (CDIAL), Pk. vatti, -tti ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
batt: (264) ‘turning wick of a lamp’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.7.5. Skt. -rdh- Pkt. -<ddh=- Ka. *-ddh-/ -dd- 

Skt. ardha ‘half’ (CDIAL), Pk addha ‘-ddha ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. 
adda (264) ‘half’ (Kitt). 

3.2.7.6. Skt -rp- Pkt. -pp- Ka. -pp- 

Skt. darpa ‘arrogance’ (CDIAL), Pk. dappa ‘id’ Ka. dappa 
(264) inflicting pain’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.77. Skt. -rb-- Pa. ~bb- Ka. -bb- 

Skt. nirbuddhi ‘senselessness’ Pa. *nibbuddhi, Ka. nibbuddi 
(264) ‘id’ 

Skt. birbura ‘Acacia arabica’ (CDIAL), Pa. *babbura ef. 
Pk. babvila ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. babbura (264) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 


3.2.8. Semivowel + nasal. 

3.2.8.1 Skt, -rn- AMg. -no- Ka. -nn~-*5 

Skt. dharma ‘what is established, law, duty’ (CDIAL), 
Pa. dhamma ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. dhamma (264) ‘duty’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. nirmala ‘spotless, clean’(CDIAL), Pa. nimmala ‘clean, 
pure’ (ibid) Ka, nimmal!a (264) ‘free from impurities’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.9. Semivowel + semivowel 

3.2.9.1 Skt. -yu- Pkt. -jj-"8 Ka. -jj- 

Skt. gayya ‘bed’ (CDIAL), Pk. sejja ‘id’ (ibd), Ka. sejje 
(274) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 


’¢Pischel para 225 
*®Dya-yya-ryam jah (He. 2-24) 
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3.2.9.2, Skt. -ry- Pk. -jj-? Ka. -ji- 

Skt. arya ‘noble respectable’ (CDIAL) Pk. ajja ‘master, 
mother’s or father’s father’ (ibid), Ka. ajja (273) ‘a grand father 
(Kitt.) 

Skt. karya ‘to be done’ (CDIAL), Pk. kajja ‘action, duty’ 
Ka. kajja (273) ‘to be done, business’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.9.3. Skt. -rv- Pa. -bb- Ka. -bb- 

Skt. sarva ‘all whole’ (CDIAL), Pa. sabba ‘all’ (ibid), Ka. 
sabba (264) ‘whole’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.9.4. Skt. -ly- Pk. -Il- Ka. -ll- 

Skt. palyana ‘saddle’ (CDIAL), Pk. pallana ‘id’ (ibid), 
Ka. hallaana (259) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.9.5. Skt. vy- Pk. v- Ka. b- 

Skt. vyamjana ‘a sign’ (CDIAL), Pk. vamjana ‘mark*® 
(ibid), Ka. bemjana (285) ‘the act of making clear’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vyathate ‘goes astray, trembles’ (CDIAL), Pk. vahia 
‘distresses’ (ibid), Ka. bete (285) ‘perturbation’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vyavahara ‘behaviour, custom, business’ (CDIAL), 
Pk. vavahara ‘behaviour’ (ibid), Ka. bevahara (285) ‘performance’ 
(Kitt.) 

3.2.9.6. Skt. -lv~ > Pk. -ll- > Ka. -II-%* 

Skt. bilva ‘the tree Aegle marmelos’ + Skt. patra ‘leaf’ Pk. 
billa+patta, Ka. bellapatta (269) ‘bael Jeaf’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.10. Sibilants + stops 

3.2.10.1. Skt. <sk- > Pk. -kkh- > Ka. *-kkh-/-kk- 


Skt. gagkuli the orifice of the ear’ (PSMD), Mg. *éakkhuli, 
cf. Pk. sakkhuli ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. cakkuli (268) ‘the orifice of the ear, 
rice, gruel’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vigkara ‘a gallinaceious bird’ i.e. the scatterer’ (CDIAL), 
Pk. *vikkhira, cf. Pk. vikkhirai ‘scatters’ (ibid), Ka. vikkira (268) 
‘N of a bird’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. pugkarini ‘lotus pond’. ef. Skt. pugkara ‘lotus’ (CDIAL), 
Pk. *pokkharini, cf. Pk. pokkhara ‘lotus’ (ibid) Ka. hokkariai (268) 
‘Jotus pool’ (Kitt ) 


ibid 
‘Muller p. 53 
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3.2.10.2.. Skt. -st- > Pk. -tth- > Ka. *—tth—/-tt- 

Skt, igtika ‘brick’ (CDIAL), AMg. ittaga®® ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. 
ittage (287) ‘a brick’ (Kitt.). | are 

Skt. kagta “bad, difficult, dangerous’ (CDIAL), ae kevth 
‘bad, useless’ (ibid), Ka. katta (287) ‘difficulty, misery’ (Kitt.) . 

Skt. dusta ‘deified, bad, villain’ (CDIAL), Pk. duttha ‘corrupt’ 

spoilt (ibid), Ka. dutta (287) ‘corrupt, wicked’ (Kitt. ) 

Skt. nasti ‘loss’ (CDIAL), Pk. *natthi, cf. Pk. nattha ‘id’ 
(ibid) Ka. natti (287) ° ‘id’ (Kitt. ) 

Skt. pigta ‘ground, flour’ (CDIAL), Pk. pittha ‘crusehed seed, 
- flour’ (ibid), Ka. pitty. (287) ‘ground flour’ (Kitt.) > 
Skt. *mugtika, cf. Skt. musti ‘fist? (CDIAL), Pk. *mutthiga, 

cf. Pk. mutthi ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. muttige (287) ‘id’ (Kitt.) ~ 

, Skt. srgti ‘creation, nature’ (CDIAL), Pk. sitghi ‘id’ (ibid), 
Ka. sitti (287) ‘creation’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.10.3. Skt. —gth- Pk. -tth- Ka. -*tth- It tt-/ -t- 

Skt. aigusgtha ‘thumb’, big toes’ See fella Pk. amguttha 
‘id’ (ibid) Ka. amgutta (287) ‘the thumb’ (Kitt.) . 

Skt. gdsthi ‘assembly, meeting place’ (CIAL), Pk. getthi 
‘assembly’ (ibid), Ka. gotti (287) ‘id’ (Kitt.) : 

Skt. jyastha ‘the 16th lunar mansion’. (CDIAL), § Pk. jettha 
‘id’ (ibid), Ka..jéte (287) ‘the 18th lunar mansion, the elder sister 
_ of Lakg mi, who is the goddes of misfortune’ (Kitt. oe 

Skt. nigthura ‘cruel, harsh’ (CDJAL), Pk. nitthura ‘ Gd? (ibid) 
Ka. nittura (287) ‘hard, rough, unkind’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. nigtha ‘decision, firmness’ (CDIAL) Pa, niggha ‘base 
‘ conclusion’ (ibid), Ka. nitte (287) ‘position, basis (Kitt). toe 

Skt. manjigtha ‘Rubia cordifolia and it’s dye’ -(CDIAL), 
Pk: pee x (ibid), Ka, meme sas ‘Indian madder’ 
 {Kitt.) |: 3 
Skt. shal igia “foundation” (CDIAL); Pa. iis ‘prop’ 
_ (ibid) Ka. hadite (287) ‘installation, celebrity’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. gagthi ‘sixty’ (CDIAL), Pa. gatthi ‘id’ (ibid) Ka.’ catti 
(287) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 


*9In the lexemes ustra ‘camel’, ista ‘brick’, sandasta ‘bitten’, /s/ is assimi- 
jated te /t', without aspirating it. See. He, 2-34. 
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3.2.10.4. Skt. st- > Pk. the > Ka. *th-/t- 

Skt. stimita ‘static’ (PSMD), AMg. *thimida, cf. Pk. thimia 
‘id’ (ibid), Ka. timita (267) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. stoma ‘heap, mass’ (CDIAL) Pk. *thoma, Ka, toma 
(267) ‘crowd’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.10.5 Skt. sth- > Pk. th- > Ka. *th-/t- 

Sk. sthana ‘firm stance, place of abode’ (CDIAL), Pk. 
thana ‘place’ (ibid), Ka. tana ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.10.6 Skt. sp- > Pk. ph- > Ka. *ph-/p- 

Skt. sparga ‘touch’ (CDIAL), Pk. pharasa ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
parusam (276) ‘contact, preception by touch’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.10.7 Skt. sph- > Pk. ph- > Ka. *ph-/ p- / h- 

Skt. sphatika ‘crystal’ (CDIAL), Pk phadia, phaliha ‘id’ (ibid) 
Ka. phalika (276) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. sphij ‘buttocks’ (CDIAL), Pk. phugga ‘loins’ (ibid), Ka. 
hikke (276) ‘dung of an animal’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. sphotaka ‘a blister’, a boil? (CDIAL), Pa. *phélika, cf. 
Pa, phdta ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. hdlige (276) ‘a blister’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.11. Sibilant + nasal 

Skt. ém- > Pk. m- > Ka. m-*° 

Skt. magina ‘pertaining to a cremation ground’ (CDIAL), 
Pk. masaqa ‘id’ (PSMD), Ka. masana (276) ‘burrial ground’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.12. Sibilant + semi-vowel 

3.2.12.1. Skt. sy- Pk. s- Ka. s- 

Skt. 4yama ‘black’ (CDIAL), Pa. sama ‘id’ (ibid), sama (285) 
‘id’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.12.2. Skt. sr- Pk. s- Ka, s- 

Skt. granana ‘ascetic, religious mendicant’ (CDIAL), Pk. 
samana ‘id’ Ap. *savana, Ka. savana (264) ‘a Jain’ (Kitt.) 


Skt. éréni ‘line, row, troup’ (CDIAL), Pk. seni ‘row, 
collection’ (ibid), Ka. seni (264) ‘a line, a row’ (Kitt.) 


‘OWhen a sibilant is assimilated to a nasal, the cluster becomes in the — 
pattern, nasal + /h/. On the initial position the-nasal alone remains. See Pischel 
para 313 
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Skt. érdni ‘two buttocks’ (CDIAL), Pk. sdni ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
SOni (264) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 


3.2.12.3, Skt. sv- > Pk. s~ > Ka. s- 


Skt. gvan ‘a dog’ (CDIAL), Pk. sana ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. sana 
(285) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 


3.3. PALATALISATION 


In the following instances, the change of dentals that occurs 
in Skt. loan words in Ka., according to Smd., can be classified as 
Palatalisation, Asa rule the change takes place in the enviorpment 
of /y/ and this is a Prakritism.* 


3.3.1.1. Skt. -ty- > Pk. -cc- > Ka. ~-cc- 

Skt. nitya ‘continual’ (CDIAL) Pa. nicca ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
niccam (266) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

3.2.2.1. Skt. dy- > Pk.j-> Ka. j- 

Skt. dyiita ‘gambling’ (CDIAL), Pa. jita ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. jidu 
(263) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

3.3.2.2. Skt. -dy- > Pk. -jj- > Ka. -jj- 

Skt. udydga ‘active participation’ (CDIAL), AMg. *ujjdga, cf. 
Pa. oyyoga ‘id’, Mbr. ujjod ‘effort’ (ibid), Ka. ujjuga (276) 
‘undertaking anything’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vidyadhara ‘kind of demi-gods’ (PSMD), S. *vijjadhara 
cf. Mhr. vijjahara ‘kind of kgatriyas’ (ibid), Ka. bijjédara (262) 
‘knowledge holder, a kind of siprit or fairy’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vidya ‘knowledge’ (CDIAL) Pk. vijja ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. 
bijje (262) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. vaidya ‘learned, physician’ (CDIAL), Pk. vejja ‘physi- 
cian’ (ibid) Ka. bejje (262) ‘Vedic, relating to medicine’ (Kitt.) 

3.3.3. Skt. dhy- > Pk. jh- > Ka. *jh-/j- 

Skt. dhyana ‘meditation’ (CDIAL), Pa. jhana ‘contem- 
plation’ (ibid), Ka. janam (263) ‘meditation’ (Kitt.) 

3.3.3.1. Skt. -ndhy- Pk. mjh- Ka. *-mjh- / -mj- 

Skt. vandhya ‘barren, sterile’ (CDIAL), Pa. vamjha ‘barren’ 
(ibid) Ka. bamje (263) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 


‘\Tye'caitye (Hc. 2.13),;Dya-yya-ryam jah (Hc.-2-24), Hrasvatthya-sea- 
tsa-psam aniscale (Hc, 2. 21), Sadhavasa-dhya-hydm jhah /He. 2-26) 
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Skt. vindhya:‘N. Of a mountain’ (PSMD), Pk. vimjha ‘id’ 
(ibid) Ka. bimja (263) ‘id’ (Kitt.) ; ze 

Skt. sandhya twilight’ (CDIAL), Pk, samjha ‘evening’ (ibid), 
Ka. samje (263) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 

3.4. Sporadic Palatalisation : 

3.4.1. Skt. -kg- > Pk. -cch-“ Ka. *-cch- / -cc- 

Skt. aksi ‘eye’ (CDIAL), Pk. acchi ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. acci (265) 
- Sid? (Kitt.) sila . 

Skt. akga ‘a die for gambling’ (CDIAL), Pa. accha ‘a die’ 
(ibid) Ka. accu (256) ‘id’ (Kitt.) eo). ea Mt a 

Skt. kakga ‘girdle’ (CDIAL), Pa. kaccha ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. kacca 
(265) ‘the hem of a garment tucked to the waisteband’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. bhikgu ‘mendicant’? (CDIAL), Pk. Bhikkhu, NI. Doc. 
bhicchu ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. biccu (265) ‘a mendicant’ (Kitt.) 

3.4.2. Skt. -ps- > Pk. -cch-“ Ka. *_cch- / -cc- 

‘Skt. apearas ‘a clestial nymph’ (PSMD), Pk. accharasi ‘id’ 
(ibid) Ka. accarase (266) ‘id’ (Kitt.) 


3.5. RETROFLEXION 


- 3.5.1. Retroflexion of dentals in the enviornment of /r/ or 
ir) is a Pkt. trait.“* Smd, cites the following word that belongs to 
this category. . : 

Skt. -r- nth- Pk. -mth- Ka. -*mth- / -mt- 

Skt. granthi ‘knot, bunch, protuberance, swelling, or 
hardening of the vessels of the. body’ (CDIAL), Pk. gamthi ‘knot, 
joint, bundle, a kind of disease’ (ibid), Ka. gamti (260)‘a knot, 
swelling or hardeuing of the veins on the surface of the legs’ (Kitt.) 

3.5.2. Sporadic Retroflexion 


Sporadic retrofiexion is in vogue in Prakrit.“© Some words 
with sporadic retraflexion, cited by Smd. are given below. 


“Hc. 2.3 See foot note 35 | 
‘SH. 2-21, see footnote 42 
44Pischel paras 218-224 


46Vrtta-pravrtta mprttika-pattana-kadarthite tah (Hc. 2-29). Of the lexme 
mentioned in the sutra, only pattana ‘town’ has undergone sporadic change as 
there is not any retroflex init. Also see No gah (He. 1-228), Jan-mnor nah 
(Hc. 242) etc. 
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3.5.2.1 Skt. ~tt- > Pk. -tt~ > Ka. -tt- 


Skt. pattana ‘town city’ Pk. pattana ‘id’ (PSMD), Ka. 
pattanam (281) ‘city’ (Kitt.) 


3.5.2.2. Skt. -jn—- > Pk. -n- > Ka. -n- 

Skt. aja ‘command’ (CDIAL), Pk, aga ‘id’ (ibid), Ka, ane 
(281) oath, command (Kitt.) 

3.5 2.3. Skt, -n- > Pk. -n- > Ka. -n- 

Skt, khani ‘mine’ Pk. khagi ‘id’ Ka. kagi (281) ‘id’ 

Skt. pisuna ‘a villain’ (PSMD), Pk. pisuna ‘id’ (ibid), Ka, 
pisuna (281) ‘a betrayer’ (Kitt.) 

Skt. manthani ‘vessel for butter’ (CDIAL), Pk. mamthani 


‘churning vessel’ (ibid), Ka, mamtagi (281) ‘an earthern vessel for 
churning, a churn’ (Kitt.) 


Skt. Jambana ‘hangingdown’ (CDIAL), Pk. lambanga ‘a string’ 
(PSMD) Ka. lambana ‘hanging down, depending’ (Kitt.) 


Skt. vijfigna ‘the act of discovering’ (CDIAL), PK. vimiga 
‘knowledge’ (PSMD), Ka. binnanam (281) ‘id’ (Kitt. ) a3 


Skt. suvasini ‘woman, wife’ (ibid), Ka. sovasini (281) ‘a 
woman whose husband is alive’ (Kitt.) 
_ Skt. sthgna -memaaal Pk. thana ‘id’ (ibid) Ka. tina 
(281) ‘id’ (Kitt-) 
Skt. sthapana ‘the act of caushigs to stata? (CIAL), Pk, 
‘thivana ‘id’ (ibid), Ka. tapaga (281) ‘id’ (Ripe 


3.6. NASALISATION 


Smd. 289 states that, in the Skt loan words markata, ‘monkey’ 
/rk/ changes to /mk/. The nasalisation of the first element in a 
double consonant is a Prakritism.* 


4, CONSLUSION 


Kannada at the time of Ké4iraja, had more borrowings from 
Pkt. than from Skt. The sound changes noted in Apabhrméapra- 
karana may be better explained with the help of Pkt. grammar and 
the majority of erules given are Pkt. Joan words. 


‘OMo'nunasiko vo va (He. 4-397) 
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DIPHTHONGS IN SOUTH DRAVIDIAN 
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The traditional grammarians have treated ai and au as 
diphthongs in the literary languages. Most of the modern scholars 
both descriptivists and comparativists on the other hand on sync- 
hronic and diaehronic grounds treat the diphthongs not as unit 
phonemes but as sequences of two phonemes. But they differ in 
the phonological iaterpretation of the diphthongs.’ Though 
theoretically it is possible to have any of these interpretations viz. 
unit phoneme, vowel cluster or vowel plus semivowel sequence, the 
arguments put forward in support of these views by giving a few 
chosen examples make it dubious whether any one of these inter- 
pretations adequately take care of all instances of developments of 
the diphthongs in the same language or in the various cognate 
languages. This paper deals with a re-examination of the various 
arguments in support of the above views, its merits and demerits 
and prefers the treatment of the diphthongs as unit phonemes in 
Dr. on the basis of both comparative and historical evidences. 


'Tolkappiyanar, the earliest traditional Ta. gramarian mentions twelve 
independent vowels including two diphthongs @i and aw for Ta. (Tol. Elutt, 8) 
Lilathilakakeran also mentions the same vowels in Lilathilakam, the 14th 
century gramar on Ma. (Lil. silpa 111-37). 

‘In Ta. Subramonian, S. V. (1965:8. 30 fn 2). Govindankutty, A. 
(1972) Dhamodaran (2972; 198), Ilavarasu (1974: 176) consider the diph- 
thongs 88 vowel clusters @+ i and @+ 4 in their descriptive studies. 
Shanmugham Pillai, M. (#960). Meenakshisundaram. T. P. (1965: 66), 
Shanmugham § V. (1973: 155-62) consider the diphthongs a vowel semivowel 
sequences as ay anday. Emeneau, M. B.(1959) treats ai as ay in PDr. Bh. 
Krishnamurti (961: 119-21), Zvelebil (1970: 70-72) treat the diphthongs 
as CVsequences as “ay and “ay for PDr. 


a a es ee es 
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Zvelebil (1970 : 70) and Shanmugham (1973; 156) doubt the 
phonemic status of the diphthongs. The former says since there 
exist separate graphemes for ai and au we may be tempted to 
classify them as separate phonemes,® Following him, the latter 
says that the phonemic status of the diphthongs seems doubtful 
when compared with the monophthongs in Old Tamil where the 
monophthongs have got many contrasts in different environments.‘ 
But it should be noted that ai contrasts initially, medially and 
finally with the monophthongs in several instances. For instance, 
notice the following sets of contrasts in Tamil which show beyond 
doubt the phonemic status of ai. 


Jnitiall:— 


1. aivar ‘five persons’ (2318)* avar ‘those persons’ (1) 
ivar ‘these persons’ (1) 


2, aiyar ‘sages brahmins’ (163) ayar ‘becoming weary’ (41) 


ayar ‘cow herds’ (Cil-) uyar ‘to rise’ ($55) 

3. aintu - ‘five’ (2318) intu ‘date palm’ (459) 
éntu ‘to rise high’ (739) 3 

4, aitu ‘beauty’ (2027) atu ‘that thing’ (1) 


itu ‘this thing’ (351) utu ‘that thing’ 
(medial dem.) (475) 
itu ‘to blow’ (638) . 
Medially:= 
]. paittu ‘greenness’(3161)  pattu ‘ten’ (3236) 
pittu ‘bile’ (3407) pottu ‘to burry’ (3686) 
pottu ‘male animals’ (3747) 
2. maippu ‘blackness’ (4187) mappu ‘dullness’ (3849) 
miippu ‘old age’ (4057) 
3. maiyal ‘madness’ (3852) méyal ‘grazing’ (4179) 
muyal ‘hare’ (4071) , 
4, vaiyam ‘earth’ (4872) vayam ‘desire’ (4297) 
viyam ‘extensiveness’ (4431) viyam ‘seed’ (4485) 


5. alaivu ‘becoming soft’ (257) alavu ‘mix’ (253) 


‘Kamil Zvelebil; CDP. 1970, P. 70. 

‘§. V, Shanmugham; ‘The phonological interpretation of Diphtbongs in 
Old Tamil’, 1.34,2.1973 : p.155. 

*The numbers given in parantheses after each item of examples given in 
this paper indicates the (DED) (S) entry numbers. 


Gopinathan Nair 
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1. ilai ‘yarn’ (429) ili ‘to descend’ (426) 
ilu ‘to pull’ (427) 
2. ellai ‘limit’ (720) ella ‘addressing a woman 
friend’ (709) 
elli ‘day time’ (707) 
3. pai ‘to be green’ (3161) pi ‘excrement’ (3453) 
pa ‘expanse’ (3363) po ‘to go” (3734) 
pu ‘flower’ (3564) 
4. tai ‘to sew’ (2858) ta ‘decay’ (2495) 
ti ‘fire’ (2672) tu. ‘to eat’ (2685) 
tii ‘purity (2742) 


5. katai ‘boundary’ (929) kata ‘cross’ (929) 
kat3 ‘he-buffalo’ (943) kati ‘to hite’ (945) 
katu ‘fixed time’ (929) 
ai ocours in the radical and derivative syllables and greater 
frequency of occurrence is for that in the derivative syllables 
while au occurs only in the radical syllables and that too ina very 
few words. Owing to the rarity of cognates which contain au we 
do not get many instances of contrasts of au with other monoph- 
thongs. But still there is contrast in the following examples, 


Ta. 1. auvai ‘mother’ (232) avai ‘those things’ (1976), 
ivai ‘these things’ (331) 
2. kaul ‘bad smell’ (1120) kal ‘stone’ (1091) 
kal ‘leg’ (1238) kil ‘hinge’ (1346) 
kol ‘to kill’ (1772) kol ‘stick’ (1852) 
3. kauli ‘lizard’ (1125) kali ‘thick pulp’ (1162) 
kuli ‘to bathe’ (1522) kali ‘Ox’ (15897) 
koli ‘receiver’ (1788) 
4. kauvu ‘to seize withthe kivu ‘to carry on the 
mouth’ (1025) shoulder (1193) 
kiivu ‘to cal] out’ (1551) 
Ma. 5. kauni ‘muslin’ (S.172) Kani ‘snare’ (994) 
kani ‘aland measure’ kini ‘cymbal’ (1283) 
(1210) 
kéni ‘gunny bag" (1835) 


The above sets of contrasts show explicitly the phonemic 
status of the diphthongs. Now the question is whether the diph- 
thongs can be interpreted as vowel clusters (@ + i/u) of as vowel 
semi-vowel sequences (a + y/v) so that a reduction of at least two 
phonemic units can be made from the phonemic inventory. This 
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is possible if there is the existence of either vowel clusters or vowel 
semi—vowel sequences in the Janguage and that the diphthongs do 
not contrast with those sequences. In order to know the real 
nature of the diphthongs in SDr. their reflexes in the various 
individual languages are to be examined in view of both historical 
and comparative evidences. Here ai is treated first as it occurrs in 
all positions followed by au which has got only limited words and 
distribution. 


If ai does not contrast with the sequence ay then it can be 
phonemically interpreted as a sequence ofaplus y. But in Tamil 
both short and long a as well as ai occur before y and that there is 
clear out contrast with the sequences aiy; ay; ay ia radical syllables 
which shows that they are distinct and original sequences whereas 
in support of his arguments totreat aias *ay Zvelebil (1970: 70) 
says that the large number of contrasts ai: ay in Ta. indicate an 
original contrast ay: ay. Shanmugham (1973: 156) on the other- 
hand says that ay contrasts only with ai and not with ay in radical 
syllables which iodicates that this structural gap can be filled up 
if aiis interpreted as *ay though hecites an example of a sub 
minimal pair in non-monosyllabic word where ai contrasts with ay . 
and yq and states that the vowel semi-vowel interpretation will 
not create any problem.’ But notice the following sets of contrasts 
aiy: ay: ay as well as ay: ay in Ta. 


aiy: ay: ay 
1. aiyar ‘respectable person’ (163) ayar ‘forget (41) 
ayar ‘cow herds (Cil) 
2. paiyal ‘boy’ (3248) payal ‘half share (3247) 
payal ‘bedding’ (3363) 
3. kaiyar ‘mean persons’ (1048) 
kayar ‘astringency’ (1047) 
4. vaiyam ‘earth’ (S572 vayam ‘desire’ (4297) 
vayal ‘door way” (4386) 
ay: ay 
1. ayiram ‘any ore’ (161) ayiram ‘thousand’ (309) 
2. mayam ‘beauty’ (3886) mayam ‘blackness’ (3918) 
3. kayam ‘depth’ (1049) kayam pale 
4, kayal ‘a fish’ (1050) kayal 


sibid. 156, 161 fn. 3. 
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5. kaya ‘to be bitter’ (1047) kaya ‘iron wood tree’ 
(1225) 


6. vayal ‘paddy field’ (4298) vayal ‘door way’ (4386) 


The ai:ay contrasts occurring rovt finally in monosyllabic 
words like pai ‘greenness’ : pay ‘mat’, kai ‘hand’ : kay ‘fruit’ etc. 
are actually a reminiscence of the contrasts of the sequences aiy: ay 
which occur in initial and medial positions. Thus the above sets 
are actually paiy : pay, kaiy: kay. The Ta. inscriptions from the 
6th to 12th centuary record many forms with root final as well as 
suffix final aiy as kaiy ‘hand’, talaiy ‘head’, araiy ‘half’ etc. In the 
Ta. Ka. dialects the final -y > @ in such forms as those given 
above viz. pay > pa, kay > ka. Here it can be seen in these 
cases that -y is a formative addition and the ultimate roots are only 
pa, ka which further shows that here historically the diphthong 
contrasts with the long vowels rather than with the sequence ay. 


ai in Radical Syllables: 


In order to know the development of the diphthongs their 
reflexes in radical and derivative syllables may be examined. 
Following are the reflexes of radical ai, their distribution and alter- 
nations in the various SDr. languages includidg Te. 


Ta. ai ay ac ey a e 
Ma. ai ay Need ey a € 


as 
Ko. — ~ ay ac ey i. 
To.” |.) OV ace { °y — e Qj 
e 
Ka. ai ay eal ey — é 
as 
Kod. — _ ay ac) ey pi ee 
| ss 
aj 
Tu. al’ “ay aC.4-/ty = 
8) 


To. ai ay ac = - 
éey — é 
Among these reflexes ai occurs in Ta. Ma. Ka, Tu. Te., ay 
ac, eyin all ree a (in Ta. Ma. Ko. Kod.), € (Ka. Te.) : 
(Ta. Ma. To.), @ (To.), as (Ka. Kod. Tu. Te.), as (Ma a8} 
eas), (Ma.) and aj 
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The distribution of these reflexes are as follows: 


ai occurs root initially and/or root finally before + and in the pre- 
consonantal position. 


ex. Ta. ai ‘wonder’ (780) kai ‘hand’ (1683) 


Ma. 


Ka. 
Tu. 


Te. 


aintu ‘five’ (2318) vaippu ‘placing’ (4565) 
mai ‘body’ (4162) paital ‘child’ (3248) 
maintan ‘son’ (4189) kaikka ‘to bitter’ (1047) 
vai ‘to carry off’ (4567) kaidu ‘weapon’ (1686) 
kai ‘hand’ (1683) ainu five thidgs’ (2318) 
maikuni ‘perplex’ (3852) 


kai ‘hand’(TVB) paida ‘boy, child’ (3248) 


ay :- occurs root initially and root finally in the pre-vocalic position. 


Ta. 


Ma. 


ex. Ka, 


To 


Kod. 


ayilai ‘a kind of fish’ (160) paya ‘to be green’ (3161) 
kayini ‘widow’ (1687) 

ayila ‘a fish’ (169) paya ‘moisture’ (3161) 

The root final y sometimes gets geminated in such forms as 
ayyan ‘father’ (163) ayyam ‘doubt’ (778) 

In Ma. ay also occurs before CC where it alternates with 
ai. ex. taykkuka/taikka ‘to strike’ (2518) 

Ia, Ko. To. Kod. and Ka. ay occurs initially before + and 
also in the pre-vocalic position where the vowel is often 
dropped in KG. TO. KOD. and optionally represented 
in Ka. 

ay vay ‘fifty’ (2318) kay ‘hand’ (1683) 

aya. ‘excl. of surprise’ (780) 

ayn ‘father’ (>* aiyan) (163) 

oy nu.r ‘five hundred’ (2318) koy ‘hand’ (1683) 

koy- ‘to be bitter’ (1047) 

In To. a > o is the most common change. 

ay ‘adj.incpds.’ ay vattu ‘fifty’ (3318) 

kay ‘hand’ (1683) aya ‘father’ (163) 

may (i) ‘body’ (4162) may (i) duna ‘friend or husband’ 
(4189) 

aymbadi ‘fifty’ (2318) kay ‘hand’ (1683) 

ayyé ‘father’s brother’ (163) 

ayye priest’ (163) bayilu ‘field’ (4298) 

aya /ayya ‘father’ (163) bayalu ‘field’ (4298) 
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ac:- occurs root finally ia the pre-vocalic position. All languages 
show am ac sequence whereasc > S$ frequently in Ka. Kod. 
Tu. Te. and rarely as § in Ma. andj in Kod. Tu. all in the 
same environment, forming the reflexes as>aé>aj which freely 
alternates with ac which in turn alternates with ai and ay 
thereby showing that all these reflexes are developed from a 
single source. 


ex. ai /ay/ ac 


Ta. kai /kay/ kaca ‘to be bitter’ (1047) 
pai /paya/ paca ‘to be green’ (3161) 
paital /payap/ paca ‘small boy’ (3248) 
maiya /maya/ macakku ‘to be cofused’ (3852) 
ai/ac 
nai/naci ‘be frayed’ (2950) 
vai/vaci ‘sharpness’ (4568) 
maimal/macankal ‘evening’ (3778) 
maittunan/maccunan ‘sister's husband’ (4189) 
ai jay/ac/ as 
Ma. pai, paim/pacu ‘tender, green, moist’ (3161) 
paya/paca/paga ‘moisture’ (3161) 
ai/jas 
- kaikka/kagakka ‘to be bitter’ (1047) 
paital/pasakan ‘child’ (3248) 
Ko. ac macin ‘brother-in-law’ (4189) 
kac- ‘to be bitter’ (1047) tac- ‘to kill’ (2518) 


pac ‘green’ (3161) vac ‘pointed stick’ (4568) 
To. cc=ac 

mociny ‘cross-cousin’ (4189) 

toc- ‘to beat’ (2518) poc- ‘green’ (3161) 
Ka. ay /ac] as 

payir /poo/ pasi ‘growing corn, greenness’ (3161) 
as:- nasi, nasiku ‘to wear out’ (2950) 
pasula ‘child’ (3248) masaku ‘dimness’ (3778) 
masi ‘dirt’ (4187) basi ‘point’ (4568) 


Kod. ayfac ‘- mayme ‘croas nephew’ 
‘maccine ‘younger male cross 
- Cousin’ 
ac i~ pacce ‘green’ (3161) ed 
as ‘- masi ‘charcoal (4187) 


aj ‘- pajja ‘Holeya girl’ 
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Tu. ay fas] aj , 
mayakuni /maskuni/ majakuni ‘to fade’ (3778) 


ai jas :- paiyya/ pasi ‘child’ (3248) 
ai /aj :- maiyi/ maji ‘ollyrium, ink’ (4187) 
ac jaj :- pacca/ paji ‘green’ (3161) 
te, ac jas :- pacca/ pasaru ‘green’ (3161) 
as — masi ‘ink’ vaci ‘nail, thorn’ (4568) 


ey :- occurs root finally before + in Ta. Ma. Ko. To. Ka. and 
Kod. root finally in the pre-consonantal position in Ta. Ma. 
Ka. and root finally in the pre-vocalic position in Tu. Te. 
In Ta. both ey and éy occur. All the languages show an 
alternation of ey with ai or ay. 
ex. Ta. cey ‘todo’, ceyti ‘deed’ (1628) 
mey, Meymmai ‘truth’ (4162) 
ai fey :- kaitai ‘paddy field’ cey ‘field’ (1629) 
Ma. ceyka ‘to do’ (1628) ceyi ‘rice field’ (1629) 
ai Jey :—- mai/ mey ‘body’ (4162) 
Ko. gey/key ‘to do’ (1628) 
may ‘body’, meyn ‘son’ (4162) 
To. iy = ey (-e [palatal or HV] > i (Ta.) 
kiy- ‘to do’ (1628) 
Ka. ai /ay/ ey 
kai /kay/ key ‘decoration (1648) 
vai /vay/ vey ‘to carry off’ (4567) 
mai /may(i)/ may(i) ‘body’ (4162) 
ay | ey i kay /key, key(i) ‘field’ (1629) 
. kay /key ‘hand’ (1683) 
aifey :-  kaidu/keydu ‘weapon’ (1686) 
Kod. key- ‘to work’ (1628) bey ‘to keep’ (4465) 
Tu. keyi ‘growing crop in a field’ (1629) 
ai | ey ~ gaipini / geypini ‘to do’ (1628) 
In Te. both ey and éy occur in the pre-vocalic position. 
ex. meyi ‘body’ (4162) meyi-kdlu ‘agreeing’ (4162) | 
ceyu ‘to do’, doing (1628) v(rjeyu ‘to cast’ (4571) 
ceyi ‘hand’ (1683) : 
ai | ey i maidu / mey(i)du ‘intexication (3852) 
ai | éy ~ vaicu / v(r)eyu ‘to cast’ (4571) 
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a:~ occurs initially in closed syllables in Ta. Ma. Kod. 
ex. Ta. Ma. aacu, Kod. anji ‘five’ (2318) 


In Ko. a occurs initially before + a calg ‘five calg 
measures’ (2318) 


In Ma. aalso occurs before -CC where it alternates 


with ai/ay. 
ex. taikka / taykkuka }/ takka ‘to strike’ (2518) 

e:- occurs initially in closed syllables in Ta. where it alter- 
nates with @ ex. ancu/ ecu ‘five’ (inscriptions) 


In Ma. root finally in the pre-consonantal position where 
it alternates with ai / ay 
ex. vaikka /vaykkuks/ vekka, veppu ‘placing’ 
In To. initially before # ex. ebo— ‘fifty’ 
Kod. root finally in the pre-consonantal position. 
ex. kette ‘wet mud’ (<* keyte) (1629) 
é occurs in Ka. in the pre-consonantal position where it alter- 
nates with ai /ey/ @ 
ex. kai /key/gey ‘to work’ 
geyme/géme ‘work’ (1628) 
In Te. & occurs initially and root finally in the pre- 
consonantal position and root finally before +. @ also alter- 
nates with 2 and ai 
ex. enu ‘five things’ (2318) cenu ‘field’ (1629) 
vegu, vevu ‘to dawn’ (4570) todama* (4570) teéga 
‘tender palmyra shoot’ (2859) 


ey/ej- meyi/mé ‘body’ (4162) 
_ meyi-kdlu / me-kolu ‘agreeing’ (4162) 

ceyu / ceta ‘to dog (1628) 
céyi / cetulu ‘hand (s)* (1683) 
aij/ei-  Kai/ ke (lu) ‘hand (s)’ (1683) 


Q:- occurs in To. is. loss with vowel lengthening 
ex. mil (<*mayil) ‘peacock’ (3793) 


The various reflexes of radical ai its distribution and alter. 
nations show that they are developed froma single source, The 
diphthong ai occurring initially, medially and finally is always 
accompanied by its off glide » which when occurs medially in the 
intervocalic position alternates with cand thus it becomes aiy/aic. 
Later the palatal vowel before the palatal consonant is dropped and 


VIS. ee eee gee 
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it becomes the sequence ay/ac. This development can be seen in 


all languages. Another development of these sequences is that the 
final y > Q in both aiy and ay and it becomes aij anda the former 


occurring root initially and/or root finally before + and in the pre~ 
consonantal position in Ta. Ma. Ka. Tu. Te. and the latter occurring 
initially in closed syllables in Ta. Md. Kod. and initially before + 
in Ko. The sequence ay is also found lost in To. with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceeding vowel. ai anday always occur in 
complementation and in some instances freely alternates which 
shows that only one of them can be reconstructed. ac oceurring 
root finally in the pre-vocalic position is found in all languages 
whereasc > s frequently in Ka. Kod. Tu. Te. and rarely as 4 in 
Ma. andj in Kod. Tu. allin the same environment forming the 
reflexes a4, aj respectively which freely alternates with ac which in 
turn alternates with ai and ay thereby showing that all these 
reflexes are developed from a single source. Parallel to the ay 
sequence an ey also occur in all languages. ey occurs root finally 
before # and/or inthe preccnsooantal position in Ta.Ma.Ko.To. 
Ka.Kod. and root finally inthe prevocalic position in Tu and Te. 
Besides the ey Te. also shows éy. All languages show an alternation 
of ey with gioray. This has occured since in SDr ai>e before y 
and that there is an ai/ey alternation which might be from an 
earlier alternation *aiy/*eiy where also the palatal vowel before the 
palatal consonant get lost and it became ay/ey. This development 
also occurs in all languages. Thus both these althernations ay/ac 
and ay/ey now present in SDr can be attributed to an earlier 
alternation *aiy/*aic and “aiy/*eiy which might have been derived 
from an original PSDr ai. All these developments can be dia- 
gramatically represented as follows: 

—+ a (Ta, Ma. Ko. Kod.) 


> aly ve —+ J (To.) 
he a ae hae as (Ka. Kod. Tu. Tes 
PSDr *ai — + ag (Ma.) 


—+aj (Kod, Tu.) 


—»> *ely ———- ey —+e (Ta, Ma. To.) 
nd é (Ka. Te.) 
The ay/ey alternation® stated by Krishnamurti can now be 
restated asthe a/e alternation preceeding a palatal which is in 


‘Bh Krishnamurti, TVB. (1961: p. 116) says that there is an *ay/*ey 
alternation in PDr and among Sr Languages. Te. shows reflexes for both the 
alternants. But it should be noted that all the SDr languages show the reflexes 
of ya and ey. 
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conformity with the a/e alternation following an initial palatal 
(c, y, i) in SDr. the ac/ay alternation as the c/y alternation occurr- 
ing medially elsewhere afcer any other vowel or the diphthong ai. 
Following Krishnamurti, Zvelebil has stated that -iin ai in may 
cases alternates with -c and most probably a development from as 
original *c, for iastance, such alternations as pac/pai ‘green 
(*pac-/*pay-)". This shows that -ishould be interpreted as *-y which 
seems Contradictory since if -i is developed from an original *c an 
“ac sequence rather than an *ay sequence is to be reconstructed for 
derivicg the diphthony ai in such instances. T.P. Meenakshisundaran 
(1965:61) on the otherhand says that in nonmonosyllabic roots the 
intervocalic -c- disappears and i is heard and this i > y later 
on’, ex. paci > pai, painkili ‘green parrot’. Though it may seem 
that this is a possibility in such words as vaci > vai ‘sharpness’, 
naci > nai ‘be frayed’ etc a close examination of the intervocalic 
-c- in other non monosyllabic words where it is followed by -a@ such 
as paca/pai ‘to be green’, kaca/kai ‘to be bitter’ etc. show that the 
above interpretation is not applicable in these cases where the 
dropping of -c- do not bring forth the diphthong ai. Though there 
isa c/y alternation medially in SDr it is not often sure whether c>y 
or y>cand hence a *c/*y alternation is to be admitted in PSDr itself. 
Therefore in order to derive the aiin such forms as. those given 
above not only an *ay but an “ac sequence also is to be recon- 
structed. But it should be noted that the y occurring before any 
vowel or the diphthorg ai becomes ¢ or to any one of its reflexes 
and it is not due te the quality of the preceeding or following vowel. 


ex. iyanku/icahku ‘to go’ (397) 
iyal/ical ‘winged white ant’ (457) 
éy / ec ‘to dart’ (691) 
ayal / acal ‘neighbourhood’ (159) 
uyir / ucir ‘life’ (554) 
araiyar / araicar ‘king’ (Ta. Inscr.) 
ai in derivative syllables :- 
Following are the reflexes of ai in the suffixal syllables which 
occur word medially and/or word finally. 


Ta. ai ay aly ey a e 


Ma. ai a e a € 
Ko. 0) : ‘ 

To. i) y 

Ka. e a ey i 

Kod. e a 

Tu. e€ é a 

Te. ay(u) e a 


"Zvelebil, CDP, P. 78. 


. *T. P. Meenakshisundaran, A History of Tamil Language, Deccan College. 
Poona, 1965.p.61. 


7 Pe 
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Among these reflexes ai occur in Ta. Ma., ay(u) (Ta.Ma. Te.), 
aiy (Ta. Ma.), ey (Ta. Ma. Ka.), a, e (Ta. Ma. Ka. Kod, Tu. Te.), 
i (Ta. Ka. Te.), @, y (Ko. To.). The distribution and alternations 
of these reflexes in the various SDr languages both in nominal and 
verbal derivatives may be noted. 
ai :=- occurs in Ta. Ma. (a) medially in the pre-consonantal posi- 

tion and (b) word finaily. (c) Ta. also shows the following 
alternations. ai/a, ai/ay, ai/aji 


ex, Ta. (a) il-ai-mai ‘youth’ il-ai-fian ‘young’ man’ (436) 
kar-ai-vu ‘dissolving’ (1086) 
nin-ai-tal ‘reflection’ (3050) ir-ai-ppu ‘buzzing’ (414) 
ur—ai-ppu ‘firmness (619) il-ai-tt-av-an ‘poor man’ 
(435) 
kan-ai-kk-ai ‘fore arm’ (979) 


(b)  ij-ai ‘young, tender’ (436) ell-ai ‘boundary’ (720) 


ar-ai ‘half’ (192) 6c-ai ‘sound’ (873) 
tal-ai ‘head’ (2529) mal-ai ‘mountain’ (3882) 
ut-ai ‘to kick’ (527) kat-ai ‘to churn’ (957) 


kar-ai ‘to weep’ (1085) tal-ai ‘to fasten’ (2557) 
nan-aji ‘to become wet’ (3006) nin-ai ‘to think’ (3050) 
av-an-ai (he, acc) av-a]-ai (she, acc.) 


enn-ai (i, acc.) mara-tt-ai (tree, acc.) 

(c) aila 
kut-ai-vu / kut-a-vu ‘hollow, cave’ (1383) 
kut-ai / kuta ‘cavity’ (1383) 
pan-ai / pan-a@ ‘large earthen pot’ ( 3394) 
il-ai / iJ-a ‘young, tender’ (436) 

ail ay 

kar-ai / kap-ay ‘spiny bamboo’ (1155) 
cir-ai / cir-ay ‘to shave’ (1305) 


ka-kk-ai / ka-kk~-ay ‘crow’ (1197) 
ur-ai-ficu / ur-ay-nicu ‘to rub’ (572) 
aija/i 
ur-ai-cu/uracu/ur-i-iu ‘to rub’ 
ur-ai-icu ur-i-ficu ‘to rub’ (Tr.), to peel off’ 
Ma. pur-ai-y-itam ‘land’ (Insc. 12th) 
kur-ai-iia ‘became less’ (Insc. 10th) 
par-ai-inu ‘said’ (Insc. 11th) 3 
ell-ai. ‘boundary’, puk-ai ‘smoke’, par-ai ‘a measure’ 
(insc. 10th) it-an-ai ‘this (Acc.)’, avar-ai ‘they 
(Acc.)’ 
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ay occurs medially in the pre-vocalic position and before -kk-and 
word finally. 


Ta. (Insc.) : tam-ay-an ‘elder brother’ ; 
mank-ay-ar ‘woman’ pal-ay-a ‘old’ tal-ay ‘head 
vak-ay ‘kind’ tdk-~ay ‘tail of peacock’ 

Ma. nanayuka ‘to become wet’, viJ-ay-kua ‘to grow’ 
tal-ay-kku ‘to the head (Dat.)’ 


Ka. bel—ay-isu- ‘to cause to grow’ (4464) 
kad-ay-isu ‘to cause to churn’ (957) 


Te. bej-ayu ‘to increase’ (4464) 
or-ayu ‘to rub’, or-ay—ike ‘rubbing’ (572) 


aiy:~ occurs word finally. The Ta. inscriptions from the 6th 
to 12th century record many instances where aiy occurs 
word finally. | 


ex. 6 -8th—- cil-aiy ‘how’ cav—aiy ‘assembly’ 
all-aiy ‘not that you’ 
9th :- iv—aiy ‘these’ _—_elll—aiy ‘boundary’ 
tal-aiy ‘head’ 
10th:~ _—iv-aiy ‘these’ _eli-aiy ‘boundary’ 
6l-aiy ‘deed’ 
Iith:-  ar-aiy ‘half’ kal-aiy ‘arts’ 


pattikaiy ‘deed’ 
éy:- occurs medially in the pre-vocalic position where it 
freely alternates with e, ay, ain Ma. and Ka. 
Ma. nan-ey-kk-uka / nan-e-kka / nan—ay-kk—uka / nan-a-kka 
‘to make wet’ 
ut-ey-uka / ut-e-kka / ut-ay-uka ‘to kick’ (527) 
tal-ey-kku / tal-e-kku / tal-ay-kku/ tal-a-kku. ‘to head’ 
Ka. bel-ey-isu / bel—-a-su / be]-ay-isu / bel-a-su 
‘to cause to grow’ 
ey also occurs word finally in Ta. inscriptions rarely in such 


words as: 
matant-ey ‘lady’ 
muraim-ey ‘tradition’, 


a,@,i:- occurs medially in the pre-consonantal position and 


word finally. a, e, occur in all languages except Ko, 
To. i, in Ka. 
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Ta. 


Ma. 


Ka. 


e/a 


e/i 


Kod. 
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il-a-nir ‘tender coconut milk’ (436) 
nat-—a-kk-ai ‘walking’ 
kur-a-vu ‘deficiency’ (inscr. 9th) 
il-a ‘young, tender’ (436) 
tal-a ‘head’ vil-a ‘price’ 
ell-a ‘boundary’ (inscr) 
ell-e ‘boundary’ vile ‘price vale ‘surrounding’ 
(inscr.) 
ur—a-vu ‘rubbing’ (572) nan-a-vu ‘moisture’ 
ut-a-ppu ‘striking against an offence’ (527) 
ur—a-tt-uka ‘to rub’ (527) nan-a-finu ‘became wet’ 
iJ-a ‘tender, young’ ell-a ‘boundary’ 
(436) 
ar-a ‘half’ (192) ur-a ‘rubbing’ (572) 
tal-a ‘head’ vil-a ‘price’ 
avan-a ‘he (accu.)’ aval-a ‘she (accu.)’ 
avar—a ‘they (accu.)’ (Mal. dialects) 
Kannan-a ‘Krishna (accu.)’ (Krishna Gatha) 
ur-e-kka ‘rubbing’ (572) nan—e-kka ‘washing’ 
avan-e ‘he (accu.) aval—e ‘she (accu.) 
avar-e ‘they (accu.) 
bel-a-su ‘to cause to grow’ (4464) 
kan-a-kal ‘shin bone’ (979) kar-agu ‘to be dissolved’ 
(1086) 
nan—a-su ‘to make wet’ nen-a-su ‘to think’ 
(3006) (3050) 
el-e/el-a ‘leaf’ (423) are/ar-a ‘half’ (192) 
ed-e/ed-a ‘interval’ (380) kane/kana ‘long pepper’ 
(980) 
tal-e/tal-a ‘head’ (2529) 
avare/avari ‘beans’ (224) 
kane/kapi ‘heavy wooden roller of mill (981) 
patte/patti ‘rafter’ (3204) 
kake/kaki ‘crow’ (1197) 
kare/kari ‘to sound, call’ (1085) 
el-a-kanda ‘leaf’ (423) bol-at- ‘to grow’ 
(4464) 
ef-a-Cci ‘flesh’ (450) kar-a-k- ‘to digest’ 


(1086) 
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kal-a~p=) “fho digagiaai)- ncl-a-p-  *tomeaal 49000) 
and-a ‘bank of river’ (102) fe 
ee ‘waist? (19 al-e ‘long stick’ 
ar-e waist (193) g (1155) 
ka-k-e ‘crow’ (1197) ka-l-e pine eee 
= ‘end’ (2529 cakk-e ‘jack fruit’ 
tal-e end’ ( ) (1876) 
Tu. el-a-t ‘tender’ (436 kar-a-guni ‘to dissolve’ 
u. el-a-tu ender’ (436) (1086) 
kqgl-a-ga ‘fight’ (1260) ; 
ur-e-suni ‘to rub’ (572) kad-e-vuni ‘to stir up’ (957) 
kan-e-lu ‘small branch’ (979) kar-e-yuni, kar-e-vuni 
‘to crow’ (1085) 
al-e ‘a press, mill’ (329) erm-e ‘female buffalo’ 
(699) 
ont-e ‘a pipe made of read’ (879) ol-e ‘palmyra leaf’ 
(903) 
maj-e ‘rain’ (3893) 
avar—é - ‘country bean’ (224) abb-é ‘elderly Aa 
(232) 
ad—-é ‘inner room’ (272) id-é ‘space between 
(380) 
el-é, ir-é ‘leaf’ (423) kadal-é ‘Bengal gram’ (941) 
e/eé 
kan-e / gan-é ‘bamboo branch, pole’ (979) 
tale—puni ‘to hinder, detain’ /tale ‘rope for 
climbing palm trees’ (2557) 
toke-lu / toké ‘slope’ (2916) 
nane-pini/ nané ‘to be wet, wet’ (3006) 
e/@ 
ar-e-ke / ar-a-ke ‘half-filled’ (192) 
el-e / el-a-tu ‘tender, green’ (436) 
od-e-ye / od-a-ye ‘proprietor’ (510) 
kakk-e / kak-a ‘crow’ (1197) 
Te. ed-a-mu ‘intervening space’ (380) 
od-ame ‘wealth’ (S510) or-a-pu ‘rubbing’ (572) 
an-a ‘bank, dam’ (102) ar-a ‘half’ (192) 
avv-a ‘mother’ (232) ar-a ‘room’ (272) 
ed-a ‘space’ (380) er-a ‘food’ (415) 
or-a ‘rubbing’ (572) kar-a ‘shore (1087) 
tal-a ‘head’ (2529) 
ine ‘mid rib of a leaf’ (474) doésé ‘a kind of 
: : cake’ (292 
kire / kira ‘herb, greens’. (1345) ia ae 
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The distribution and alternations of the reflexes of derivative 
*ai shows that medially ai and ay are Jargely in complementation, 
the former occuring in the pre-consonantal position and the latter 
in the pre-vocalic position. But medially before -kk- both 
occur inthe same environment in Ta. and Ma. ey also occur 
in the pre-vocalic position where it freely alternates with e, 
ay anda in Ma, and Ka. a, e,i occur medially in the pre-conson- 
antal position and word finally. a, e occur in all languages except 
Ko. To. andiin Ta. Ka. Te. Word finally all the reflexes viz. ai, 
ay (u), aiy, ey, a, e, i, @,y occur in one or the other of the SDr. 
languages. Among these the most frequents distributions are as 
follows :- 

ai (Ta.) a(Ma.) Q, y (Ko. To.) e, a (Ka. Kod.) 


e(Tu.) a, ayu (Te.). The other reflexes are comparatively 
less frequent. 


The Ta. inscriptions from the 6th- 12th century record 
many instances where the diphthong ai is represented as ai, aiy, ay, 
a, e in the suffixal syllables occuring word finally. This shows that 
ai asa derivative suffix has the above reflexes and since they are 


all free alternants only one of them can be taken as the original 
form. As these reflexes of ai occuring word finally are not condi- 
tioned variants they seem to be dialectal or regional variants since 


like the present day language the inscriptional language ofa 
particular centary also shows regional variations. Even if they are 
dialect variants they occur in different historical periods and hence 
they have to be accounted for both historically and comparatively. 
If ay is taken as the original form there is difficulty in deriving the 
aiy from. Onthe otherhand if aiis considered as the original it 
is easy to derive any of the above forms. Further, it shows that 


the derivative ai has got the same type of development as that of 
the radical ai in that both are followed by ay glide where two 
developments take place simultaneously viz. palattal V before the 
palatal C gets dropped in one case and in another the palatal C 
occuring finally is dropped. Thus ai > aiy > ai/ay. The reflex 
ay thus drops one of its constituents and it becomes a in Ta. Ma. 
Ka. Kod. Tu. Te. and yin Ko. To. Butin Ko. To. most frequ- 
ently both the constituent are found lost. Thus the reflexes of ai 
jn all the SDr. languages support the reconstruction of it as a unit 
phoneme. The development can be shown as follows :- 

-ai (Ta. Ma ) 

ay —+-a (Ta. Ma. Ka. Kod. Tu. Te.) 
PSDr *-ai a %, -y (Ko. To.) 


~e (Ta. Ma. Ka. Kod. Tu. Te.) 


— > *aiy-——> 


—+» *-eiy —> -ey 
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The Ta. inscriptions also record many forms with y following 
the radical ai viz. kaiy ‘hand’ (Sendalai inscr.), vaiytta ‘which was 
placed’ (Uttaranallur) etc. This occurs in Ma. also. Interna! 
evidence in Ta. and Ma. fully supports the reconstruction of the 
diphthong as *ai for PSDr both in radical and derivative syllables. 
It should be noted here that as a methodological device of sound 
comparative reconstruction wherever possible internal reconstruc- 
tion should preceede the former. 


The Ma. inscriptions from the 10th to \2th century record 
forms with derivative ai occuring medially and finally. According to 
Sekhar (1953 - 21) till the 12th century only forms with medial 
-—ai > -a- and only from the middle of the 12th century final - ai> 
~—a were found in the Ma. inscriptions and that the contraction of 
aito ain Ma. might have started first in medial position and then 
to final position sioce before that forms with both a@iand a were 
found occuring simultaneously.° So also the accusative case sign 
found in the inscriptional Ma. from the 10th - 13th century is -ai 
and not ~e as it is found in present day Ma.'° Lilathilakam written 
after a century later mentions only -e and not —ai as the 2nd case 
sign in Ma." Krishna Gatha of the 1Sth century records -e besides 
an instance of ~q as the 2nd case which is well attested in the Ma. 
dialects spoken inthe northern parts of Kerala. Thus historical 
or internal evidence shows that in Ma. qi was the earlier form and 
a and e are only later developements. This makes it clear that the 
arguements of the earlier scholars that ai might have developed 
from an original a is untenable as far as Ma. is concerned. Simil: 
arly the view that the Ta. ai might have developed from an original 
ais equally untenable for the following reasons :— In Ta. words 
ending in -a are very limited in such forms as palla, pala, cila, ujja, 
illa etc. whereas the majority of words end in -ai. There is no 
phonetic motivation for a becoming ai either word medially or word 
finally. The Sanskrit a ending words when taken as_ tatsamas are 


Fa °A. C, Sekhar, Evolution of Malayalam, Deccan College, Poona, 1953 
p. 21. < 


6p. cit p 66 67, 

Lilathilakam of the t4th cent. recognises only -e as the acousative sign 
for Ma. and states that -ai as the 2nd case belonge to Ta. (Lil. Silpa 11. 
Sutra 21). But until 13th cent ai was mostly used as the 2nd case and at the 
time of Lil. ai was present in Ma. and only after a cent. later that it was 
completely dropped, (Lil. Silpa I]. commentary, f. n. 4.p.86) Lialthilakam, 
Commentary by Elankulam Kunjan Pillai, N. B. S. Kottayam, 1968. 
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changed to ai endings in Ta. according to the phonological structure 
of the language. 


Sambasiva Rao (1973: 266) while stating some of the 
phonological changes of the suffixal syllables which have not been 
pointed out by earlier scholars says among such case one is that 
depending upon the function either as nominal or verbal derivation 
PDr. *ay shows two develepments in some languages. For instance, 
as nominal ‘derivative *ay >ein Ka. andain Te. whereas as 
verbal dervative it becomes e ori in Ka. and ayuin Te. But this 
is not wholly true as far as Ka. and Te. are concerned since é, i 
occur both in nominal and verbal derivations as correspondence to 
PSDr. *ai. Besides e,a occur in ail the SDr. languages except 
Ko. To. as nominal and verbal derivative. In Ko, To. most 
frequently the refiex of derivative ai is dropped and seldom 
represented by y. But -e- occurs in metatheised stems such as 


Ko. r-e-k ‘wing’ Ta. cirai/ciraku, 
irai/ipaku, Ma. ciraku/ iraku 
Ka. erake / rekke, Kod. rekke, 
ou. ronke Te. eraka/ rekka ‘id’ (2133) 


Zvelebil says that the distribution of the non-syllabic i and u 
is very much restricted and it occurs only after short a as in af and 
qu: elsewhere after all other vowels it is represented as y and v. 
But there are at least a few instances where i is represented as 
non-syljabic vowel, except after a. 


Ex. Te. kei ‘hand’ (TVB) 
Tu. koi, koipuni ‘to reap’ (1763) 
toipuni ‘to beat, strike’ (2917) 
toipuni / toyipuni ‘to wash as clothes’ (2933) 
L. V. R. (1965 : 94) savs that the falling diphthongs are current in 


Tu. in rapid enunciation. But deliberate utterance may lead to the 
disappearance of the diphthongal value. 


Ex. kai ‘hand’ mani ‘body’ kati ‘fruit’ 
oilu ‘toreel’ koi ‘to reap’. 

Same is the case with Ma. and other languages eventhough the 
diphthong is generally transcribed as sequence of a vowel plus 
semi-vowel. For instance, Sekhar (1953: 22) has stated that though 
ei does not find a place inthe alphabet, the diphthongal value is 
often heard in speech and in final positions ei fell together with 
ai and became a/e. 
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There are pairs where the diphthong ai freely alternates 
with ay. Ex. paiyan/payyan ‘boy’, aiyanjayyan ‘father’. Similarly 
the sequence aiy/ay/ac also freely alternates in some instances 
such as paiyal/payal/pacal ‘boy’. This shows that one of 
them can be considered as the original which can be either 
ai, aiy, ay or ac. If the PSDr form is taken as *ay in order 
to derive the form ai, aiy it necessitates to state that y>i after @ 
and between a and y, the phonetic motivation of which is not very 
convincing. On the otherhand a free variation or ai followed by 
the glide y occurs elsewhere in SDr which indicates that i in ai 
should be original and that it might be a unit phoneme where the 
accompanying glide y that alternates with c. This development 
can be shown as *ai > aiy/aic > ay/ae all of which show attestation. 


A close examination of the nature of the diphthong reveals 
that yasaglide is a concomitant feature of the diphthong ai 
irrespective of its position of occurrence and in many instances the 
glide is covert when the diphthong occurs before or word juncture 


or followed by a consonant and the glide or any one of its reflexes 
becomes overt when followed by a vowel and the diphthongal 


quality is lost. ie. the 7 in aiy becomes zero by dropping the 
palatal vowel before the palatal consonant. Wherever there is an 
alternation of ai with ay or ac they are in complementation which 
indicates that only one of them can be taken as the original form. 
Similarly wherever there is widespread alternation of ai or ay with 
ey it seems that ai is original in PSDr and ay and ey rather a PSDr 

secondary development which can be shown as | 


pepe tai > OY ee 
ely > eifey 
Since the glide is an accompanying feature of the diphthong the 
realisation of which is predictable there is no need for representing 
it in the reconstructed forms. 


au in Radical Syllables 


Unlike PSDr *ai which occurs both in radical and derivative 
syllables au occurs only in radical syllables and that too very rarely. 
The reflexes of auin the various SDr languages are au, av anda 
The reflex a is followed by any one of the consonants viz, b, p,m ; 
which are actually the reflexes of vy. Ko. and To. show bale snk 


instance each with a followed by v and f respective] | 
PSDr *au. pectively as reflexes for 


ex. Ko. av, To. af, afuf ‘mother, mother’s sister’ 
Ta. auvai / avvai ‘id’. (232) Kod. shows two instances 
with av and one instance with a followed by b. 
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ex. Kod. avvé ‘mother’, cavte ‘cucumber’. 


Ka. Tu. saute / savute ‘id’ (1984). 
The other languages show the following reflexes and 
alternations. 
Ta. au, av, a-p, a-m 
Ma. au, av, a-p, a-m 
Ka. au, av, a-p, a-m, a-b 
Tu. au, av, a-p, —" a-b 
Te. au, av, —, am — 
Among these reflexes au occurs initially and medially in Ta., 
medially and finally in Ma, and ooly medially in Ka. Tu. Te. 


ex. 
Ta. auvai ‘mother’, pauvam ‘sea’ 
kaul ‘bad smell’ (1120) kauvu ‘to seize with the 
mouth’ (1025) 
vauvutal ‘snatching’ vauval ‘bat (flying)’ (4400) 


Ma. kaur ‘offensive smell of the body’ (1120) 
kauni ‘muslin’ (S. 172) 
vauvu, vau ‘to seize, snatch’ (4329) 
Ka. saute ‘a kind of cucumber’ (1984) 
Saurage ‘preparing’ (1934 (a) ) 
Tu. kauntu ‘rancidity’ (1120) 
gauji ‘noise’ (1123) saute / taute ‘cucumber’ (1984) 


Te, kaucu ‘stench’ (1120) 
av as wellas a followed by p, 6, m occur initially and 
medially. 

ex, 

Ja. avvai ‘mother’ (232) kaviccu ‘stench of fish’ 
kavul ‘bad smell’ (1120) 
kavuli ‘jizard’ vavvu ‘to snatch’ (4329) 
kavani ‘muslin’ (S. 172) kavvu ‘to seize with the 


| mouth’ 
kappu ‘cram into mouth’ (1025) 
camai ‘get ready’ (1934 (a) ) 


Ma. kavar ‘offensive smell of the body’ (1120) 
vavval ‘bat (flying)’ (4400) 
kavani / kavini ‘muslin’ (S. 170) 
kappuka ‘eat as a dog’ (1025) camayuka ‘to get 
| ready’ (1934 (a) 
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Ka, avve/avva ‘mother’ gavulu ‘feited smell’ (1120) 
gavuli ‘lizard’ (1125) gavuji ‘noise’ (1123) 
save ‘to be made ready (1934 (a) ) 


kapa, kaba, gappa ‘imit. of sound in gulping’ 


Tu. savute / tavute ‘cucumber’ (1984) 
abbe ‘an elderly woman’ (232) 
kappuni ‘to eat greedily’ (1025) 


Te. avva ‘mother’ kavvu ‘to seize by mouth’ 
savarana ‘setting right’ (1934 (a) ) 
kamaru ‘smell of burnt hair, oil etc’ (1120) 
kamucu ‘swallow’ (1025) 
sama-kattu ‘to be ready’ (1934 (a) ) 


The reflexes and alternations of au shows that they are most 
probably developed from an original *au. Like the diphthong *ai 
which is accompanied by ay glids, auis followed by an off glide v 
when it occurs before a vowel and the glide is dropped when it 
occurs before-a consonant. Thus *au > auy > av. In some in- 
stances au when occurs jintervocalically alternates with ay and in 
other instances. au occuring before aC alternates with avu. Thus 
there are two main alternations viz. au / av and aw / avu which show 
that in SDr. the diphthong has both monosyllabic and disyllabic 
value. The v in av which has resulted by the dropping of the labial 
ufrom the sequence auy alternates which 5, m, p, f medially in 
one or the other of the SDr. languages. 


Caldwell) says that the Dravidian au is an imitation of Sanskrit 
diphthong and when Sanskrit words with this diphthong is pro- 
nuced in Ta. it is split into its components q@ and uand pronunced 
separately with the vy glide in between to prevent hiatus. ex. 
Sanskrit saukhyam as Ta. Savukkiyam ‘comfort’. But in native 
Ta. words like auvai, kauvu, pauvam etc. the diphthong aw is 
replaced by av and not as avuas that in the case of the Skt. 
tatsamas. which shows that Caldwell’s argument is based on the 
assumption that it is used only in the pronunciation of Skt. words. 
It can be assumed that in either of these cases the diphthong au is 
accompained by an off glide» and it becomes quy where in some 
instances, the labial V before the labial C gets dropped and it 
became av and in other instances auy > avu which can be considered 
as a type of metathesis, that occur in Te. and other CDr. languages, 


The following merits and demerits of the various interpre- 
tations of the diphthongs may be noted. If oi is interpreted as 
vowel cluster three vowel sequences have to be admitted in such 
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forms as Ta. nilaii ‘having stood’ (Tol. 83), acaii ‘on taking rest’, 
aiimati ‘five times’ etc. which are normally against the general 
pattern of the language whereas the unit phoneme view will avoid 
this. 

Tolkappiyanar says that a and i becomes ai (Tol. Elutt. 54) 
and a and u becomes au (Tol. Elutt. 55). He also says that a and y 
when pronunced together sounds like ai (Tol. Elutt. 56). Further 
i sometimes alternates with y word finally (Tol. Elutt. 58). But 
Likewise he does not say that a and v becomes au or u alternates 
with vy. However, he has included aiand au as non-dependent 
sounds like all other vowels in the vowel series which indicates that 
he coasiders them as unit phonemes rather than as vowel clusters 
or vowel semi vowel sequences. 


Subramaniam, S. V. (1965: 8.30 fa. 2) has preferred the 
treatment of the diphthongs as vowel clusters rather than vowel 
semi vowel sequences mainly for descriptive adequacy and pattern 
uniformity. For instance, in the morphological segmentation of ai 
in the II p. finite verb form vantanai ‘you came’ where a andi can 
be considered as the II p. and sg. marker respectively as parallel 
to the person, number division found ia other pronominal stems 
such as vantanen ‘I came’ where -e- is I p. and -m sg, marker. 
According to him if ai is treated as a unit phoneme it would indicate 
both the II p. and sg. number which makes a pattern break in the 
morphological analysis. Even if it is interpreted as vowel semi- 
vowel sequence or as unit phoneme it will not create any problem 
since in kantay ‘you saw’ (Tanjore : Sendalai inser.) -a-is treated 
as If p. and -y asthe sg. marker. Similarly, the unit phoneme af 
is accompanied by ay glide which can be considered as the sg. 
marker or even if the glide is not represented the sg. number can be 
considered as zero. However, this does not seem to be a major 
problem in the evalvation of the phonemic status of the diphthong 
especially in the light of historical and comparative evidences. 


Another drawback in treating adi as ay in Ta. is that it will 
upset the metrical rule. The nucleus of a metric syllable in Ta. is 


a Vor diphthong where V has one matra and ¥ and diphthongs 
have two matras. If ai is treated as ay, y willhave only one matra 
which will upset the prosodic rules. But there is another opiojon 


that this will not affect the prosodic rules since V followed by a 
consonant is long by position it can in the beginning of a foot stand 
for a long syllable (T. P. M. 1965: 66). But it should also be noted 
that there are different opinions regarding the matra of the 
diphthongs. 
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Yet another drawback of the vowel semivowel interpretation 
is that it will affect the morphophonemic rule thata front vowel 
followed by any V takes a y glide in between. For ex. kai+il>kaiyil 
‘in the hand’. Ifaiis treated as ay the above example becomes 
kayyil. But it should be noted that here also no problem arises 
since the doubling of y is taken care of by another existing 
norphophonemic rule that short vowelled monosyllabic roots ending 
iny,v,l,n,m+V2>CC+V. On the otherhand if the unit 
phonemi: view or the vowel cluster interpretation is accepted the 
resulting morphophonemic change can be explained by the rule: f..v. 
or ai + V > f.v. or ai + y + V. Again it should be noted that this 
rule is not applicable to Ta. alapetai forms which are to be con- 
sidered as exceptions to this rule since the vowel aJapetai forms do 
not take the glide y and v and which essentially distinguish it from 
the normal forms. But Subramoniam, V. I. (1975: 193-110) while 
generating the alapetai forms in early Ta. has shown that the pre- 
ajapetai base contain the glides and thus the glide sandhi of vowels 
is the earlier forms as against the statement of T. P. M. (1974) that 
the glideless form is earlier than the glide form. But according to 
T. P. M. (1965: 44) in the language of the cave inscriptions belong: 
ing to the 3rd and 2nd centuries B. C. y appears as a glide after? 
when a word with an inital vowel follows. 


Subramoniam, V. I, (1976) in an unpublished note on ay/av 
and qai/au has focussed attention onthe behaviour of *ay and *ai 
while lengthening and also on the realisation of it in a set of verbal 
nouns in Ta. Ma. For instance, he says that in vocatives -ay > -ay 
asin annay ‘mother’ annay ‘mother (voc.)’ which shows that ay 
when lengthened becomes 4y On the otherhand ai when lengthened 
becomes aii and not ai. This shows that both ay and ai behave 
differently and they have to be kept distinct. The transcription 
of ai as ay is a later change and consequently a confusion that ai in 
length will bzcome @y and aii etc. arose. This has resulted the 
transcription of ay as ai especially after Jong vowels as in nay > nai 
and attested in inscriptions which is also mentioned in Tolkappiyam. 
Subramoniam further points out that the Proto Ta. Ma. *a/is realised 
in Ta. as ai and in Ma. as a endings in nominatives, ay endings in 
oblique stems and e in case markers. In a set of verbal nouns jn Ma. 
aoray ismatched bviin Ta. in such instances as Ma. vilcca: Ta. 
vilcci ‘water fall’; Ma. valcca : Ta. valcci ‘liviog’. Here the Proto 
Ta. Ma. should be *ai to account for the Ma. a and Ta, i. Though 
Ta. literature of any period has not preserved vilecai for vilcei and 
Ta. hasa rare realisation of i from ai this would help in treating 


eT 
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*aias a diphthong rather than a vowel semivowel sequence “ay 
which if accepted would require another rule viz. y > i. 


If ai is treated as ay the gemination of final -y in non-mono- 
syllabic words will have to be admitted. In monosyllabic words 
when vowel follows C geminates whereas in non-monosyliabics, 
normally this change does not occur. For instances talai + al 
instead of being talaiyal becomes talay + 41 > talayyal ‘with the 
head’. Besides if the diphthongs aiand au are treated as vowel 
semivowel sequences the addition of a few fresh CC will have to be 
admitted whereas this unnecessary addition of CC can be avoided if 
they are treated as unit phonemes. Similarly ifthe diphthongs are 
treated as vowel clusters a few PSDr or even PDr roots of the type 
(Cj)V,V.C - and derivative suffix of the type -V,V,C have to be 
reconstructed to account forsuch forms as vaiytta ‘which was 
placed’, kaiy ‘hand’, cavaiy ‘assembly’, aiyyaficu ‘five times’, auvai 
‘mother’, pauvam ‘sea’ etc, which reconstruction on the otherhand 
is not supported by comparative evidence elsewhere. The vowel 
semivowel interpretation also does not holds good because in 
re-writing some of these examples three consonant sequences of the 
same consonant like =yyy- is to be admitted which on the contrary 
does not find a place in the language. The unit phoneme view all 
the more holds good in such cases. 


According to the Sanskrit traditions diphthongs are called as 
sandhyakgaras which are formed by the joining of different vowels 
as a+e>ai,a+u> au. But in Dravidian a + i> ayi and 
a + u > avu respectively and not ai and au as in the case of 
Sanskrit which shows that the Skt. diphthongs and Dr. diphthongs 
have different phonetic values. 
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FURTHER LIGHT ON PALATALIZATION AND 
VELARIZATION IN A KANNADA DIALECT* 


M. Chidananda Marthy 
Bangalore University 


Since the publication of Chidanda Murthy (1972), there have 
been enquiries whether more material could be supplied with regard 
to the phonetic phenomena of Palatalization and Velarization, 
and the paper has certainly caught the attention of scholars 
(Subramonijam, 1976). Earlier, I had surveyed the dialect in only. 
one place i.e., in Holerarasipura Taluk of Hassan district, that was 
why I had called it the Holenarasipura dialect in my paper, Now 
that [have ascertained that the dialeetal boundary extends over 
other at least five Taluks with sigaificant differences within the 
same area, I prefer to call it the Pala-Vela dialect of Kannada, in 
view of the fact that nowhere else in the world, as far as I know, the 
phenomena of Palatalization and Velarization operate in a fairly 
systematic manner side by side asin the present case. All the 
Taluks which show the phenomena are situated in South Mid- 
West in the interior Karnataka, in the Hassan, Chikkamagalur and 
Mysore districts. : 

The paper is divided into two parts: Part (A) reports the 
dialectal material; Part (B) attempts to hypothesize about the reci- 


procality of sound change drawing supporting material from other 
sources. 3 


A 


The Pala-Vela dialect of Kannada is spread over at least six 
Taluks of the Mysore, Hassan and Chikkamagalur districts, viz., 


*Paper presented in the XI All India Conference of Dravidian Linguists 
at Osmania University, Hyderabad; 5=6-1981. 
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Holenarasipura, Channarayapatna, Arakalagudu, Sakaleshapura, 
Mudigere and Krishnarajapete, all contiguously located. I have 
investigated in four places of the three Taluks, i-e., Holenarasipura, 
Sakaleshapura and Arakalagud. It is confirmed that the pheno- 
mena extend over at least three more Taluks. 


Palatalization in Holenarasipura is regular, almost without 
exceptions. In other words, [K-} and [g-} before front vowels 
(i, ii, e, ee) become [c-] and [J-]. 


Ex: kivi > civi ‘ear’ 
kigaki > citaki ‘window’ 
kiivu > ciivu ‘pus’ 
kere > cere ‘tank’ 
kelagina > cejagina ‘below’ 
kempu- > cempu ‘red’ 
keeju > ceelu ‘listen® 
kenne > cenne ‘cheek’ 
kenda > cenda ‘live—coal’ 
gida > jida ‘plant’ 
gini > jini ‘parrot’ 
giitu > jiitu ‘line’ 
gere > Jere ‘line’ 
geenu- > jeenu ‘a measurement’ 
geyyi > jeyyi ‘to plough’ 


Non-initial stops, even though followed by a front vowel, are not 
palatalized, as in kisaki > citaki., Words like raagi ‘a kind of 
millet” remain as raagi. Again, it should be observed that 
palatalization takes place even though retroflex consonants follow 
the front vowel (as in gida > jida, geenu > jeenu). 


[k-] and [g-] followed by a non-front vowel undergo no 
change. Ex: kaalu ‘leg’, kannu ‘eye’, koolu ‘stick’, kudfu ‘Scythe’, 
gari ‘feather’, guudu ‘nest’, kuri ‘sheep’, goode ‘wall’ etc. 


A few exceptions to palatalization rule can easily be explained. 
The regular word key ‘hand’ should have become ‘ceyyi’ but even 
in modern standard Kannada it is pronounced as kayyi, and hence 
escapes palatalization. The standard form kapaala ‘check’ is pro- 
nounced as cepaala, may be because it was earlier pronounced as 
kepaala due to the influence of the synonym kenne ‘check’. 
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In the Arakalagudu area, about twenty miles west of Holen- 
arasipura, Palatalization is regular before front vowels. 


Ex: kedaru > cedaru ‘scatter’ 
Kenne > cenne ‘check’ 
kedu > cedu ‘to ruin’ 
kilubu > cilume ‘verdigris’ 
kelavu > celavu ‘a few’ 
— kitaki > citagi ‘window’ 
kivucu > civucu ‘to twist’ 
kempu > cempu ‘red’ 
kene > cene ‘cream’ 
keeji > ceeji ‘kilogram’ (K. G.) 
kiivu > ciivu ‘pus’ 
kivi > civi ‘ear’ 
keere haavu’ > ceere haavu ‘a kiad of snake’ 
kemmu > cemmu ‘cough’ 
kejage > celage ‘below’ 
keeru > ceeru ‘winnow’ 
gedde > jedde ‘bulb (of a plant)’ 
geeru > jeeru ‘cashew’ 
 genasu > jenasu ‘sweet potato’ 
gini > jini ‘parrot’ 
ginna > jinna ‘asweet milk 
preparation’ 
gidda > jidda ‘dwarf man’ 
gee ju > jeetu ‘gate’ 
gejje > Jejje ‘small bell’ 
geenu > jeenu ‘a measurement’ 


In one or two fare instances, palatalization has not taken 
place. Ex: gida ‘plant’ > gida. Before non-front vowel, pala- 
talization does not take place. In non-initial position, palatalization 
does not Operate even before front vowels. Ex. hoge ‘smoke’, 


kaage ‘crow’, 


{n the Sakaleshapura area about twenty miles north-west of 
Arakaigudu, palatalisation has taken place before front vowels in 
the initial position only, asin earlier cages. (The situation is ina 
village about seven miles from the Sakaleshapur town). 
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Ex: 


334 
gejje > jejje 
kitaki > cipake 
kene > ceneé 
kenda > cenda 
krisna > kisna > cigna 
kemlue > cemlu 
kicadi > ciccagi 
keeru a ceeru 
kiiju > ciilu 
kesaru)s > cesaru 
kempu > cempu 
giitu > jlitu 
geddalu > jedie/jejle 
giddamma > jiddamma 
gidaga > jidaga 
geenu > jeenu 
gerasi > Jersi 


Murthy 


‘small bells’ 
‘window 
‘cream’ 

‘live coal’ 

‘a male name’ 
‘cough’ 

‘boiled rice’ 

‘to winnow’ 

‘to pull out’ 
‘mud’ 

‘red’ 

‘line’ 

‘termite’ 

‘a dwarf woman’ 
‘falcon’ 

‘a measurement’ 
‘a winnowing fan’ 


In non-initial position, there is no palatalisation as in adake 
‘betel nut’, aduge ‘cooking’, akki ‘rice’. 


But, round about Sakaleshapur town, palatalisation has taken 
place before front vowels in initial as well as non-initial positions. 


Ex: 


tangi 
benki 
hoge 
kukke 
akki 
angi 
adike 
raagi 
madake 
hudugi 
makki gadde 
kitaki 
koogile 
cikki 
kaage 
hakki 


VieVeVEVv V WVEW MW V AV SY Be Vey oy 


tan ji 

benji 

hoje 

kuece 

acci 

an ji 

adice 

raaji 
madace/macce 
hudei 

macci gadde 
citige/jitije 
koojili 

cicci 

kaaji 

hacei 


‘younger sister’ 
‘fire’ 

‘smoke’ 

‘basket’ 

‘rice’ 

‘shirt’ 
‘betel=-nut’ 

‘a kind of millet’ 
‘earthen pot’ 
‘girl’ 

‘raised rice-field’ 
‘window’ 
‘cuckoo’ 

‘star’ 

‘crow’ 

‘bird’ 
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kee ji > ceeji ‘kilogram/K.G.’ 
girija > jirija ‘name Girija’ 
giitaa > jiitaa ‘name Gita’ 
kittuuru > cittuuru ‘a place-name’ 


It is significant that even geminate stops get palatalized. Palata- 
lisation takes place even in English loan words, place names and 
personal names. 


Two words ragu > naji ‘laugh’, hoogu > hooji ‘go’, are clear 
exceptions, which are not beyond explanation. -g- seems to have 
become -j- in inflected forms like nageyaadu > *najeyaadu ‘to make 
fun of’, hoegi baa > *hooji baa ‘go and come’ and then the back 
formations naji and hooji seem to have come into existence. 


The fact that the dialectal variation is well marked within a 
space of seven miles, and there are smaller dialects within the 
larger Pala—Vela dialect is significant. 


A survey in the neighbouring taluk of Channarayapatna taluk 
has revealed that in the area, palatalisation has taken place regul- 
arly in the initial position, but palatalisation in non-initial position 


is not wanting. 


(The survey is by N. Gitacharya.) 


Ex: kiccu > ciccu ‘fire’ 
kiai > cidi ‘spark of fire’ 
kitaki > citaki ‘window’ 
kitaapati > citaapati ‘mischievous’ 
kitaaku > citaaku ‘to pull down’ 
kirucu > cirucu ‘shout’ 
tikiitu > fictitu ‘ticket’ 
lakkipuri > laccipuri ‘name of a village’ 
akki > acci ‘rice’ 
gida > jida ‘plaat’ 
giiru > jiiru ‘line’ 
kenne > cenne ‘cheek’ 
kesaru > cesaru ‘mud’ 
géepfu > jétu ‘gate’ 
geneya > jeneya ‘friend’ 


It is significant that the palatalised forms are current in the 


in formal speech of all social classes, whereas in other areas they 
are restricted to mostly lower classes. 
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No where else in any language in the world, as far as I know, 
velarisation has taken place side by side with palatalisation. The 
rate, of palatalisation apply to velarization. In other words 
[c-] and [j-] become [k-] and [g-] before front vowel in the Holen- 
arasipura area. 


Ex: ceju > keelu ‘listen’ 
cembu > kembu ‘a small vessel’ 
ceccu > keccu ‘beat’ 
cennaagi > kennaagi ‘fine’ 
cendaala > kendaala ‘untouchable’ 
ciila > kiila ‘bag’ 
Jirale > girale ‘termite’ 
jigani > gigani ‘leech’ 
jiirage > giirije ‘cumin seed’ 
jeenu > geenu ‘honey’ 
cennanna > kennanna ‘name of a male’ 
jari (jiri) > giri ‘centipede’ 


caavatii koolu> *cevatee koolu > 
kevatee koolu§ ‘a whip’ 
kelavaru cennaagi beje maaadtaare > 
celvru. kennaagi bele maadtaare ‘some well crops 
do’ (some raise 
good crops) 


Velarization has many exceptions as in cinna, ‘gold’, ciluka 
‘bolt’, jipuna ‘miser’, jigutu ‘to twist’, cikkanna ‘younger brother’. 
Besides, while palatalization is spread over a wider area, velarization 
is restricted to Holenarasipura area. In the Arakalgud area, 
velarization takes place rather sporadically. The following are 
some of the sporadic examples. 


cikki > kikki ‘star’ 

citra > kitra ‘picture’ 

cllaka > kilaka ‘bolt, 

cilre > kilre ‘small change (of coins’) 


Initial [c-] sporadially becomes [k-] as in the above examples, but 
never [j-] becomes [g~] in the Arakalgud area. 


Although the Pala—Vela dialect is now limited to the Harijan 
community in the whole area, it must have been once the real 
dialect of the area itself, spoken by all castes, probably excepting 
Bramhias. Even now, in the Chanvarayapatna area, people 
belonging to upper castes use palatalised forms in their iaformal 
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speech, as we saw earlicr. The upper caste people like the 
Lingayats and the Vokkaligas normally disf.vour the use of palatalized 
and velarized forms; yet even in their colloquial speech those forms 
appear spontaneously. The attempts to ‘standardize’ the dialect are 
evidenced almost everywhere in the upper castes and the lower 
castes are following the queue. Elderly Harijans feel that the 
palatalized and velarized forms are ‘old Kannada’, with the result 
they speak it, but their youngsters refuse to follow them. AsI 
have stated in my earlier paper, attempts to fix the period of 
these phonetic changes have not yielded results. And also, any 
attempt to trace the influence of any external influence, like that 
of Telugu and Tamil, the palatalizing languages of the Dravidian 
family also have proved fruitless. 


But one thing is certain: that palatalization started earlier 
and swept the whole area at some period of time probably not long 
ago, but the velarization which started later failed to affect every 
lexical item and to sweep the whole Pala~Vela dialectal area. The 
palatalization seems to have taken place first in the word initial 
position; in the next stage, even velars both single and in gemination 
in the second and third syllables were palatalized in a small area 
of the Sakaleshapur region. Velarization did not go beyond the 
initia] syllable, and also was restricted toa part of the Pala-Vela 
dialectal region, i.e. to the Holenarasipura taluk. 


Gist of Phonetic Changes 
(All palatalisations and velarisations take place before front vowels.) 


| 


Velarization 
(c > k; j > g) 


Palatalization 
(KC; 2 Sep 


a 


Medial oy : 
Initial (both single Initial Medial 
(Single) | and in gemi- 
| | nation) 
Holenarasipura | V | Xx | \ (BE) | 4 
Arakalagudu | V | 4 | \ (EE) | D4 
Sakaleshpur | J 4 | xX | X 
(rural) 
Sakaleshpur y | q | x | Xx 
(urban) | 
Channarayapatna V v (E) 4 | ».4 


¥ (E) = Operates, but with exceptions 
4. (EE) = Operates, but with relatively more exceptions. 
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B 


Palatalization and velarization operating in the same area 
under very similar conditions lead us to hypothesize about the 
possibility of reciprocality of sound change. Modern lingistics has 
recognized the regularity of phonetic change, ‘simply because it 
works’. (Sturtevant, 1956). But, the science has yet to take cogniza- 
nce of the possibility of phonetic changes operating in opposite 
directions. Every action would generate a reaction, according to 
Newton’s third law of motion. In language also, a change operating 
in one direction may give rise to another change operating in the 
opposite direction. This reaction is ‘opposite’ no doubt, but not 
necessarily equal. By not being equal is meant, the change in the 
reverse direction may affect a part of the vocabulary. The situation 
may be summed up as follows: 


X — Y (complete or fairly compljete) 
Y= X= (partial) 


(X and Y are both phonemes ina language), The following are 
the supporting evidence for the hypothesis. 


(1) As shown in part A of this paper, k- > c- and g- > 
j- before front vowels, whereas c- > k=, andj -=- > g-~ in the 
same Holenarasipura Kannaia. Whereas, palatalization is regular 
and uniform, velarization is irregular and sporadic. 


(2) Inthe Northern and Central dialects of Kannada, final 
-e becomes ~i regularly. 


Ex: mane > mani ‘house’ 
aane > aani ‘elephant’ 
hode ‘>  hodi ‘strike’ 
adake > adaki ‘betel nut’ 


In the Central Davangere dialect, there isa change in the reverse 
direction, In other words, final ~i beeomes <e. 


Ex: gudi > gude ‘temple’ 
kuri > kure ‘sheep’ 
nari > nare ‘for’ 
mari > mare ‘young animal’ 


Whereas -e becoming -iis universal, -i becoming -e operates in 
all words except in verbs (Ex: kudi > kugi ‘drink’, kadi > kadi 
‘cut’), in trisyllabics (Ex: karadi > karadi ‘bear’) and in geminates 
(Ex: hakki > hakki ‘bird’). This suggests that -e > -i opzrated 
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first and swept the whole area, but -i>-e which began subsequently 
as a reaction to the first change affected only a part of the vocabulary 
(i.e. Only nouns with CVCV type), and also is restricted toa small 
area. (Chidananda Murthy 1983). 


(3) Proto Dravidian “a/*aa > sometimes in Toda 0/00 
*o/*oo > often in Toda wa/waa 
*a/*aa > sometimes in Parji e/ee 
i‘ 


*e/*ee > sometimes in Parji a/aa 
(Emeneau, 1970) 


(4) In Malayalam, nt > nr and nt > nt are treated as 
progressive and regressive assimilations taking place in opposite 
directions simaltaneously and Subramoniam V.I. names it as the 
‘theory of opposites’ (Subramoniam, 1976) 


(5) In the Saurashtra Janguage spoken in Madurai of 
Tamilandu, ‘many sound changes are found that are accompanied 
by sporadic sound changes in the opposite direction’ Uchida 
names it as ‘counter current in sound change’ and defines it ag 
follows; ‘Ifa sound change is diffused by an analogical mechanism 
in the direction P > q it is theoretically expected that the variants 
p~q will cause the sound change q>p by the same mechanism’. 


The above evidences and a few others compel us to arrive at 
the conclusion that whenever a phonetic change occurs in a 
language affecting a large part of the vocabulary, a counter change 
could appear in the language affecting a sizable part, though not the 
whole or Jarge part, of the vocabulary. This is what could be 
called the reciprocality of sound change. Reciprocality is optional, 
in the sense that it necessarily need not accompany all phonetic 
changes. 


Factors which necessitate reciprocality seem to be both 
psychological and linguistic. The human mind is susceptible to 
react to any change affecting the accepted svstem. If [k] is changed 
as [c] resulting in a number of altered forms, there might be a 
reaction in the opposite direction by way of changing [c] to [k]. One 
of the linguistic factors which ig involved in this type of pheno- 
menon is loss of contrast. If two phonemes contrast in a particular 
environment, and if one of the phonemes is changed into another, 
the result is clearly Joss of contrast. One way of maintaining the 
lost contrast is to operate the change in the opposite direction. 
The following is a good example. In kitaki ‘window’ and cifaki 
‘sound produced by beating fingers’, [k] and [c] are in clear contrast. 
If [k] in kisaki becomes [c], the resulting form citaki has to carry 
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two meanings, and this could lead to confusion. To maintain the 
contrast, the original citaki is changed to kitaki, so that cisaki 
which meant ‘finger-sound’ earlier comes to meas window, and the 
word kitaki which meant ‘window’ earlier comes to mean ‘finger- 
sound’. Such a tendency of phonetic change may spread from 
word to word in course of time. 


Although, the psychological and linguistic factors operating 
behind reciprocal changes are still to be worked out in detail, my 
present intention is to draw the attention of scholars towards 


the phenomenon which is rarely taken notice of. 
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(a) LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION: omkar N. Kou, 
Indian Institute of Language Studies, Patiala (India). 
Pages 98. Price Rs. 55/- U.S. $9. 1983. 


(b) KASHMIRI—A SOCIOLINGUISTIC 
SURVEY: Omkar N. Koul and Ruth Laila Schmidt, 


Indian Institute of Language Studies, Patiala, (India) 
pages 72. price Rs. 45/-. U.S. $ 9/-. 1983. 


S. Vaidyanathan 
Punjabi University, Patiala 


(a) 


This informative book contains essays— ‘‘based on papers and ~ 
talks’’ delivered by the author on various occasions— on different 
aspects of language education (Preface). 


The book has ten Chapters and a Bibliography. In Chapter I. 
(issues in Education: An overview p. 1-8) Omkar Koul discusses . 
the difference between education and schooling. Itis an adaman- 
tine fact that, whether it is under graduate or postgraduate level, 
we neither teach the students nr the subjects. We usually dictate 
notes (?) verbatum from the text book. There are several 
theoretical aspects discussed here. such asthe framing of the 
curriculum, (p. 3. para 3), the need for the teacher training 
programme (p. 4 para 2), the need for the rural based curriculum 
(p.6 para 2) and preparation and gradation of instructional 
materials (p. 7 para 2). 


The theoretical aspect of this is very sound. But one has 
to bear in mind the feasibility of such proposals. The planners 
and policymakers in India do not take into their confidence the 
educationlist cum linguist. 
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Chapter 2 deals with language as a Medium of Instruction 
(pages 9-18). The use of mother tongue as the medium of instru- 
ction is discussed focussing on the developments of such problems 
in other countries. The author advocates bilingual transfer model 
as proposed by D. P. Pattanayak (p. 17 para 2). It is always 
desirable to teach the subjects through one’s mother tongue up to 
undergraduate level emphasising on the English language-‘‘the 
window of the world’’-as well. At graduate and post-graduate 
levels whenever the students desire, they should have the option to 
learn either through the mother tongue or the regional language or 
English. What we find today in the institutions of higher learning 
is that the academics, who have not proven their knowledge in the 
discipline by their publications, fan the language fanatacism and 
write text books in their discipline in their mother tongue. This 
would certainly be their original contribution: still worse, some 
articles get reincarnated with different titles in some of the regional 
newspapers and periodicals. We have an inbuilt pejorative talent 
in us. 


In Chapter 3 (Language curriculum and syllabus, pages 
19-40), Omkar Koul discusses the complexity of the problems of 
formulating syllabus in a multilingual country like India. The three 
Janguage formula which he discusses (p. 20 para 2), is regrettably 
not faithfully implemented in some of the states. ‘‘Wherever 
Hindi is the regional language, it provides for the teaching of 
another Indian language’ (p. 20 para 1) has not been implemented. 
He rightly points out that the present day curricula do not specify 
the objectives of the courses (p. 23). Itis interesting to note that 
he distinguishes between the situational syllabus and grammatical 
syllabus. The former is analytic in approach while the latter is 
synthetic. The third type of syllabus is the one put forward by 
Wilkins, i.e. notional syllabus (p. 34 para I). This one sustains the 
motivation of the learners, includes most important grammatical — 
forms and all kinds of language functions. One wonders whether 
the scholars at the C. I. I L. ever made an attempt to prepare the 
language-teaching materials on the notional syllabus model. 


In the course of discussing, the language teaching situation 
(Chapter 4. pages 41-53) Omkar Koul distinguishes between mother 
tongue, second language and foreign Janguage. The mother tongue is 
acquired by the child from the environment and family atmosphere. 
When some language is taught to the non-native speakers, it is 
a second language. If the language is taughtin an alien environ- 
ment, it is a foreign language, This chapter looks like a marval of 
instructions for language—teachers. 
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In Chapter 5 (Language in Elementory Education, pages 
54-61) Omkar Koul emphasises the fact that language teacher must 
be acquainted with the linguistic and socio-cultural background of 
the students. He elucidates the broad aims of language teaching in 
elementary educatioa. (p. 55). Also the different teaching-methods 
are presented (pages 56-59). He points out the inadequacies in 
the existing system of prescribing text books. 


Chapters 6 (Language Teaching Methods, pages. 62-69) and 
7 (Teaching Aids, pages 70-73) look like an expansion of the state- 
ments he has made in chapter 5. The gist of these could have been 
included there. 


Chapter 8 is ‘on pedagogical Grammar’ (pages 74-80). He 
defines ‘pedagogical grammar.’ A Grammar exclusively written as 
an aid in teaching and/or learning a language is called ‘pedagogical 
grammar’ (p. 75). In the course of discussing the Traditional 
Grammar (p. 78 para 1), he has not pointed out the ‘‘inconsistencies 
and faulty definitions’. The difference between the Traditional 
Grammar and Descriptive Grammar are very well brought out 
(p. 78 para 2). One would expect a ‘“‘pedagogical grammar of 
Kashmiri’, from Omkar Koul in the future. 


The reviewer feels that Chapter 9, on the Teaching of Poetry 
(pages 81-85) is out of place in this voluable book. Generally in 
poetry one would look for the semiotic elements rather than any 
thing else. What he calls ‘the poetic function of language’ (p. 83 
para 1 last sentence) is embedded in its semiotic content. 


Chapter 10 (Language Testing, pages 86-94) is as much 
informative as the other chapters. The language-tests, their 
objectives, and the various language testing techniques are very 
well presented in this chapter. However there are a few minor 
corrections to be pointed out. One page 86 para I in the last 


sentence. ‘‘Here anattempt will be made.......with special reference 
for developing performance based........ ”? it should be ‘‘towards deve- 
loping performance based”’......... on page 92 last para line 4 in the 


sentence ‘Language specific registers...... it should be ‘dialectal’ but 
not ‘dialectical’. On p.'93 last para line 2it should be, ‘‘to be 
standardised onthe pattern of”’ ...... but not ‘‘at the pattern of.’’ 


The bibliography (pages 95-98) enhances the academic value 
of this book. 

This informative and very useful work should be acquired 
by all the language-linguistics—teachers. 
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(b) 


Both Omkar N. Koul and Ruth Schmidt deserve our 
congratulations for bringing out the book under review, for the 
simple reason, not much research have been done on Kashmiri. 
The valuable publications on this language in the recent past have 
been only a few as indicated by the authors on page II, footnote 4, 5 
(Kachru, B. 1969: A Reference Grammar of Kashmiri, Urbana, 
University of Illinois (mimeographed). Kou), Maharaj Krishen, 
1982: A Sociolinguistic Investigation in Srinagar and Anantanag, 
Doctoral Dissertation Kurukshetra University, (unpublished). 


In the Indian academic culture, of late, the only criterion 
observed is the date of birth certificate of the academic. Very 
often we indulge in ‘‘academic fraud” by reproducing the sections 
of our unpublished disserations—without incorporating the recent 
development in our discipline. We don’t uaderstand not only the 
topic of our dissertation, but fail to place it in the overall structure 
of the discipline in which we consider ourselves specialists. Shining 
under loan-feathers, plaigarism, using one’s love for one’s 
mother-tongue as a camaflouge for one’s unfathomalbe depth of 
ignorance in the subject are becoming the order of the day. But 
Omkar Koul is an exception tothis. Having got his doctorate 
for his dissertation on Kashmiri aur Hindi Ram Katha-Kavya 
Ka tulnatmak Adhayayan (1968), he has been publishing quite a 
few monographs on his mother-tongue Kashmiri in English: (Jacket 
of the book under review: Linguistic Studies in Kashmiri (1977), 
Aspects of Kashmiri Linguistics (Co-Editor: 1983), Kohistani to 
Kashmiri (Aun Annotated Bibliography of Dardic Languages 
(Co-Author: 1983), An Intensive Course in Kashmiri. It is to be 
noted that these are not related to his doctoral dissertation. 


Ruth Schmidt who got her doctorate for her dissertation on 
the Dakhni Urdu (1970) is now working on Kashmiri collaborating 
with Omkar Koui. 


The book under review contains eight sections viz: (1) Intro- 
duction (page 1-12): (2) The Sample (13-17); (3) Knowledge of 
Language (18-23); (4) Language Use (pages: 25-39): (5) Language 
in Media (40-51); (6) Language Preferences (52-63); (7) Viability 
of Kashmiri (64-65); (8) Conclusions (66-69). Appendix-Question- 
naire (70-72). 


There are 51 tables, showing the statistics for each ove of 
the topics above, in relation to Males and Females, divided into 
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different age groups (‘‘Males: Al = (18-34). A2 = (35-50). 
A3 (51 and above)’’ (page, 14). 


The place of Kashmiri in a variety of social situations includ- 
ing in dreams: (4. 13. pages 34-35), is very well brought out with 
Statistics. The authors state, ‘201 respondents in Srinagar, 
Anantanag, Pulwama and Baramula Districts were sampled .. ......... 

--...-+- The items in the questioncaire focussed on two issues: 
(1) Language Use and (2) Language Preferetce’”’ (page. 12. para. 2). 
It is pointed out by the authors that ‘Srinagar dialect enjoys the 
prestige of being the standard one and is used in mass media and 
literature’ (p. II}. The reason for this is not spelled out. 


There are only two communities, as stated by the authors, 
in Kashmir viz., Hindus and Muslims and there is no caste or sub- 
caste amongst them. The highest literacy rate is seen among the 
Muslim females (age group 18-34): graduate 87.80%; as against 
Hindu females of the same age group: 75%. (p.15. Table 2). 


‘‘Literacy means bilingualism’’ (p. 18.3.1). Persons literate 
in Kashmiri are generally literate in Urdu also. On p. 19, the 
authors say ‘‘The rate of illiteracy appear to be higher in the case of 
A, and A; age groups’’. What do they mean by “‘illiteracy’’? 
Monolingualism ? 

It is interesting to note that Kashmiri has yet to developa 
script of its own, but Urdu is used as an official Language of the 
State (p. 19.3; 2) and English isa compulsory subject after the 
fifth year of the schooling, but it is the medium of higher 
education (p. 20.3.3). Kashmiri and Urdu share the Perso- 
Arabic Script. (p. 23. para. 2). The original script of Kashmiri 
(Sharda) is used only for drawing the horoscopes by the Brahman 
Pandits (p. 23. para. 2). 


The use of Kashmiri both in ‘‘formal’’ and ‘‘informal’’ situ- 
ations are discussed in section 4 (pages 24-39). The authors point 
out that in local market, ‘‘it is actually only witha non-Kashmiri 
shop-keeper that Urdu, Hindi and English are used’’ (p. 28.4 5). 
Only 7% of the respondents have reported that they write in Hindi 
(Devanagiri Script) to their relatives. But those who write in 
Kashmiri to their relatives, are creative writers who have emotional 
affiliation to their mother-tongue, Kashmiri (p. 30). It is interesing 
to note that in writing letter to one’s intimate friend (the authors 
have not specified whether or not the intimate friend to whom it is 
addressed is a Kashmiri or a non-Kashmiri speaker) 41% have 
reported to use English, 38%. Urdu and 9% Hindi. (p. 30.4.8.). 
In the marriage ceremony 82% reported that Kashmiri was used. 
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‘‘For ritual reasons, Arabic 5% and Sanskrit 7° were also reported 
by Muslims and Hiodus respectively” (p- 39). The reviewer is 
unable to understand the expressions “ritual reasons’. How about 
the 82%? Does this include 7% of the Hindus also? In the Media, 
there is no daily newspapers ia Kashmiri, but some weekly news- 
papers are published irregularly (p. 40). 60% of the respondents 
never read them. Is it because most of the subject got exposed to 
English education ? The authors state on p. 43 that 56% of infor- 
mants read newspapers in English regularly. 


With regard to the medium of instruction, higher percentage 
of respondents prefer Kashmiri at the Primary (p. 52), Middle and 
High School levels (p. 54.6.1.4). 

For street-signs, people favour representation of actual 
pronunciation in written form through Kashmiri (p. 56). 


In the local government offices, the current official language 
is Urdu, which is favoured by 29% of the respondents. English is 
favoured by 27% and Hindi by 4% (p. 58). It is to be noted that 
Hindi the prospective lingua-franca of our country has yet to make 
an impact on the northern Zone. , 


A majority of informants favour the use of Kashmiri as the 
language of the law-courts at lower-level, but English in the law- 
courts at higher-level. 


Section 7 (Viability of Kashmiri) (pages 64-65), presents the 
mixed feelings of the respondents onthe development of the 
Kashmiri language. 


In section 8 (Conclusions: pages. 66-67) the authors state, 
‘“‘In writing letters to close relatives with whom they would normally 
speak Kashmiri, only 10% of the respondents write in that language 
wdsbac: 39% write in English”’ (p. 67, paral). May be this erraneous 
impression is arrived ot, because of the fact that the respondents 
were highly educated ?. 


One wonders why the authors did not look into the census 
data for this survey ? The veracity and validity of their observations 
made on the basis of their random sample may or may not hold 
good, when tested onan exhaustive corpus. Also the reviewer 
feels that the situation of Kashmiri in the adjacent Jammu area 
should also be taken into consideration. 


Undoubtedly, Omkar Koul and Ruth Schmidt have provided 
us with basic materials for further research ona language which 
has not drawa the required attention of the linguists. 


International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


FURTHER NOTES ON JAPANESE AND 
TAMIL 


Clyde Ahmad Winters 
Uthman dan Fodio Institute, Chicago 


In recent issues of /JDL, there has been a lively discussion 
of the linguistic evidence relating to a possible genetic relationship 
between Japanese and Tamil. Although Dr. Susumu Ohno (1980), 
has presented over 400 correspondences between Japanese and 
Tamil and recently published a detailed study of intervocalic stops 
in the two languages. (Ohno, 1983) This evidence is impressive. It 
gives more support to a link between Japanese and Tamil, than the 
links between many languages in the so-called Indo-European 
family. 

Even with this evidence many linguist dispute his claim ofa 
genetic relationship between Japanese and Tamil, because of the 
geographical distance between Japan and South India. During a 
discussion group on the genealogical relationship between Japaaese 
aod Tamil, Prof. Krishnamurti made it clear that four factors 
must be taken into account when considering the possibility that 
two languages are related. These four factors are 1) geographical, 
2) historical, 3) anthropological and 4) linguistic. (Morimoto, 1983) 
In this paper I will illustrate the grammatical, historical, and 
anthropological evidences which are prerequisites for comparison 
of Dravidian and Japanese. 


Historians and anthropologist agree that the proto Japanese 
came to Japan from Southeast Asia, Southern China and Korea. 
Although today Southern China and Southeast Asia is inhabited by 
the Han (Chinese) and Thais, before the present era Dravidians 
lived in South China and Southeast Asia. Here they raised cattle 
and cultivated rice, wheat and millet. (Winters, 1980) 


V. Kanakasabhai (i966), after examing the ancient Tamil 
literature was the first scholar to recognize that many of the aneient 
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Tamils came to South India from the Orient. These Tamils 
according to Kanakasabhai were called Yashas and Kosalas/Kosars. 
These Tamils were members of the Mediterranean group, they had 
dolichocephalic indices. Inthe ancient literature the Kosalas and 
Yakshas were called Kushites or Kushana. According to the 
Matsya, the Kushana ruled the world for 7,000 years. 


The Mediterraneans first appear in an archaeological context 
in Saharan Africa around 7000 years ago. From the Sahara and 
Nubia these Mediterraneans took grain cultivation, writing and 
red- and-— black ware to Mesopotamia, the Indus Valley, Iran and 
thence to Central Asia and China. (Winters, 1981 a, 1981b.) The 
Kushites founded the Harappan, Sumerian, Elamite, Nubiap and 
Shang (Chinese) civilizations. (Winters, 1981! c.) 


Eight thousand years ago middle Africa was much wetter. 
This encouraged the Kushites to develop a high boat technology, 
which allowed them to communicate with villages in Africa, and to 
send trading missions into the Indian and Pacific Oceans. This is 
supported by Sumerian documents that mention trading vessels 
from Magan (Egypt and Nubia), Meluhha (Punt) and Dilmun 
(Indus Valley or Harappa). 


Their ancient god was Amma, Amon or Amman. The goddess 
Amman of the Dravidians was related to sea traders and fishermen. 
(Dikshita, 1971) The Dravidian god Amman corresponds to the 
Japanese sun goddess Amaterasu. 


The proto Dravidian or certain Kushite elements who did 
not arrive in Southern China by sea, used the natural route into 
China along the path running from the Zagros tothe Altaic and 
Dzungarian gate. It was along this path, especially in the Altaic 
range that the Dravidians probably first made contact with the 
people later to represent the Yayoi immigrants to China. The 
proto Tamils, who lived in China at this time were called Yuch and 
Yi in the Chinese literature. In Indian literature these Tamils were 
called Yashas, Ordas and Kosalas. Another branch of the Yueh, 
were the Kambojas. (Bagchi, 1955) The Kamboja migrated from 
Central Asia to the Himalayas, Yunnan and the Mekong Delta. 


Skeletal remains of the Mediterranean and the Polynesian 
type have been found in Southern China. (Chang, 1977) Archaco- 
logical evidence indicates that most of the inhabitants of Shang 
were classical mongoloids (a group which has affinities to the 
Polynesian), Mediterraneans and Oceanic negroids. (Chang, 1977) 
Mediterranean remains similar to the Dravidian and Egyptian type 
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have been found in Central Asia, Japan, and throughout China, at 
Kwangsi, Szechwan, Yunnan and the Pearl River delta. In China 
red-and-black ware has been discovered with impressed symbols 
analogous to marks on the Harappan and South Indian ware. 
(Winters, 1981a. Chang, 1977) 


In addition to skeletal remains Japanese dental morphologies 
suggest that Dravidians once inhabited middle and late Jomon 
Japan. According to Turner (1982), the Japanese during the middle 
and late Jomon period had dental morphologies similar to Indian 
and African teeth whereas the north Asian sinodonts appear during 
Yayoi times. This genetic trait of the pre-Yayoi Japanese show 
that the ancestors of many Japanese may have come to Japan from 
an area streching from Africa and India, to Southeast Asia and 
China, 


Walter A. Faitservis, in The Roots of Ancient India, has found 
that the Indian type pointed butt axes of Brahmagiri, the South 
Indian type flanged adzes and similar skeletal remains have been 
found in over an area extending from India and South China to 
Japan. The presence of these axes in Japan support the early 
colonization of Japan by Dravidians. 


Southeast Asian burial jars are related to Northern Indian 
type jars which were used by the Yashas (Tamils). The same burial 
jars used during the Indo-China metal age are related to Late 
Jomon and early Yayoi jar burials in Kyushu Japan and metal age 
jars from the Philippines. Indian carnelian beads manufactured at 
Cambay in Gujarat, and agate beads were used in the burials. This 
archacological data suggest that the Kosar and Yaksha elements 
colonized Japan sometime during the middle Jomon or late Jomon 
periods. This view is supported by the change during the middle 
Jomon period from the brachycranic type tothe dolichocranic 
factor. (Yu, 1974) 


The Kamboja and Kosars also founded the Dong son culture. 
Dong son was a megalithic culture which extended from South India 
into Indo China, Western Melanesia, and South East Asia. There 
were many Dong son bronze workers in China at Yunnan, Shih- 
chai-shan, An-ning and Chieng-ch’van near Lake Lake Tien. The 
usual symbols of the Dong son bronzes are: serpents and birds 
resembling the peacock and cocks, all were symbols of Siva worship. 


The Tamils were forced from China and Southeast Asia by 
the Han (Chinese) andthe Thais. These proto Tamils: Kosars, 
Yakshas, etc. returned to India by different routes. The Kosars or 
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Kosalas entered India through the port of Tamilitli. (Kanakasabhai, 
1966) These Tamils are mentioned as inhabiting the Dekkan in the 
Vayu and Visnu puranas. The Yakshas came from Southern China 
through Bengal. They were called Yakkas in the Pali literature. 
Another group of Yakshas crossed the Himalayan passes to enter 
India. (Dikshitar, 1971) Another group of Yakshas according to 
the Ramayana inhabited the Southern Indian sea coast facing 
Ceylon. (Kanakasabhai, 1906) 


In early Jomon times Japan was inhabited by negritos, 
( Winters, 1980, 1981 c., 1983). The Tamil and classical Polynesians 
entered Japan from Southern China, along with Dravidian speakers 
directly from India and Southeast Asia during the middle and late 
Jomon periods. During Yayoi times the Altaic speakers entered 
Japan. 

As a result of the Dravidians representing one of the base 
languages for Japanese we find that the Japanese had similar terms 
for neolithic civilizations founded by the ancient Kushites such as 
writing, chiefs and villages. 


Languages Chief Writing City 


Japanese san, honorific kaku mura 
suffix 

Dravidian cira, Ca carru ur (i) 

Elamite Sunki, Salu talu ur 

Sumerian Sar eee ur 

Manding Sa Sebe furu 


In addition to word correspondences between Japanese and 
Tamil, these Janguages share grammatical features, expecially in 
relation to the use of postpositions- In Japanese the suffix -ta is 
used to indicate the completion of an act to form the past or 
perfect tenses, e g., kino kita, ‘He came yesterday’, or Arima shita, 
‘Here it is’ or ‘I’ve got it’. Japanese -ta, corresponds to the Tamil 
past tense d/t or du/tu, e.g., un, ‘eat’, unten, ‘Tate’, or ke] hear 
kettén, ‘I heard’. 


In Japanese -ra, is added to pronouns e.g., kimi-ra, ‘you 
and others’. This corresponds to the Tamil pronominal fragment 
ir, which is postfixed as the vocative of the masculine feminine 
plurals, e.g., el/-ir, ‘all ye’. Moreover in Tamil the verb substantive 
iru ‘be’, agrees with Japanese iru, which also has the primary 
meaning of ‘to be’. 
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The Tamil negative verbal participle is formed by suffixing 
a-mal or a-mei: sey (y)-a-mal ‘not doing’, varuv-a-ei ‘without 
slipping’. The Tamil suffix mei, is also used as a termination of 
abstract nouns. This agrees with the Japanese suffix -mai, which 
is used to suggest negative possibility e.g., Watakushi wa ichigon 
mo iumai, ‘I won’t say even a single word’. 


In addition to the use of -mai in Japanese to suggest the 
negative —na is the colloquial form used as the negative imperative, 
e.g., Kono ho wo vomu ra. ‘Do not read this book’ or Taberu-na, 
‘don’t eat’. This suffix agrees with the Telugu past tense form 
—ina: Kottina. padina, kosina, etc. 


Joao Rodriguez, in his Japanese grammar noted that in the 
17th century there existed nasal on-glide hefore /g/ and /d/. 
(Ohno, 1983) Dr. Ohno (1983) says that /g/ /z/ /d/ and /b/ were 
pronounced with a nasal on-glide from the 8th to the 17th century. 
The former presence of nasal on-glide for certain Japanese sonants 
corresponds to the nasal element joined to certain Tamil words. 
Kanakasabhii (1966), noted that the the Tamil languages, unlike 
other Dravidian dialects abounds in words with nasal letters such as 
nga, nja and nng; and this pecularity is remarkable in ancient Tamil 
works and in modern Malayalam’. 


In summary Dr. Susumu Ohno’s theory that the formation 
of Japanese during the Jomon period had a phonology similar to the 
Polynesian and Dravidian, would agree with the historical and 
anthropological evidence placing these groups in Southern China 
before they colonized Japan. MHabitation in the same area over an 
extended period of time would account for the resemblence in 
vocabulary between Tamil, Polynesian and Japanese. This let to 
the appearence of a hybrid language of mixed Polynesian and 
Dravidian origin in middle and late Jomon times. The migration 
of these groups into Japan at this time would explain the appear- 
ence of rice from the Yangtze river basin of China in Japan. 


It would appear that Ural-Altaic speakers entered Japan in 
the Yayoi period, from the Korean peninsula. Although many of 
the Yayoi, may have spoken a Ural-Altaic language similar to 
Korean, some of the Altaic speakers who entered Japan at this 
time may have been in contact with Dravidian speakers before their 
migration to Japan. This view results from the fact that even in 
Korean, many of the basic words are different from those found in 


Japanese. 
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It appears that the Dravidian speakers and Altaic ‘speakers 
experienced intimate contact in very ancient times. Evidence for 
this contact is evident in the use of certain culture terms by the 
Dravidians and Magyar (an Ural-Altaic language) as illustrated 


below : 


English Magyar Dravidian Mandinog 
chief vezer, szer cira Sa 
city uruas, varos ur(u) furu 
writing ir, ro, ru carru sebe 
herb, grain 

wheat sar, sarj caru sara 
earth, field féld, fod, flkd patti, patukar fudu 
bull, cow buka, bika naku 
fruit model, minta midi, mitil mo 
tree, leaf fa, kéré, kura fura, fira 


This historical, anthropological and linguistic evidence leads 
one to speculate that during the diaspora of the Kushites after 
3500 B. C., Proto-Dravidiin speakers from Iran or the Indus Valley 
probably met the Ural-Altaic speakers as they extended their 
trading network into central Asia and China. This theory is 
supported by the presence of the Kushana in China, Central Asia 
and Southeast Asia where they were called Yueh tribesmen. 
(Bagchi, 1955). 

Due to the closeness of Japanese and Tamil it would appear 
that some of the Yayoi, spoke a language that diverged directly 
from the original Ural—Altaic languages after they had been 
influenced by the proto-Dravidians. This view is supported by 
the large number of Japanese words which agree with culture terms 
related to the Dravidian, Sumerian, Magyar, and Manding neolithic 
civilization, as illustrated above. 


It is hoped that this short paper can add additional informa- 
tion in support of Dr. Ohno’s thery of a relationship between 
Japanese and Tamil. 
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OLD INDO-ARYAN ELEMENT IN KINNAURI 


D. D Sharma 
Panjab University 


The tribal region of Kinnaur or Kinnar Pradesh is the north 
eastern frontier district of the hilly state Himachal Pradesh and a 
border district of Indian sub-continent. It came into being as an 
independent administrative unit on May 1, 1960. Formerly, it was 
a part of the native state Bushhar and later on was made a tahsil 
of the district Mahasu. It is spread in an area about 6520 square 
kilometres, mostly rugged and mountainous to an extra—ordinary 
degree, on both the banks of the river Sutlej in the Western 
Himalayas between 31°05’50” and 32°05'1S” North latitude and 
between 77°45’ and 79°00’35” East longitude. 


On the east it is bounded by the Ngari region Western Tibet 
separated by Zaskar mountain range. Its southern boundary 
adjoins the Uttarkashi district of Uttar Pradesh and Rehru tahsil 
of Mahasu district in Himachal Pradesh, separated by the Dhaula 
Dhar Mountain range. Inthe west it joins the Rampur tahsil of 
Mahasu district and also adjoins the Kulu district along the Sri- 
khanddhar. On the north, near the international boundary with 
Tibet, it is separated by the river Spitiand its main tributary the 
Pare chhu, from the Spiti region of the district Lahul and Spiti. 


Thus the whole region is situatad at an elevation between 
1500 to 3500 meters above the sea level, marked by precipitous 
high mountains with peaks perpetually covered with snow and low 
dales, interspersed with fast flowing rivers and streams, forming 
various valleys which stand apart from one another. 


Both from racial and linguistic view points the district is 
divisible into two parts, viz. Upper Kinnaur and Lower Kianaur. 
The inhabitants of the Upper Kinnaur, i.e. pooh sub-division, 
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belong to the Mongoloid race and speak a language of Tibeto- 
Himalayan family, which of course, has a number of dialectal 
variations, some times unintelligible to one another, and the 
inhabitants of the Lower Kinnaur inhabiting the Kalpa, Nichar and 
Sangla Valleys of it belong to the Aryan race and speak a language 
which has various linguistic elements in its sub-strata. Although 
all the dialects of the lower Kinnauri have a substantial portion of 
Tibeto—Himalayan vocabulary, yet there is no inter-intelligibility 
between the above mentioned two linguistic groups of Kinnaur 
region. Now-a-days the only media of inter-communication 
between the inhabitants of two regions is a sort. of broken 
Hindustani. 


Although, now-a-days all the inhabitants of this regions are 
termed as Kinauras and their dialects as Kinnauri, yet it is evident 
that the inhabitants of Upper Kinnaur do not belongto the Kinnar 
race of the mythology and legendary tales, they rather, belong to 
the Kirata group of ancient India. Here, in this paper, we shall be 
taking into account only a portion of the language of the Kinnaras 
of Lower Kinnaur, who in the Indian Mythology were accorded 
the status of demi-gods, and on account of inaccessibility of these 
regions in the heary past, and consequently, non—availabllity of their 
accurate accounts, were described variously by the compilers of the 
Puranas and Epics. It may be mentioned that considerable portion of 
linguistic material of Lower Kinnauri consists of Tibeto-Himalayan, 
but there are many linguistic elements in the sub-stratum of it whose 
Origin is sought elsewhere. But here we shall confine ourseleves 
to the Aryan elements only. Inthis connection the most not- 
able point is this that the Aryan element forming the part of the 
basic vocabulary of Kinnaurican not be an infiltration from the 
Old Indo-Aryan language being used ia the Madhyadesha of ancient 
India. For, though now-a-days this Himalayan region is more 
intractable, yet in ancient times, due toits peculiar geographical 
location, it was impregnable for outside world. Inthe absence of 
mass seale contact between the Aryan and Kinnar world, and con- 
sequent absence of linguistic communication between the two 
linguistic groups it is not tenable that there was any sort of 
borrowiog from the Aryan stock by the Kinnaras. Rgveda is quite 
silent about the knowledge of this species of human race. It is only 
in the Epics and Puranas that we hear of these inhabitants of the 
high Himalayas. There, too, the scanty knowledge about the life 
aud physical features of this race has made them to make fanciful 
statements about them. The only thing that they knew about 
them. definitely, was that they were all mirthful creatures and their 
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women folk were gifted with extra-ordinarily melodious voice, 
Thus, in the absence of extensive contacts with the Aryan world 
borrowing from their language is unthinkable. Under the circum- 
stances the only possible explanation of the presence of Old-Indo 
Aryan element inthis language can be the assumption that the 
Kinnaras originally belonged to Aryan rec’, like their brethren 
Khasas and Yaksas, and formed an independent group of Aryans in 
the pre-historic days. Like the khasas these too were a branch of 
Aryans and spoke the Aryan language of pre-vedic period. The 
conspicuous absence of Brahmanas and Brahmanical culture in the 
whole region makes it all the more convincing that the Vedic culture 
or the Vedic language never had a direct contact with this region. 
Interestingly there is no trace of Brahmans or influence of Vedic 
culture in the whole region of Kinnaras. On the otherhand, there 
is a quite distinct culture in which Brahmanas of their rituals have 
no place at ali, even now. 


Another possibility of the presence of OIA elements in all 
the dialects of Lower Kinnauri can be that with the advent of 
mighty Khasas, who formthe bulk of populace of this region 
now-a-days, the ancient inhabitants of these valleys either fled to 
safety in the higher reaches of the Himalayas or were merged in 
the vast sea of the Khasas, and the existing OLA Elements are the 
remants of the language of these Khasas which was definitely Aryan. 


Although the point of Proto Indo-Aryan forming the sub- 
stratus of the standard Kinnauri language of Lower Kinnaur can be 
examined from various aspects of its structure, yet it is mainly in 
the vocabulary items that detailed confirmation of it is clearly 
visible. In the absence of past record of the language nothing can 
be said about the quantum of these elements at different periods of 
its growth, yet it is sure that it must have been in a higher pro- 
portion in the earlier periods when this area was outside the pale 
of Mongoloid of Tartar influence which went on increasing with 
their dominance and constant contact for centuries together in 
this secluded region. A detailed work in this direction might be 
fruitful. Now, to illustrate our contention we would like to present 
a few selected vocabulary items. In this connection one thing that 
need to be, particularly, mentioned here is that like Munda Kinnauri 
differentiate between animate and inanimate objects. Grammati- 
cally all animate objects form one group and inanimate objects 
another group. The grammatical marker of the former group, like 
OIA su (s) is-s and of the later group like OIA neuter gender 
marker mis-7. Inthis matter the possibility can not be ruled 
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out that like in many NIA dialects in the language of the Kinnauras 
the ‘anusvara’ was pronounced as 7. All these aspects of the 
vocabulary of Kinnauri can, briefly, be illustrated as under: first of 
all we shall take up the list of inanimate objects ending in —n, and 


then of animate objects ending is -s, and then those which cannot 
be included in either group. A: bothai < vrksam tree, pakhan < 
paksa wing, kaman < karman_ work, pathran < patram leaf, 
naman < “aman name, banin < bhandam utensil, pot, graman < 
gramam village, magaran < nagaram village, upasan < upavasam 
hunger, fast, ratin < ratrin night, adan < ardham half, somandran 
< samudram river, Sonan < sundam beak, ganthan < ghanta bell» 
deyaii < deham body, sasan < s§vasam breath, kicah < karcam 
broom, kasan < kansyan bronze, ganlin < spkhala_ chain, 
matin < mrttika clay, earth, papain < papam compassion (transfer 
of meaning), batai < varta conversation, traman < tamram copper, 
molan < milyam price, cost, dauyan < dadhi curd, beam < bhayam 
fear, kana < karnam ear, bhuicilan < bhimicalanam earth-quake, 
kgastan ~ konsagn < kanisthanam younger, jestan < jyestham elder, 
mazan < madhyamam medial, molah < malam cow-dung, pera < 
parivaram family, kalah < akalam famine, bojai < bhojam feast, 
tihwarani < tihivaram festival, gukarai]< sukravaram  Firday 
malin < mala garland, dakhani < draksa grapes, byasan < abhyasam 
habit, kutii < kusiram hut, mukhai < mukham face, mask, 
baunan < vanam forest, bian < bijam seed, divah < dipam earthen 
lamp, ganthin < granthi knot, baran < bharam load, kherah < 
ksiram milk, sausmafi < sargapam oilseed, kilai < kilam nail, 
agin < nabhi navel, merai < nikate near, barii < bahir outside, 
hastlan < hastatalam palm, thaamai < stambham pillar, mutin < 
mauktikam pearl, khanin < khani quarry, nidray < nidrq a sleep, 
githan<gitam song, khaulay <khalam thrashing floor, zelin < yugalam 
twines, bitin/bithin < bhitti wall, kalan <kulya water channel, 
waman < vamam wrong, adverse, baujan < varsam year, age, 
dwiaran < dvaram door, anan < annam corn, gromtanh < gomiutram 
urine of cow, dimaf <dhumam smoke, fog, soran < saras tank, 
lake, musalanh < musa/lam pastil, chatarai < chatram umbrella, 
diusan < divasam day, monani < manas mind, gronah < grahanam 
eclipse, dosan < dogam fault, rogan <rosam anger, iran <Siras 
head, 3astran < Sastram riddle, quiz, roman < roman hair on the 
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body, pistin <prstham back, grasan < grasam morsal, chotan < 
srotas waterfall, bagan < bhagam part, share, seman < sima 
boundary, rekan < rekha line, piran < pira paio, sothin < satyam 
truth, boran < varam boon, lalai < lala saliva etc. 


B: baidaras < vanarah monkey, raksas < raksasah devil, ghost, 
sappas, < sarpah snake, lamas < lamba long, tall, cores < caurah 
thief pujaras < pajakarin priest, jhoirajas < yamarajah death 
God, Siras < gakarah pig, boar, ajas < ajah he goat, machas < 
matsyah fish. 

C: There is another category of words which certainly belong te 
the OIA stock, but which have different endings eg. ama < amba 
mother, mama < mama maternal uncle, baya < bhrata younger 
brother, rikha < rksa a bear, mazo < majica Cot, bedstead, nila < 
nila blue, gindu < gindukah bail, lau < lavanga nose screw, 
padhan < pradhana head man, cheai < chedanika chisel, khasi < 
kasah cough, kag/kak < kaka acrow, riti < riti custom, buad < 
bindu a drop, tau< tapam fever, syalié < grgala jackal, rin < rna 
credit, baula < vatula mad, neulit < nakula mangoose, kano > 
kanah one eyed, ghugu < ghikah owl, kagli < kargalam paper 
pipli < pippali chillies, khannanca < khandakam a piece, dhauraum 
< dharma religion, faith, mundi < mudrika a ring paunau < upan- 
aha shoe, tiskar < trsa thirst, hauldi < haridra turmeric, nar < 
nari wife, akhaur < aksara a letter (alphabet), saunkat < sankata 
difficulty, trouble, pursi < purusa man, tanu < tanu body, bosom < 
bhasma ashes. 


There are alsoa few animate objects with-n ending. The 
reason for this seems that in the sub-conscious mind of Kinnauras 
these objects have been associated with inanimate objects on 
account of their inferior position, e.g. doman < domba a class of 
untouchables canalan < candala low caste/outcaste people, also 
bakharan she goat, kanan < kanah one eyed (dialectal variant), 
Besides substantives, there are also certain verbal roots and indec- 
linables that have their cognates in OIA, e.g. dad < dg to give, 
pak < pac- to cook, to ripen, kwath < kwath- to boil, pin—- < 
pidhan to close jit- < ji to conquer, bauhen < yah to flow, yun < 
ya to walk, to move, bita < yyati, to pass, etc. khi < kim what ?, 
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ma < ma negative particle, thalsan < talam bottom, hana/huna < 
adhuna now. 


The above specimen of vocables and verbal roots and exis" 
tence of dual number in pronominal declensions is sufficient to 
indicate that a variety of OIA was at the sub-stratum of Kinnauri 
language which on account of its isolated position and constant 
pressure from Tibeto—Himalayan languages of the north succumbed 
to its influence to a great extent, but could not completely surrender 
to it, and consciously or unconsciously has maintained the linguistic 
legacy of pre-historic period. Detailed and minute studies, if taken 
in this direction, are sure to bring to surface many hidden features 
of this language whieh on their turn may bring to surface many 
revealing facts about the people and the culture of this mysterious 
Himalayan region. It is hoped that earnest efforts will be made in 
this direction by scholars interested in the study of tribal languages 
in the Himalayas which provide very promising field for this type 
of studies. 


International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


PHONOLOGY OF KINSHIP TERMS IN TAMIL 


C. Raja Marthandan 
National University, Singapore 


Language opens probably the widest of windows that lay bare 


the socio-cultural, economic and educational backgrounds of its 
speaker. As a good example of this one may cite the kinship terms, 
as they are heard in casual Tamil, in which form (or an approxi~ 
mation of it) they are totally non-existent in standard Tamil 
(Reading style). It is possible to make a linguistic study of their 
social significance; this note, however, only attempts to explicate 
the phonetic process and the phonology of the casualized kinship 
terms in Tamil. Some second person kinship terms such as the 
equivalents of ‘your mother’, ‘your brother’ etc. exhibit a peculiar 
structure in some dialects of Kaniyakumari District of which Nager- 
coil is the capital. M. Shanmugam Pillai observes the following: 


“Another peculiarity is in the kinship terms, ayya or 
apu ‘father’, amma: or a:ci ‘mother’, annan ‘elder 
brother’, aka: ‘elder sister’, amma:n ‘maternal uncle’, 
ata:n ‘brother-in-law’ —these utterances are used 
when one refers to his own relatives. But words like 
koyya: or kopu ‘father’, komma: or ko: ci ‘mother’, 
konnan ‘elder brother’, koka: ‘elder sister’, komma:n 
‘maternal uncle’, kota:n ‘brother-in-law’ are used 
when one refers to the relatives of those in 
the second person. Kinship terms which do not have 
an initial a- or a:, ma:man ‘father-in-law’, maca:n 
‘brother-in-law’, pa:ti ‘grand-mother’, ta-ta ‘grand- 
father’ etc. do not have these corresponding 
forms. So there is the possibility of segmenting out 
a- a: asareference to the non-second kinship and 
ko- ko: asa reference to second person kinship.” 
(Indian Linguistics, Vol. 23, pp. 90-98) 


a ny ae ad 
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Shanmugam Pillai believes that 


‘This peculiarity is found to a very limited extent only 
in two dialects in Madras State. The Na:ta:r and the 
Krishnavakaikka: rar community near Neyyu:r, 
Kanya: kumari district, have the forms koppan ‘father’, 
komma :n ‘maternal uncle’ and sometimes konyan 
‘elder brother’ when they refer to these relatives in the 
second person and the forms appan, amma:n and 
anynan when they refer to these relatives in the first or 
in the second person.”’ 


The fact is, though, that this featureis quite common throughout 
the District especially in the uneducated speech of the Nadar 
community and further pervades the dialectal forms of these people 
living elsewhere in the southern parts of the Tinnevelli District. 


Casual II Person Possessive 
/aija:/ ~ fajja:/ or /apa:/ father — [k6jja:]/ [k6pa:] your father 
/amma:/ or /ammai/ mother -+ (kémmé:] / [komme] your 


mother. 

jagnan/ elder brother — [kénn2] your elder brother 
/aka:/ elder sister —> [kok&:] your elder sister 
jata:n/ brother-in-law —> [k6ta:] your brother-in-law 
/tankatfi/ younger sister —> [téigetf/i] your. younger 

a sister 
/tampi/ younger — [t6mbi] your younger 

a brother 


The initial /a/ and /ta/ of formal Tamil become /ko/ [ké] and /to/ 
[t6] respectively in second person forms in casual speech. 


The same second-person forms are pronounced differently in 
Ramnad District; [Apa] (‘your father’); [AGmme_] (‘your mother’); 
[ ndané] (‘your elder brother’) etc. (Shanmugam Pillai, who further 
observes that “‘These morphs (i.e., ‘ko’, ‘to’, and ‘no’) are prefixes, 
a rare phenomenon in the Dravidian Languages.’’) 


M. Manuel (IJDL Vol. X, No. 2) also gives these examples as 
‘unique kinship terms”” in Kaniyakumari District and adds one 
more to the list: /apatfi/ [Apatfi] (‘grandfather’). He points out 
that ‘“‘the derivation of the forms koppan, koyya, koppacci, kommai, 
kotta, tompi and tonkacci is not according to the regular and 
known process of derivation and require explanation”’. 
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Suseendiraraja claims in his Note in IJDL, Vol. XI, No. 1 that 
at least five of these second person kinship terms occur in Jaffna 
Tamil “without any difference.” 


‘However, in Jaffna Tamil a0 kinship term beginning 
in a consonnnt forms a corresponding term for the 
second person relationship. As such the terms tompi 
and tonkacci are very unfamiliar and strange to Jaffna 


Tamils. 


Comparatively the number of kinship terms with ex- 
clusive second person relationship is more in Jaffna 
Tamil than in any other dialects. Also they have a 
high frequency of occurrence in Jaffna Tamil. One 
wonders if these terms are fairly archaic and the terms 
attested in the Kaniyakumari and Ramnad districts 
are remnants of a full set of kinship terms that was in 
use earlier with a clear and defisite pattern as found in 
Jaffna Tamil today. Terms like tompi and tonkacci 
pose a problem. Th-y may be explained in two ways: 
(1) Jaffna Tamil must have lost such forms, or (2) 
they were later developments in the Kaniyakumari 
district. The initial k has changed ton inthe Ramnad 
district. The occurrence of an initial 7 is against the 
genius of the Tamil language.” 


These terms have obviously been a puzzle and different authors 
have labelled them variously as ‘‘unique’’, ‘‘strange’’, ‘‘peculiar”’ 
and so on; yet there is no evidence of any attempt having been 
made to explain their phonological development. In spoken Tamil 
they seem unusual because there are no corresponding forms in 
orthography; this only further emphasizes the greater need ina 
phonetic/linguistic analysis to examine words spoken spontaneously 
in casual circumstances, vastly diffcrent from the so-called standard 
(reading style) Tamil. The terms under analysis are not single 
words (although they do appear to be so) but rather noun phrases 
consisting ofa qualifier anda nounin sequence, syncopated as 
Tamil words often are in speech. 


The Tamil equivalent of the word ‘your’ is: 
a) /unkaludaiya/ or b) /unkal/ 
c) /unnudaiya/ or d) /un/ 


depending On the ‘social’ situation ia which the word is used; ‘a’ 
and ‘b’ are respectful (honorific) and ‘c’ and ‘d’ are not. ‘b’ and ‘d’ 
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are just shortened versions of ‘a’ and ‘c’ respectively. ‘Your 
mother’ would then be (to use the ‘b’ version of ‘your’): /unka] 
amma:/. The first of these two words (the second person 
possessive) undergoes the following changes: 


Input: /unka]/ 


ju) -+ [8] (Assimilation) 


i [9] a 
(Kis, Lg] Pr 
(Rather, /nk/ + [1g] (Reciprocal Assimilation) 
jl) — @ (final retroflex lateral dropping; 
Elision) 
/al — [2] (final /a/ is always realized as schwa:; 
Assimilation) 


Output: [6nga] 


Now the phrase would be: [6ngo 4mm4:]. However, in spoken ' 
Tamil two vowels do not occur together in sequence; therefore one 
of the two vowels, either [9] or [4], must drop. In such circumsta- 
nces as this the schwa has a greater tendency to be elided. Now 
the phrase is: [6ngamma:] ‘your mother’. 


[6igo 4dmma:] — [6Agimma:] 

Then /a/ in the second syllable assimilates to the vowel /o/ 
in the precedding syllable; also the influence of the two consonants 
(homorganic nasa] and stop) that immediately precede it which are 
back articulations is considerable in this respect; the lip-rounding 


that is characteristic of the initial /o/ persists and sweeps right 
through [6], [4], [g] and [4], all of which change /a/ to [6]. 


Thus, [6igamma] ~ [6ngdmma:] 


Tamil speakers tend to emphasize that part of the honorific 
which really implies respectfuiness or disrespectfulness as is required. 
For instance, see the usage of the following terms in North Arcot 
District. 


1) /irukira:na :/ ‘Is he available ?’ (no respect) 
2) /irukira:ra:/ ‘Is he available ?’ (respectful) 


The /n/ and /r/ of the last syllables constitute honorific 
contrast in such utterances asthe above-/n/ implies no respect, 
and /r/ is neutral. In common speech the first two syllables are 
dropped and thus the above questions are in practice pronounced: 
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1) /kira.na:/  — [kra:na:] 
2) /kiratra:/  — [kra:ra:] 


The main reason for pronouncing the second half of the 
words omitting the first part which in fact represents the root of 
the verb, is that the speaker is careful not to be misunderstood as 
being rude or uncivil in a situation where the respectful honorific is 
required; he usually brings out the difference between himself and 
the person spoken to-the difference may lie in education, socio- 
economic status or caste etc. In the word /unkal/ the second 
syllable (/ka]/ forms the ‘honorific’ part (/un+kal/ = [iingal]) 
which the speaker usually emphasizes in speech-the first VC 
syllable may sometimes be heard very faintly but most of the time 
it is completely dropped. 


The use of voiced stops initially in a word is rare in the 
south of Tamil Nadu, more so in Kaniyakumari District. This 
makes the initial [g] lose its voicing: /g/ — [k]. 


In most pronunciations of Kaniyakumarj Tamil the word for 
‘mother’ is not /amma‘/ but /ammai/ (—[4mm¢t]). Thus we 
finally have [k6mmg ] for ‘your mother’. All the kinship terms in 
the second person which begin with /a/ have [k6] instead in this 
manner. 


In Ramnad District forms like [dpa] ‘your father’, [Admma:] 


‘your mother’, [Adka:] ‘your sister’, [hdgn2] ‘your brother’ are 
used. The phonological evolution of these terms is the same as for 
[komme] explained above but with one difference. Ina homor- 
ganic nasal and stop cluster, a strong tendency is evident in speech 
for the stop following the nasal to be elided. So in Ramnad District 
the [g] of [ng] is [6pg2] ‘your’ is dropped and the nasal [n] persists: 


/unka{amma:/ — [iings 4mm4:] your mother 


(2) — [déAgo 4mma:} 
(3) — [dAgdmma:] 
(4) os [Sigomma ?] 
(5) — [idmma:] 


Although the underlying structure of these terms is the 
‘respectful’ second person possessive pronoun /unkal/, these kinship 
terms are notin practice viewed as being respectful today. They 
are better termed ‘neutral’, being used only to inferiors and mostly 
in uneducated speech, 


ee ee ee ee a ee ee ) eS ae ee 


Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee 


Cg 
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The terms /tampi/ ‘younger brother’ and /tankatJi/ ‘younger 
sister’ are realized in second person kinship in speech as [té6mbi] and 
[ tonget/i] respectively. The underlying second person possessive 
pronoun for these terms is /un/ ‘your’ (not respeccful). The initiay 
/u/ of this monosyllabic structure is usually realized in speech as 
[6 9]. 

jun + tampi/ -+ [¥6ndambi] 

/nt/ 
/pi —  [b] (following homorganic nasal) 


jaf — [6] (see explanation of the assimilation 
of this segment in the word 
[komme ].) 


[nd] (Reciprocal Assimilation ) 


In speech, the first syllable is thought to be redundant as its 
presence is implicitly reflected by the assimilation of the following 
[a] to [6] and so dropped. The term now is [dombi]; then the 


devoicing of the initial stop renders it [t6mbi]. 


International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


DEIXIS IN APATANI 


P. T. Abraham 
Cc. I. 1. L., Mysore 


The deictic space and time expressions in Apatani, one of 
the Tibeto-Burman languages spoken in Subansiri district of the 
Union Territory of Arunachal Pradesh is discussed here*. Apatani 
is a member of the Central Sub-group which is the largest of any in 
the entire territory of Arunachal Pradesh (Simon: 1978). 59 percent 
of the total population belongs to this sub-group. Apatani, Adi 
group, Nishang group, Hill Miris and Tagins constitute this sub- 
group (ibid). 


Deixis means the location and identification of persons, 
objects, events, processes and activities being talked about or 
referred to, ia relation to the spatio-temporal context created and 
sustained by the action of utterance and the participation in it, 
typically of asingle speaker and at least one addressee (Lyons: 
1977). Fillmore characterizes deixis as those formal properties of 
utterances which are determined by, and which are interpreted by 
knowing, certain aspects of the communication act in which the 
utterance in question can play a role (Fillmore: 1971). In other 
words, deixis reflects the spatio-temporal co-ordinates of the 
speech situation which includes the speaker and the hearcr, in 
relation toa piiticular place anda particular time of utterance. 
The correct interpretation of deictic elements are essential for the 
proper understanding of an utterance. 


*This was presented in the National conference on ‘Tibeto-Burman 
Linguistics’. 1981; CIIL, Mysore. I am profoundly thankful to Dr. E. 
Annamalai, Professor-cum-Deputy Director, CIIL, who has gone through the 
earlier version of this note and suggested modifications, Mistakes, if any, 
aré mine. 


i ei te 
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In Apatani, the pronominal deictics are distinguished for 
three persons, First, Second and Third. First person, one who 
speaks at the time of utterance and second person, one who hears 
at the time of utterance are participants while third person is non- 
participant. They are not distinguished for gender. The number 
which is a grammatical category is beyond the scope of this study, 
Different persons are given below: 


pgo ‘1. 
no ‘you 
mo ‘he/she’ 


The third person pronoun ‘‘mo’’ does not make any referencee to 
the deictic space. i.e. it is unmarked for proximity. 


Separate deictic words, other than ‘‘mo’’, are used in Apat- 
ani to express spatial deixis, when the non-participants are marked 
for proximity. Those referring expressions maintain a binary dis- 
tinction through the social deixis', known vs unknown, on the one 
hand and the spatial deixis, visible vs invisible, on the other hand. 
‘‘si’’? is used as a third person pronoun, when the person/object is 
known/visible and ‘‘hi’’? is used as athird person pronoun, when 
the person/object is unknown/ invisible. Moreover, the operation 
of any one of the deixis (i.e. either social deixis or spatial deixis) 
in them, nullifies the other. i.e. both the contrasts are not obtained 
simultaneously. 


Among the two third person pronouns mentioned above 
‘*si’’ ‘he/she/it (known/visible)’ is further distinguished as proximal- 
near the speaker at the time of speaking, medial-intermediate 
distance from the speaker at the time of speaking and distal-away 
from the speaker at the time of speaking. The lexicalization of 
the above spatial deictic distinction is done through the following 
deictic expressions. 


siksi - proximal (person/object near to the speaker) 


insi - medial (person/object at an intermediate distance 
from the speaker) 


intosi - distal (person/object far away from the speaker) 


'The social relationships on the part of the participants in the conver- 
sation, that determine, for example, the choice of honorific or polite or 
intimate or insulting speech levels, etc., can be grouped together uader the 
term social deixis (Fillmore : 1971). Here, it is extended to include the social 
relation of known vs unknown. 


3*hi’’ ig used for anaphoric reference also. 
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The above deictic pronouns are to be interpreted in relation to the 
location of the speaker at the time of utterance, which can be 
called as the zero-point of the deictic situation, “hi? can also be 
used in a deictic context where the referent is visible and unkaown, 
But itis never distinguished for spatial deictics like proximal, 
medial, distal ete., as in the case of “si”. 


The deictic adjectives show almost similar contrast as the 
deictic pronouns do, They are derived from tne deictic prenouns 
by adding the genitive marker “*ka’’S 


sika = proximal (this) 
inka = medial (that) 
intoka — distal — (that) 
hika - unknown/invisibdle (that) 


The binary and three-way contrast, obtained at different levels in 
deictic pronouns merges into one level in deictic adjectives and as 
a Consequence a four-way distinction is resulted as it is clear from 
the above expressions. A parallel distinction is found in adverhs of 
place. These lexical items are related to the items that were 
discussed earlier. 


$0 — proximal (here) 
inso medial (there) 
intoso) =~ distal (there) 
ho invisible/unknown (there) 
Deictic distinction is maintained by the interrogative pro- 


nouns, where the contrast is ‘in the vicinity of the speaker’ vs 
“not in the vicinity of the speaker’. 


in the vicinity not in the vicinity 
of the speaker of the speaker 
hu ‘who’ huna ‘who’ 
ni ‘what’ nina ‘what’ 
nihi ‘which’ - aihina ‘which’ 
no ‘where’ noho ‘where’ 


The participants in the speech situation are not Widely separated in 


space and time in such a way, the participants each cannot gee 
what the other can see. 


*See Abraham (Forthcoming) for details. 
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Distinctions of proximity are found in the determiner system 
of Apatani. When the location of the referent is specified one of 
the determiners is used, otherwise it is unmarked. If the referent 
is in the immediate environment and nearer to the speaker at the 
time of utterance “si” is added, in contrast to a referent outside 
the immediate environment and away (non-proximal) from the 
speaker at the time of utterance. 


aki si pilyi 
dog det  bark-fut. 
‘the dog (proximal) wil! bark’ 
aki hi pilyi. 
dog det bark-fut. 
‘the dog (non—proximal) will bark’ 


The deictic appostition obtained with the locatives (i.e. the deictic 
element occurring with locative case) coincides with the deictic 
distinction of determiners discussed above. When the proximity is 
not indicated (unmarked for deixis) “k”’ is used with the case sign. 
Different deictic elements that occur along with case marker are 

listed below together with the case marker. c 


ko ‘unmarked for deixis’ 
£0 ‘proximal’ 
ho ‘non-proximal’ 


more ho kile do.‘ 

forest loc. river fie 

‘there are fish in the forest (non—proximal) 
to myp da. 

here man stand 

‘here is 4 man’ 

bajar ho ngi do 

bazar loc. fish lic 

‘there are fish in the market’ 


‘In Apatani, there is no separate verb as existential verb. The regular 
veros “da” ‘stand’, “do” ‘sit’ and “do” ‘lie’ are used instead. The selection 
of the vero is made depending on the posture of the referent (ie, standing, 
sitting, iying) at the time of utterence. In the case of inanimate referents- 
the posture is decided conceptually. 

more ho sini da. ‘there are trees in forests’ 
“” reaiyo du. ‘here is a radio’ 
ho yon do, ‘there isa pen’ 
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The proximal vs non-proximal distinction is found with the set of 
spatial notions that express up/down orientation. The expression 
‘hao’ is used when the referent is up in the vertical orientation. 
It is not contrasted for proximity. There are two expressions for 
referents that are down id the vertical orientation that are in 
Opposition for deixis. ‘‘iko’’ is used when the referent is down 
in the vertical orientation and proximal to the speaker and ‘‘ako”’ 
is used when the referent is down inthe vertical orientation and 
noOn-proximal to the speaker. See the illustrations give below. 


molu ude _ iko ho alyi mi atibine® 
they house below loc. pig acc. keep-pa 
‘they kept the pig below (proximal) the house’ 


myu tange hi ako ho du 
people some det. below loc. sit 
some people Jive below (non-proximal) 
(the low lying part in the village) 


mo hao ho da 
he above loc. stand 
he is above (higher part of the village) 


In imperative constructions also, the proximal vs non—proxi- 
mal distinction is found. If the place of action of the addressee, 
who is to perform the action, is proximal to the speeker at the time 
of utterance, then, ‘‘nge” is used. Or, when the direction of the 
movement is towards the speaker, then, “‘to”’ is used, otherwise 
‘“‘nge’’ is used. 


o duto ‘drink beer (proximal)’ | 
beer drink-imp. 

Oo dunge ‘drink beer (non=proximal)’ 
beer drink-imp. 

so ato ‘come here’ (proximal)’ 
here come-imp. 

ho inge ‘go there (non—-proximal)’ 


there go-imp. 


*It is also possible to say 
molu ude bipi oh alyi mi atibine 
they house under loc. pig acc. keep-pa t. 
‘they kept the pig under. the house.’ 


Here, the expression ‘‘under’’ is used, which does not make any reference to 
up. down orientation. 
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In Apatani, majority of the temporal deictic elements com- 
bine with temporal names like morning, evening, night, day, month, 
year etc.. to form adverbs which maintain deictic contrast.® In the 
following words, the word initial ‘‘si’? (same as the deictic pronoun 
discussed earlier) functions as the deictic element. 


silo ‘today’ 
this day 

siro ‘today morning’ 
this morning 

siling ‘today evening’ 
this evening 

siyo ‘today night’ 
this night 

sinyang ‘this year’ 
this year 


The reference time, i.e., the point or period of time that is being 
refered to, is always the moment of utterance. Apatani has richer 
set of lexicalizations for the deictic day names. Separate lexicali- 
zation is found in Apatani for two days ahead and two days back, 
In this case, also, the reference time is the moment of utterance. 


The lexicalisations follows: 


bilo ‘yesterday’ 

kolo ‘day before yesterday’ 

arda ‘tomorrow’ 

rida ‘day after tomorrow’ 

biro ‘jJast morning’ 

biling ‘last evening’ 

koro ‘day before yesterdao morning’ 

koling ‘day before yesterday evening’ 
arda aro ‘tomorrow morning’ 
rida aro ‘day after tomorrow morning’ 


As seen from the above citations, there are separate lexical items 
for deictic day sub-divisions in Apatani. Further, uniforms lexi- 
calizations are obtained to refer to deictic day sub-—divisions that 
are earlier than, coinciding with and later than the time of reference. 


When back days or ahead days beyond two are referred, the 
lexicalization is not direct. The reference in lexicalization is either 


6When the posterior temporal adverbs are formed, they are not fused 
together, but, they occur as separate words. 
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“kolo” ‘day before yesterday’ or ‘‘rida’’ ‘day after tomorrow’. 
In the case of back days beyond two, the reference time also is 
“kolo” which is two days away from the time of speech-act. This 
is reflected in lexicalization where the reference is not direct, but 
through a derived reference time ‘‘kolo” which is two days away. 
See the expressions given below: 


kolo loye ‘one day before ‘‘kolo’’ (3 days away 
from the time of speech act)’ 

kolo lonye ‘two days before ‘‘kolo’’ (4 days away 
from the time of speech-act)’ 

riboda ‘one day after ‘‘rida’’ (3 days ahead 


from the time of speech-act)’ 


ripoda ‘two days after ‘‘rida’’ (4 days ahead 
from the time of speech act)’ 


Other temporal deictic forms are “sisi”? ‘now’ and ‘“‘pijyo"’ ‘then’. 


Apatani tense system, also, makes deictic distinction, as a 
period within a short duration (proximal) from the moment of 
speech act (time of reference) is distinguished from a period more 
remote than that (non—-proximal). This is obtained, both, in time 
ahead of the reference point and in time back of the reference point 
(ie., posterior and anterior). The proximate past is not overtly 
marked, while the non—proximal past is marked overtly by adding 
*éne’’, 


lu ‘said (proximal)’ 
bi ‘gave (proximal)’ 
lune ‘said (non-proximal)’ 
bine ‘gave (non—proximal)’ 


The proximal future is marked by adding “‘lyi’’ and the non—proxi- 
mal future by adding ‘‘ci’’. 


lulyi ‘will say {proximal)’ 

bilyi ‘will give (proximal)’ 

luci ‘will say (non-proximal)’ 
bici ‘will give (non-proximal)’ 


In constructions in which first person pronoun appear in the subject 
position, spatial deictic contrast is obtained. When the place of 
action is near tothe location of the speaker at the time of utter- 
ance, ‘‘to”’ is added to the verb to indicate proximity and past 
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tense and when it is non-proximal, ‘‘te’’ is added. This distinction 
is restricted to non-proximal past. 


ngo bito ‘I gave (proximal)’ 
I gave ~ pa. t. 

ngo bite ‘IT gave (non~proximal)’ 
I give — pa. t. 


This paper tries to bring to light some of the interesting 
features noticed inthe deicticspace and time expressions of Apatani. 
A detailed study may reveal more characterestics of Apatani deictic 
system. 
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MACHINE TRANSLATION WITH PRE-EDITING 
ENGLISH TO HINDI AND HINDI TO 
KANNADA - A BRIEF REPORT* 


P. C. Ganeshsuadaram 
S. Namperamal 


Scope and Restrictions of the present project 


Scope: The scope of the project is to machanize the entire 


process of translation with the following provisions: 


]. 


The text has to be edited bya human pre-editor indicating 
the syntactic demarcations and in some cases also the gram- 
matical tags. 


The program should ask for human help when there is an 
unresolved multiple chrice during the translation process, 
failing which it should proceed to deal with it arbitrarily and 
give either (a) no translation or (b) an arbitrary translation, 
based on an arbitrary choice from among alternatives, if any, 
or (c) give ail alternatives in the translation. 


Restrictions 


I. 
2e 


Sentences should be simple sentences with one verb phrase. 


Idiomatic expressions should not be present. (In principle 
idiomatic expressions can also be handled by the method. 
In the present project progress to that stage had not been 
intended as that involves, detailed study of more complex 
problems. For, the problems of translating simple sentences 
themselves are so complex and these require systematic resolu- 
tions, step by step). 


*The Project was conducted at the Foriegn Languages section and 


Computer Centre. Indian Institute of Science Bangalore, (1983); funded by 
the Electronics Commission, New Delhi. 
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3. The present inputs and outputs are in the Roman spelling 
system for Indian Languages for use on a Roman keyboard and 
printer chain (PCG—Romanization, vide P. C. Ganeshsundaram, 
the development of a. suitable script - An input problem in 
the analysis of Indian Languages using the IBM 360/144 com- 
puter). Plans for conversion of Roman to Devanagari and 
other Indian scripts are ready but it has not been possible as 
yet to implement them on the system (DEC 10 system) as we 
do not have a dotmatrix printer or other suitable output 
terminal attached to the system. 

In any case the problem of Script conversion is quite a 
minor one compared to that of translation and we concentr- 
ated on the problem of the translation process being mach- 
anised. 


Theoretica] Basis 

The basis for the present system of machine translation with 
pre-editing is the adoption of (1) a theory of sentence structure and 
(2) an approach to machine translation. 

The theory of sentence structure adopted is the P-structure 
C-structure Grammar (PCG) Theory. (PCG theory of Language 
structure and Applied Contrastive Linguistics, Monograph of ISDL, 
Trivandrum, (unpublished) 

The approach to machine translation adopted is the human- 
aided machine translation (HAMT) with pre-editing. 


The P-Structure C-structure Grammar (PCG) Theory of Sentence 
Structure | 
A sentence S has the syntactic structure, given by: 


(h = 0 or 1) 

(i eel, 2,53. 1) 

where V is a finite verb phrase having one main verb and j auxili- 
aries (where j = 0, 1, 2, .... m), m < 5, depending on the language. 


S — (VnPi) 


f ul 


P,, (i = 0, I, 2, .... n), is a P-structure or phrase like structure 
containing a C-structure or has no C-structure within it. 


A C-structure or clause-like structure is one, which has the 
same formas the sentence S but in which the V may be not only 
a finite verb-phrase but could also be a participle or non-finite verb 
phrase (such as: having gone, to go, for doing, etc). 

When P, contains no C-structure init, it may have a lexical 
noun - phrase, adjective-phrase or adverb-phrase in it. 
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All the phrases (verb-phrase, noun—phrase, adjective—phrase 
or adverb-phrase) may be single words (a main verb, a noun, an 
adjective or an adverb, respectively) or may be made up ofa group 
of words witha main verb, a noun, an adjective or an adverb as 
the head word. 


In the PCG-theory, the linear order of occurrence of V and 
P,; in S is considered to be commutative at the abstract level for 
all languages. However, for any given language their order of 
occurence tends to get more or less fixed depending on the language. 


The sentence structure is thus assumed to be the same for 
all languages. 


Simplicity of sentence structure 


In the usual grammars a distinction is made between a simple 
sentence and a complex sentence. 


A simple sentence is stated to consist of only one clause, 
the main clause. A complex sentence is said to have a main Clause 
and one or more subordinate clauses. 


As against this view, in the PCG-theory all sentences of any 
degree or type of complexity are considered to be simple sentences 
of one and the same type of structure, namely : 

Ste hea) 


When no P; contains a C-structure within it we have the 
traditional simple sentence. 


When any one or more P; have a C-strueture in them, we 
have a traditional complex sentence. 


In traditional terms, if C, is the main clause and C, is sub- 
ordinate clause, then in most cases by linear juxtaposition : 


Cy + Cy = S 
In the PCG-theory, we always have, 
S = Ch 


where S = C,, = (V P,) 
in which P, = [C,] 
(k = 0,1, 2,3, ...p and P < n) 


In other words every subordinate clause C, is an internal 
constituent of the main Clause or seatence S=C,, in the PCG theory. 


_The view-point enables one to deal with every type of 
sentence in an identical way, whatever be the details of its internal 
Structure. 
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Main verb types 


In spite of the sentence being of the same simple structure, 
the inner constituents “one differ depending upon the type of verb 
present in it. 


In the PCG-theory we recognise four main verb types. 
These are: 


1. V = VE (Existential verb) 
2. V = VK (Link verb) 
3. V = VI (Intransitive verb) 


4. V = VT (Transitive verb) 
When V = VE or VI, P, is a noun-phrase, and all other 
P; are only adverb-phrases. 


When V = VK, P, isa noun-phrase, P, isa noun or adj- 
ective-phrase and all other P; are adverb-phrases. 


When V = VT, P,, P, and P, are noun phrases and all others 
are adverb phrases. 


2.1.4. Sentence presentation 


A sentence is basically a logical proposition. But it could 
be linguistically presented in different modes; indicative, imper- 
ative, interrogative, negative, exclamatory, etc. These are referred 
to here as various types of presentation. 


The purposes of mechanical translation, we may note the 
following presentations of sentences. 


1. Statement type of presentation (ending ina fullstop. ‘:’) 

2. Question type of presentation (ending in a question 
mark ‘?’) 

3. Order or request type of presentation (ending ina single 
exclamation mark ‘!’) and 


4, Exclamatory type of presentation (ending ina double 
exclamation mark ‘!!’) 


Word-other differences are met with in the above four types 
of presentation. 


Examples (in English) 


1. You are hardworking. | se 
2. Are you hardworking ? fy FN 
3. Be hardworking ! lo 70 

4 | 


How hardworking you are !! / fy Z vee ; 
| (OO ae 
: 
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2.1.5. Parts of speech in PCG Theory 


In the sentence S — (V Pi) 


V belongs to the part of speech called verb and each P; belongs to 
a different sub-group of the part of speech known as @ non-verb 
or an adverbial, 


If these parts of speech are represented by only one word in 
V or in each Pi then they are all real parts of speech, namely a 
real verb, real noun, real adjective and real adverb. 


If there are more than one word in V, (other than an auxili- 
ary in V), or any of the P; then they are virtual parts of speech, 
namely a conjunct verb, a virtual noun, a virtual adjective or virtual 
adverb. 

For example (in English) 
If S + (VP) — (VP, Py) 
— (P, V P,), 
We have sentences like: 
1. ([{Man], is, [mortal], ) 
2. (,[Manj, is, [a mortal], ) 
3. (,{That man], is ,[a pitiable mortal], ) 
4 


([,Every man [sthat is born into this world], ], is 
aa mortal [, (; [, that /, cannot hope [, to 
(s live [, for ever Jo) s]7)5)a]}a) 


In (1), the siogle word in the bracket | is a real noun and the 
single word in bracket 2 is a real adjective. 


In (2) bracket 2 has two words of which the first word 
belongs to a closed group of determiners defined as the article. 
The only word following it isa real noun. But the two taken 
together is a virtual noun in the sentence. 


Similarly, in (3), brackets 1 and 2 are virtual nouns. 


In (4) brackets 1 and 2 again are virtual nouns made up of 
more complex structures. 


The parts of speech of elements in a sentence will thus be as 
shown in the diagram below : 
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Sentence 
verb Averbial 
(non-verb) 
| ee uBee 
real (virtual) adjectival non-adjectival 
conjunct (adverb) 
oil 
real virtual 
adverb adverb 
nominal non—-nominal 
(noun) (adjective) 
real virtual real virtual 
nominal noun adjective adjective 
real pronoun 


noun 


In addition to these main parts of speech of the sentence we 
have prepositions, markers (conjunctions), determiners and inter- 
jections, which are part of P-structures and C-structures. 


Types of Dictionaries 


The structure of the dictionary depends upon whether the 
translation process is one of the following types. 


1. HT (pure human translation) 

2. MAHT (machine-aided human translation) 
3. HAMT (human-aided machine translation) 
4. MT (pure machine translation). 


Dictionary for HT 


A human translator has a wider awareness of not only the 
grammar of the two languages but also possesses a vast socio- 
linguistic and cultural background including a fairly good acquai- 
tance with the technical fields in case of technical translation. 


He does not need detailed grammatical information although 
he needs word equivalents. 
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Thus the structure of a dictionary for a human consultant 
does not require to be precise in every detail of grammar, subject 
field, etc. Board indications of these are quite sufficient. It is 
usually a printed dictionary or a card-index maintained by the 
translator to supplement a printed dictionary. 


A printed dictionary cannot be easily up-dated, except at 
the time of printing a revised edition. 


The card-index, however, can be up-dated. 
Dictionary for MAHT 


The dictionary for MAHT need not be any different from 
that for HT, as the user is still the human translator. The MAHT 
dictionary would be worthwhile only if it has the following features. 


1. Quick access 

2. Large data 

3. Varied information in the data 
4. Easy up-dating. 


Dictionary for MT 


Pure machine translation requires a dictionary that has all 
the possible socio-linguistic and cultural information included in 
its entries in/various forms. This will enable analysis and disam- 
biguation of sentences in relation to the context that could be 
gleaned from the text. 


This is more field of research in artificial intelligence studies 
and no such dictionary can be easily constructed with any degree of 
practical use of the moment as a lot of research has to precede any 
such attempts. 


Dictionary for HAMT 


This type of dictionary is a via media between the dictionary 
for MAHT and that for MT, for itis meant to be used by the 
machine that does the translation. The process is aided by a simple 
scheme of pre-editing of input sentences by a human editor. 


The dictionary consultation, seatence analysis, disambiguation 
(with marginal help by the pre-editor) and translation are all done 
by the machine. 


As such, the structure of this dictionary has to be based on a 
well laid out design and the grammatical and serrantic information 
includcd in it have to be properly structured. 
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Structure of the Dictionary for HAMT 


The structural thoroughness in relation to the minute details 
of grammatical and semantic information of word entries is very 
important inthis dictionary. Hence the question to be asked 
about the nature of this dictionary during its development stages is : 


(1) Does it provide for all possible grammatical and semantic 
information that are vital for sentence analysis and disam- 
biguation of sentences ? 

The naive question, namely 

(2) ‘‘How large is the dictionary in terms of the total number 
of entries?” is not of concern in the earlier stages of 
development of a dictionary fur HAMT. 

Question (1) does not arise ina serious way in dictionaries 
for HT or MAHT, although question (2) is important from the 
very beginning for them. 

For HAMT, however, question (1) takes precedence over 
question (2), for unless the structure of the dictionary is perfect 
no amount of mere bulk is going to help the process of HAMT. 


Thus, during the development of the HAMT scheme it is 
pointless to ask, ‘‘What is the size of your dictionary ?’’. 


However, ‘‘Have you taken into account different grammatical 
categories and types of words, have you provided for different 
semantic components of words ?’’ is the question that must be asked 
both by the investigators and others interested in the HAMT 
scheme Of translation. 


Words and their grammatical and semantic tags: 


As a result, we have paid attention to the fact that a word 
could occur in different parts of speech depending upon its 
structural location in the sentence, 

In a sentence like: 


“‘That' that? man that® we saw said that‘ is not that® important’, 
the word that has occurred 5 times each time as a different part of 
speech. 

that (1) is a conjunction, 

that (2) is a demonstrative adjective 
that (3) is a relative pronoun 

that (4) is a demonstrative pronoun 
that (5) is an adverb 
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Our dictionary must provide for all these categories. 
Again, in sentences like 


‘1 have a book’ 

‘IT have pleasure’ 

‘J have a brother’ 

anticipate the corresponding equivalents in another 

language, Hindi as 

‘Mere paas ek kitaab hai’ 

‘Mujhe khushii hai’ 

‘Meraa ek bhaaii hai 


Now, while the English structure is the same, why have we different 
valents for ‘I’ in Hiadi, in the above three sentences ? 
Firstly, the verb ‘to have’ has no direct equivalent and hence is 
replaced by the equivalent of ‘to be’. When this is done the 
original subject’ of English is put in a dative, locative or genitive 
case. The original direct object of ‘to have’ becomes the subject in 
Hindi. 

Why do the cases of the original English objects differ from 
One Other in the Hindi version ? 


Here the answer lies in the semantic component of the words. 
Book is an ‘inanimate’ object, pleasure is an ‘abstract idea’ aud 
brother is a ‘human being’. 


Depending upon these semantic components the translations 
of ‘I’ come to be different in the three cases. 


It is therefore essential to include such semantic information 
about word in the dictionary. 


An illustration of noun entries and their tags 


In the light of the above we can see that we must indicate 
grammatical and semantic information about each word in the 
dictionary. 

To take Hindi nouns as examples we must provide the 
following information. 


ene ee)! Uae ey 
Grammatical tag 


Word Noun Gender declension group semantic tag 
Warxwkaa WN M 1 HUM 
Wrxwkii N F 31 HUM 
Ghorxaa N M l ANI 
Gaaarxii N F 31 INA 
Khushii N F 31 ABS 

Ghar N M 2 INA 


. 
. 
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In the semantic tag whether a noun refers to time, place, 
boday part, etc., is also to be indicated in addition to the four 


semantic categories shown above (namely, HUM, INA, ANI and 
ABS 


A word like netaa may be masculine or feminine and accord- 
ingly the entries have to be. 


Word Noun Gender Decl. group Semantic tag 
Netaa N M 2 HUM 
Netaa N F 4 HUM. 


A smilar procedure is adopted in dealing with words belong- 
ing to their parts of speech. 


Auxiliary or tag-string substitution dictionary 


The main (bilingual or multilingual) dictionary which has 
the structure stated in 2.3. —- 2.3.2 above is used for analysing a 
source Janguage sentence, identifying the parts of speech of the 
elements init and for selecting the target language equivalents. 
(In a biligual dictionary there is one source language and one target 
language. Ina multiligual dictionary there is oae source language 
but two or more target languages). 


After subtituting the target language equivalents and making 
all transfers and transformations according to the translation pro- 
gramms, the computer has to consult a second dictionary which 
deals with any one of the target languages. 


The dictionary (referred to here as the auxiliary or tag-string 
substitution dictionary) has the target language tag-strings and the 
word endings incorporated in it. The program merely replaces tag 
strings by the corresponding endings. 


This ensures the correct plural or case forms of nouns as well 
as the correct tense, gender, person and number forms of the verb. 
For example the verb go has the equivalent jaa in Hindi. 


The verb phrase have been going (in ‘I have been going there 
every day’) has to get the equivalent jaa rahaa huum in Hindi. 


This is done in the following way. 


Main English Hindi 

dictionary 
Go VI Jaa+ VI 
Have XPF RT XPF RT 
Been XC PP XC PP 
Going VI RP Jaa + VI RP 


I RIM/RIF Maiw + RIM/RIF 
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Thus after analysis and identification, the English verb 
phrase, Aave been going gets the tags as, 

have XPFRT been XCPP going VIRP 

This is substituted for and reversed in order for Hindi to get: 

jaa + VIRP XCPP XPFRT 

The verh jaa is irregular in Hindi. Hence it is entered in 
the bilingual dictionary as jaa + (with a + mark attached to it). 
A word with a + mark is also treated as a grammatical tag. 

The program also adds information from the subject of the 
sentence to the verb. This gives the tag string. 

jaa + VIRP XCPP XPFRT RIM/RIF 


RIM/RIF are two alternative interpretations of ‘I’ in English. 
The string equivalents in Hindi are accordingly : 
Tag string substitution dictionary 


Tag String Replacement 
jaa + VIRP XCPP XPFRT RIM jaa rahaa huow 
jaa + VIRP XCPP XPFRT RIF jaa rahii huuw 
Thus the translation process has been reduced in our scheme 

to that of table-look-up, comparison, elimination, substitution, 
transposition, transformation and again table-look-up and sub- 
stitution. 
Types of sentences 


Sentences can be with no verbs at all, with verb only or with 
a verb and non-verb. For example: 


(1) ‘Theimportance of research’, (Title of an article or 
paragraph, standing by itself asa complete statement, 
having no verb in it). 


(2) ‘Differentiate’ (a single verb sentence, occuring as a 
direction in a mathematical lesson to perferm a given 
operation). 


(3) ‘We can put any type of sentence in a language in the 
form of a PCG-strueture’. (A sentence with verb 
and non-verbs). 

Sentence with verbs 


If a sentence has a verb init, then the verb belongs to one 
of the four main verb types, namely: 

VE 

2. VK 


_ = ‘ Yirtes. \ hen! * ‘ pe 4 ~ z 
ee ee ee ee eee ee ae eee re hl a 
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ar WI 
4. VF 
(see 2.1.3. above). 


Verbs and auxiliaries 
To express different tenses, voices and moods, auxiliaries 
are used along with the main verbs. For example: 
lam going. 
I have come, 
They are received. 
Will you go? 
Why can’t you do that? 
Be smiling ' 
You should not have been given such a task 
%. You should have been working harder 


In all these examples the underlined words form the verb 
phrase. In these English sentences, the last word in the verb 
phrase is the main verb. All the preceeding words in the verb 
phrase are the auxiliaries. 

2.4.3, Number of words in a sentence 

A sentence may have no words in it where o = l.,.......™ 

(where m is any arbitrary integer), 

Now 0 = ny + Oy + fig... +Dy 
where 0,, My, 0, --- are the numbers of words in non-verb phrases 
and n, is the number of words in the verb phrase in the simple 
sentence, 


2m Aya 


If we assume that every n, can have not more than % words in it 
and that i= 1,2,3, ...k (where k < 8) and that n, bas not more 
than 5 words in it, then the maximum number of words in a4 
simple sentence with the above restrictions will ben = 69. 
Syntactic elements of a simple sentence 


If P; is a non-verb (having n, words) and V is the verb phrase 
having n, words, we consider each P, and the V as the syntactic 
elements of the simple sentence. 


Although it is possible to group words in a simple sentence 
into the different syntactic elements by an automatic process by 
repeated scanning of 4 sentence for ultimately arriving at 4 unique 
grouping of the words into elements, it is considered useful by us 
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(in the present attempts) to make this groupiog the job of the 
pre-editor. 


As a result, the input to the computer would be pre-edited 
sentences (see 2.4.2. (1) to (8)) of the form: 


1. ({I] am going) 

2. ([I] have come) 

3. ( [They] are received) 

4. (Will [you] go ?) 

5. ( [Why] can’t [you] do [that} 7) 

6. (Be smiling) ! 

7. ([You] should not have been given [such a task] ) 
8. ( [You] should have been working [harder] ). 


The non-verbs are placed in [ ] brackets and the sentence 
is placed in ( ) brackets. The punctuation marks ‘’, ‘!’, ‘2° 
etc., indicate the mode of presentation of the proposition 
(see 2.1.4.) 


A sentence with n;| 1 may be edited as follows. 
( [That tall man] has been standing 

[at the bus stop] 

[in the heavy raion} [for a long time} ) 


Why Pre-eding is preferred to post—editing 


When no pre-editing is done, the program of analysis leads 
to several possible alternative interpretation of the sentence 
elements. Consultation of the dictionary gives one or more equi- 
valents to words in accordance with each alternative interpretation. 
The output, then, is a jumble of several alternatives for each word 
throughout the sentence. A post-editor is required to disentangle 
the jumble of alternative words and try to get at the possible 
correct one. 


In this task he is miserably confused by not having a clear 
and connected context (Because right from the first sentence he 
has only the same kind of jumble in the target language output). 


However, if pre-editing is adopted the connected source 
language text is clear and from the clear context, a pre-editor can 
identify the main syatactic elements and demarcate them through a 
system of brackets, etc. 


Once this is done the grammatical] interpretation by the 
program is much simpler and leads to alternatives only at the 
Synonymic level, if at all. 
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Since the grammar is clear, the equivalent sentence in the 
target language also gets placed in a clear and correct grammatical 
construction. . ; 


In addition to intial pre-editing if a question-answer session 
is also provided for at the source language analysis stage, the 
sentence elements get uniquly determined. 


With such a provision, when the target language equivalents 
are chosen, they are chosen uniquely and cerrectly. 


The final target language sentence is grammatically correct, 
and it contains the correct. semantic content. 


What might still remain to be done by a post-editor or final 
user, if at all, would just be stylistic polish. 


For example, if the SL sentence is, ‘Iam happy about this’, 
the TL equivalent may come out to be, ‘Maiw is ke baare mew 
khush huuw ‘’ The stylistic editing may finally give ‘Mujhe is 
baat par khushii hai’ or something of that kind. 


Thus what is meant is the same thing. How it is said alone 
differs. 


SAMPLE PROGRAMS, INPUTS AND OUIPUTS 


The English - Hindi Dictionary: 


Dictionary entries are prepared with classificatory grammati- 
cal and semantic tags for pronouns, nouns, verbs, etc., and 
included as elements of the main dictionary which could be updated 
both with respect to the number of entries and details of classi- 
fication and target language equivalents. — 


The input dictionary elements are stored separately for 
pronouns, nouns etc., for purposes of updating and reference, but 
are also added on to the main dictionary and alphabetised. 


A sample English~Hindi Pronoun Dictionary is attached 
(Appendix I). 


In this dictionary, in the case of pronouns (especially 
personal pronouns) there are often two different forms, like J, he, 
she, we (for the subject or nominative case) and me, him, her, us 
(for the direct and indirect objects and oblique cases governed by 
prepositions). 

For example, the following word entries may be noted: 
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English word English tag Hindi word Hindi tag 
I RP1 CSNHUM Maiw + RPI CSNHUM 
He RP3 MSNHUM Vah+ RP3 MSNHUM 
She RP3 FSNHUM Vah+ RP3 FSNHUM 


The tag characters have place value as indicated below 
(arranged vertically): 


Ist Character: R Pronoun 

2nd P Personal 

3rd 1 First person 
3 Third person 

4th a SY Common gender 
M Masculine gender 
F Feminine gender 

Sth S Singular 

6th N Nominative case 
D Direct object 
I Indirect Object 
B Oblique case 


7th ~ 9th : HUM Human 


(In the 6th place (inthe sample dictionary of Appendix I) 
the entries other than N have been subsequently deleted as they 
are obviously wrong for He, she, they. All the same even with 
their presence in the dictionary the program could ignore all but N). 

On the Hindi side we have 


Vah--, with the corresponding tags. This word has a+mark 
attached to it as it is irregular. Even in the nominative case 
in Hindi it undergoes a change in the past tense when there 
is a transitive verb in the sentence. 

Vah, becomes usne 


A similar thiog happens to many other irregularly varying 
pronouns. 


The program takes account of this + mark and together 
with further tags these + marked words are replaced by 
their equivalents from the tag string replacement dictionary 
for the target language (Hindi) 


The Hiadi tag-string Replacement Dictionary 


As a result of analysis of the English sentence, selection of 
the Hindi equivalents and other transformations made as provided 
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in the program, certain additional tags get added to the tags found 
in the main dictionary entries. 


For example, when a transitive verb (tag: *VT........) is present, 
a further check is made to see if the tense tag for this verb is”........ 
PT...(past tense). If so, the tag *NE is attached to the tags of the 
words identified as the subject. This leads to 


Vah + RP3 MSNHUM NE 


This string is included in the tag string replacement dictionary 
along with its replacements as: 


Tag string Replacement 
Vah + RP3 MSNHUM NE Usne 


The program, in the final stages, simply replaces the tag 
string by its replacement equivalent. | 


Similarly, in all but the *VT...... PT case of the verb, the 
entire tag string of the subject is attached to the verb tag-string. 
This gives scores of different tag strings for each type of verb. 
(For irregular verbs, each irregular verb with a + marks forms a 
part of the tag string). 


A verb like jaa + in the final stages may be followed by a 
string such as the following: 


Tag string Replacement 
Jaa + VI 200 RT RPIMSNHUM Jaataa huuw 
(In the case of the *VT ....... PT .... tag of the verb the addi- 


tional string to be attached is taken fromthe direct object in the 
in the sentence). 


The Hindi —- Kannada Dictionary 


Hindi is the source language inthis dictionary. As Hindi 
words are inflected in accordance with their grammatical function 
in the sentence, words like usne, usko, larxwkii, larxwiyaaw, ghorxaa, 
ghorxe, etc., have to be handled in some suitable manner. One of 
the ways, ultimately the most fruitful way, is that of indicating only 
the stems in the dictionary side by side witha programm that 
discovers them stem from each inflected form of a word. 


For example, if we remove ne, -ko, - ii, -ipaaw-aa, -e, etc., 
we have the practical (as against theoritically established) stems 
like, us—, larxwk-, ghorx-. 

Such an approach has been postponed fora later occasion, 
and in the present project the simpler procedure of entering each 
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form of a word as it would occur ina text with its grammatical 
interpretations through tags is adopted. (for example, ghorxe may 
be anoun, plural, or an oblique singular form. This fact is 
indicated by the tags). 


Words have different lexic:! and grammatical roles in the 
different languages. For example paanii is masculine in Hindi, but 
its equivalent is neuter in Kannada. Hence, if it is the subject of a 
sentence the verb will have masculine endings in Hindi but must 
have neuter gender endings in Kannada. 


For this reason the target language (in this case Kannada) 
equivalent is given in its stem form (as was done for Hindi in the 
English — Hindi Dictionary). 


The program finally leads to a set of tag strings and the 
tag-string replacements comé out to be the correct grammatical 
forms needed for the target language. 


Kannada tag-string substitution Dictionary 


This has a structure similar to Hindi. The tags are the same 
as for Hindi, with the following differences. 


1. Noun and verb classification numbers (3rd, 4th and Sth 
numerical characters in the noun and verb tags) mean 
different behaviour patterns in the two languages. 


2. The + marked stems of irregular words (nouns and 
verbs) are different. 


The Machine translation program 


The (HAMT) machine translation program, that reads the 
pre-edited input, consults the main dictionary identifies the parts 
of speech, makes substitutions, transpositions, and transformations 
followed by the tag string replacements, is divided into a large 
number of independent modules of subprograms which are called 
into use as per conditions specified in the main program 


It is possible to get each part of the process of translation 
printed out. 


For example, the grammatical analysis of an input sentence 
can be seen in detail if the relevant process get printed out. 


Actual Translatioa Inputs and Outputs 


As has been already mentioned, only simple sentences with 
One main verb have been taken up in this project. 
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The study of complex sentences, treatment of idiomatic 
depressions, etc., have been reserved for a future project witha 
dedicated computer (which has to be provided for such a project) 
extending to 5 years. 


Sentences range ftom 
1. One-word sentences to 
2. Many-—word sentences. 


In each sentence the grammatical elements namely subject, 
verb and complements (the last of which can be differentiated into 
direct object, Indirect object and adverbs) can each be made up of 
one word or many words. . 

There can be as many as seven such elements (subject verb, 
direct object, indirect object and three adverbs) in the sentence. 


Each element can have as many as 5 words in them. 


This gives us the possibility of dealing with a simple sentence 
of a maximum of 35 words length. 


A simple change in the program (ie., change of a single 
numerical value wherever provided for) can alter the number of 
max words in an element and the number of maximum elements in 
the sentence. Thus more then 35 words could be taken up. 


However, normal simple sentences fall within the limits 
mentioned earlier. 


English —- Hindi Input and Output 


The input sentences were given with the maximum structural 
demarcations through the use of two types of brackets (vide 2.4.4.) 
namely ‘( )’ to indicate the sentence boundaries and ‘[ |’ to 
indicate the boundaries of each syntactic non-verb element in the 
sentence (vide 2 4.4.) 


In this project the output in Indian language is not pro- 
grammed. to be printed in the Indian scripts, but a Roman spelling 
system for the Indian languages has been adopted. It is possible 
to convert automatically the Indian language outputs in this spelling 
system into the respective scripts later on. What would need to be 
done at that stage is the use of a script conversion progrom anda 
suitable output terminal to print the Indian scripts. 


Hindi — Kannada sample Translation 


The Hindi input is given with pre-editing brackets in the 
Roman script. The Kannada output comes out also in the Roman 
spelling system adopted by us. 
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